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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER XV 


The of the Christian Religion, and the Sentiments, Manners, 
Iumbers, and Condition, of the primitive Christians 


Aa caine but rational inquiry into the progress and establish- 
—ment of Christiani raagibo considered as a very essential part 
of the of the pioioaa empire, While that great body 

was invaded violence, or undermined by slow decay, a 
pare and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds 
of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour 
from opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of 
the cross on the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of 
Christianity confined to the period or to the limits of the 
Roman empire. A’ a revolution of thirteen or fourteen 

ion is still professed by the nations of 

Europe, the most distinguished portion of human kind in arts 

ee well as in arms, By the industry and zeal of 

the Europeans it has been widely diffused to the most distant 

shores of Asia and Africa; and by the means of their colonies 

has been firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a world 
unknown to the ancients, 

‘But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended ms 
with two peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel the 
dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the church. The 
great law of impartiality too often obliges us to reveal the 

ions of the uninspired teachers and believers of the 

gospel ; and, to a careless observer, their faults may seem to 

cast a shade on the faith which they professed. But the 

seandal of the pious-Christian, and the fallacious triumph of 
you. i. 1 
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the Infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect not 

whom, but likewise fo whom, the Divine Revelation was 

The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of 

Ri a as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her 

parity A more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. 


le must discover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption 

which she contracted in a fara Fosdese upon earth, among 
a weak and degenerate race of beings, 

gf Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means 

iy the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory over 

established religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an 
but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it was 
the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the £ 
providence of its great Author. But, as truth and 
seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, and 
wisdom of Providence frequently condescends to use the passions 
of the human heart, and ¢ gene] circumstances of 


| the Gentiles from emi ae the law of 
| doctrine of a future life, improved by every ciated ae 
| stance which could give weight and efficacy to that 
truth, ILL, The miraculous powers ascribed to the 
church, IV. The i t 
V. The union and ipl 
| gradually formed an independent and increasing state in 
| heart of the Roman empire. 
tmxr_ I We have already described the religious harmony of t 
fox ancient world, and the facility with which the most “hit 


Assyrian and Persian. monarchies, had languished for many 
ages the most wf, Genet portion of their Sree emerged from 


'Dum Assy penes, Mé jue, et Persas Oriens fuit, 
Seevientium, Tacit. Millet v. 8. Herodotus, who visited Asia hoteyed one i 
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lund? That obstacle was indeed removed by the r 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; but the most considerable | , 
Fagin, who bid lag, wondered tbo ecange Neel 
who at the stran; 
empty sanctuary,!? were at a loss to discover het could 
object, or what could be the instruments, of a worship 
was destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and of 
/Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their 
| and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead of courting, the 
socicty of strangers. y still insisted with inflexible rigour 
on those parts of the law which it was in their power to practise, 
Their peculiar distinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of 
| trivial though burdensome observances, were so many objects of 
disgust and aversion for the other nations, to whose habits and 


vealed to mankind, concerning the nature and designs of the 
Supreme Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for that 
mysterious doctrine. The divine authority of Moses and the 
pecpieta was admitted, and even established, as the firmest 

is of Christianity. rors le Ghegieaig 0 eee 
uninterrupted series of predictions had announced and pre= 
pared the long expected coming of Messiah, who, in com- 
pliance with the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently represented under the character of a King and 
Conqueror, than under of « Prophet, a Martyr, and the 
Son of God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect sacrifices 
of the temple were at once consummated and abolished, The 


12See Exod. xxiv. 23, Dent. xvi. 16, the commentators, and a very sensibbe 
note in the Universal History, vol. |, p. 603, exit. fol 

\WWhon Pompey, axing or abusing the right of conquest, entered into the Holy: 
of Holies, it was observed with amazement, “* NuilA intus Deda offigie. vacuam 
sedem et nania arcana”. “Tucit, Hist, v. g. It was a popular saying. with regard 
to the Jews, 

Nil procter nubes et cael numen adorant. 
4A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian 
‘The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the conversion 

‘of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vi. c 6 
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law, which consisted only of t and figures, was 
4 pure and spiritual Ribena adapted to 
climates, as well as to every condition of mankind; and to 
initiation of blood was substituted a more harmless initia- 
tion of water, ‘The promise of divine favour, instead of being 
confined to the posterity of Abraham, was’ universally 
to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and to the 
, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that 
proselyte from earth to Heaven, that could 
exalt his devotion, secure his happiness, or even gratify that 
secret pride which, under the semblance of devotion, insinuates 
itself into the human heart, was still reserved for the members 
of the Christian church ; but at the same time all mankind was 
permitted, and even solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, 
which was not only proffered as a esate but imposed as an 
. It became the most sacred duty of « new convert 
among his friends and relations the inestimable 
which he had received, and to warn them against « 
refusal that would be severely punished as a criminal dis- 
‘obedience to the will of « benevolent but all-powerful deity. 
‘The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the ovstincy 
was a work however of some time and of some tiebel 
» The Jewish converts, who acknowledged Jesus in 
the character of the Messiah foretold by their ancient oracles, 
him as a Leama teacher of virtue and religion ; 
they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors, 
and were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who 
continually augmented the number of believers. These Judaizing 
(Christians scem to have argued with some degree of plausibility 
from the divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the 
immutable tions of its great Author. They affirmed 
that, if the ig, who is the same through all cternity, had 
Wesigned to abolish those sacred rites which had served to dis- 
eb his chosen people, the repeal of them would have been 
no clear and solemn than their first promulgation: shat, 
~ instead of those frequent declarations, which cither suppose or 
assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been 
represented as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till 
the of the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in 4 
more mode of faith and of worship: that the Messiah 


7 MTree arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew Orobio, and 
nated equal = rem and candour by the Christian Limborch, See the 
¥ ‘Cotfatio (it well deserves that name) or account of the dispute between them. 
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himself, and his disciples who conversed with him on 
instead of authorizing by their example the most 

servances of the Mosaic law,!* would have 

world the abolition of those useless and obsolete ceremony 
without suffering Christianity to remain during so many 

obscurely cineca among the sects of the ‘Jewish ch 
‘Arguments like these aj to have been used in the 

sof the expiring cause of the Mosaic law; but the 

our learned divines has abundantly explained the 

Let of ae Pe ge a dens the Pest. 

the apostolic teachers, It was proper ually to. 
the system of the Gospe!, and to pronounce, with the utmost 
caution and tenderness, a sentence of condemnation so re- 
Peat to the inclination and prejudices of the believing 

jews, 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively proof | 
of the necessity of those Faia and of the deep impres 
sion which the Jewish religi ion had made on the minds of its 
seetaries, The first ffeen bishops of Jerusalem were all cir- 
cumcised Jews; and the congregation over which 
sided, united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Cl 
It was natural that the primitive tradition of a church which’ | 
was founded only forty years after the death of Christ, and was 
governed almost as many years under the immediate inspection 
of his apostle, should be received as the standard of orthodoxy,}* 
The distant churches very frequently appealed to the authoxiey 
of their venerable Parent, and patho her distresses by 
liberal contribution of alms. But, when numerous and 
societies were established in the great cities of the empire, in 
Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, the re- 
verence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
colonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as 
they were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had laid the 


HJesus . . , cireumelsts erat ; eibis utebatur Judaicis ; vestit( simili; 
seabie mittebat ad sacerdotes ; Paschata et alios dies festos: religiose observabat 
Bi gece sanayit sabbato, ostendit non tantum ex lege, sed et x tis sent 

opera sabbato non interdicta. Grotius de verlate Religions Crist ‘cian L 
¥. 6.7. A little afterwards (¢ #2) he expatintes on the condescension 


earbiree omnes Chrstum Deum sub lois obyervations credebant.  Sulpleas 
1. See Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesia. nS 
Serr Meabebn de Rebun Coritiais ame Consnatioem Magma, 6753 I 
ina Siptot atactahurn cause Teaco eT 
more, Lo the state primitive church an 
doing in his General History. 
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a of the inn ate erie shaneeliens overwhelmed 
increasing m t all the various rel 

inlisted under the banner of Christ ; lth 

who with the a perobstion of their peculiar apostle 

had rejected the intolerable le weight of Mosaic ceremonies, at 

length refused to their more scrupulous brethren the same 

coate which at first they had humbly solicited for their 

own practice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the 

(public religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the / Nazarenes § 

as in their manners, though not in thelr faith, they maintained 

‘@ intimate a connexion with their impious countrymen, whose 
eee vere stidiuted by eanagaie to the cont 

Storame Dei. Th ascribed by the Christians t to the wrath, of the 

poly The Nazarenes retired from the ruins of 

little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 

oer church languished above sixty years in. solitude 

and obscurity.! They still enjoyed the comfort of making 

frequent and devout visits to the Holy City, and the hope of 

one day restored to those seats which both nature and 

them to love as well as to revere, But at 


under the ren of Hadrian, the desperate fanaticism 


of the Jews filled up the measure of their calamities ; and the 
ne by their repeated rebellions, exercised 

the victory with unusual rigour. The emperor 
fies the name of Hlia Capitolina, a new city on 

7 to which he gave the privileges of a colony; and, 
denouncing the severest penalties against any of the Jewish 

Regen staid dare to approach its precincts, he fixed « 

= of Roman cohort to enforce the execution of 
pane The Nazarenes had only one way left to escape 
‘common proscription, and the force of trath was, on this 

assisted by the influence of temy advantages. 

Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of 
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the Gentiles, and most probably « native either of Italy or 
some of the Latin provinces. At his persuasion, the mi 
considerable part of the con; ition renounced the Mo 
law, in the practice of whieh. the had persevered . 
century. By this sacrifice of thelr ‘habits and prejudices 
purchased « free admission into the colony adrian, 
more firmly cemented their union with the Catholic church? 
Bioie “When the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem 
had been restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of dl 
schism were imputed to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes 
which refused to accompany their Latin bishop. ‘They still 
preserved their former habitation of Pella, spread themselves 
into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and formed an incot- 
siderable church in the city of Berea, or, as it is now if 
of Aleppo, in Syria? The name of Nazarenes was 
too honourable for those Christian Jews, and they soon received 
from the supposed poverty of their understanding, as well ay 
of their condition, the contemptuous epithet of Bbionites™ fn 
a few yenrs after the return of the church of Jerusalem, it 
became a matter of doubt and controversy whether # man 
who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who 
still continued to observe the law of Moses, could 
for salvation. The humane temper of Justin 
inclined him to answer this question in the affirmative > ane 
though he expressed himself with the most guarded dif 
he ventured to determine in favour of such an it 
Christian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, 
without pretending to assert their general use or necessity, 


% Busebius, |. iv. c. 6 Sulpicius Severus, fi, gr. comparing their unsatis- 
f “327, He.) has aeecoeal very distinct 


hat relate 


Ebionites. The 


iter and a milder sect ; and there is some reason to conj 


Hippolytus, for the latter that of Epipbanius.) 

‘Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion, the inate author of 
their sect and name. But we can more ey rely on the learned Eusebius than 
‘on the vehentent ‘Tertullian or the eredulous Epiphanius, According to Le Clerc; 
the Hobrew word £éjomine may be transtated into Latin by that of Pawperes 
See Hist. Ecelesiast. p. 477. [The name was aa OT 
to the poverty of their condition; the Fathers contemptuously referred it to: 
Understanding. | 
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2h Bas ee were, for ee a part, pelican 


sures of sense, they morosel rae Same 
hs, the galnnro id, and the seraglio of, 


he conquest o! fthe land of Canaan, and the extirpation of thé 
unsuspecting natives, they were at a is how ta recone with 
the common mello of mamentey foe justice. : whe oe 
recollected ! re eT listo! po pba) 
of massacres, whiel tai almost every of ms Tevetat 
annals, they acknowledged that the, Boba 
had exercised as much compassion towards 
enemies as they had ever shewn to their mts or. 
men.**, Passing from the sectaries of the law to the law 

ey asserted that it was impossible that a religion which con- 


fisted only of bloody sacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and 
(whose rewards as well as punishments were all of a carnal 
‘and temporal Beanletare) could i ey the love of virtue, or restrain 
\ impetuosity o! ion. 
eis 

Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose 
of the Deity after six days’ labour, to the rib of Adam, the 


Mosaic account of the creation 
] of man was treated with profane derision by the 


garden of Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, the 
serpent, the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation 


against human kind for the venial offence of their first 
itors.* The God of Israel was impiously renreentediel 

fe Gnostics as a being liable to passion and to error, capricious 

in his favour, Baplecabie in his resentment, meanly jealous of 


his superstitious worship, and confining his provir 
Fe a single people and to this transitory life, In such « chars 


Eblonism) is the work of R. A. Lipsius, Quellenkritik’ des Epiphanios, and tg 
article on Gnosticismus in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopsedia,- ‘The 
Harnack and Hilgenteld as to the origin of Gnosticism are briefly stated in ems 
The chief sources for early Gnosticism are: Irengeus, Ady. Hoer. pay Se! the 
‘Valentinian heresy), Tertullian, Adv, Heer, (esp. for Marcionism), and 
of of ippoiyem, oy ‘of which (a) ‘Against all Heresies" is formally lost, tatbad been 
by the Ingenaty of of Liat, from citations of later 
= @) the « rReefatatien of all of which the greater part 
in this century, ina Ms. found on Mount Athos {the father ok Repl s 
was finally ome i by Dellinger); which discovery 
Philosoplrumens (of * Pseudo-Origen™) as the first book ukemi Sos his 
tobe observed that both Irenaeus and Hippolytus apply the word. Gnostic iam 
wide tonse to a whole class of cognate views, not (like Fpiphanius) to a special sooty 
oa however, chiefly uses it of the Ophites and Syrian Gnostics. 
‘pus isos, fides obstinate, misericordia in prompt0: adversus omoaes ales 
ile odium. Tacit. Hist. ¥. 
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/aecter they could discover none of the features of the wise and 
(omnipotent father of the universe.” They allowed that the 
of the Jews was somewhat less criminal than the 
of the Gentiles; but it was their fundamental doctrine 
that the Christ whom they adored as the first and brightest 
emanation of the Deity appeared upon earth to rescue mankind 
feeeeres various errors, and to reveal a nem a renee 
and perfection. The most learned of the i by a 
condescension, have imprudently admitted t the sophistry 
of the Gnostics. Acknowled that. the literal sense is re~ 
pugnant to ever inciple of faith as well as reason, deem 
Ieeatariosettt andl tavslocrabie behind the ai vlereallgh 
agar they carefully spread over every ler part of 
the dispensation.” 
It has been. Paras, with more ingenuity than truth, that rer: 
the purity of the church was never violated by schism or 
fore the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one handred 
years after the death of Christ? We may observe, with mucliy 
seeareoreicty: that, during that period, the disciples of the ' 
were indulged in 0 freer latitude both of faith and) 
practice} than has mi been allowed in succeeding ages. 
em terms of communion were insensibly narrowed, and the 
spiritual authority of the prevailing party was exercised with in- 
creasing severity, many of its most respectable adherents, who 
ats ealled upon to renounce, were provoked to assert, their 
private opinions, to pursue the consequences of their mistaken 
eels, and openly to erect the standard of rebellion against 
unity of ges earth, The Gnosties were distinguished as 
ee Sear ite, the most learned, and the most wealthy of 
the mn name, and that general appellation which ex- 
pressed « superiority of knowledge was either assumed by their 
own pride or ironically bestowed by the envy of their ad~ 
vermries.© They were almost without exception of the race of 
the Gentiles, their principal founders seem to have been 


Bueitee lider Goowics considered Jehownb, the Creator, as a Being of a mixed 
Kerwoen God and the Damion. Others confounded him with the evil 
Cae Bim econ century of the general story of Manheim, wich 

b concise, account of their strange opinions on this 


a octee Hist eae Manichéisme, Lic. 4° Origen and St Agustin 
=a ase jit 2, iv, 22. Clemens, Atexnndrin: Stromal, Wi 


alte oe ied ‘suppose that Gnosticism is referred to in the first 
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, where the warmth of the climate 

eee th and the to indolent 
templative devotion. The Gnostics blended with the 

dai Soran sublime bot gore ver fe eye 

ental ly, and even 0 

ies erste gutneretentty of matter, the peti 

ceric and the ee hierarchy of the invisible 

As soon as they launched out into that vast abyss, they 

themselves to the guidance of a disordered i 

as the paths eee various cere the 

were imperceptibly divided into more tl particular sects 

of whom the most celebrated appear to have been the Basilidians,- 

the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still later 

oe Manichwans, Each of these sects could boast of its 


aula of itor 0 san ieapees to their respective: 
tenets.” The success of the Gnostics was rapid and extensive? 
They covered Asia and Egypt, established themselves in 

and sometimes penetrated into the provinces of the West. 


# In the account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, Moshain 
ingenious and candid; Le Clere dall, but exict; Beausobre almost i 
spect and Hse muich to be feared tht the pritnitive fathers are wory 

‘calumniat ted in Syrin, and entered upon a 

Sign kepaaed ie we top met ‘and came under the influence of 


smn). 
“ious relic tee 
1 with 


Tt was impossible 
the Gnestics could receive our ieee many parts of which (particularly 
im the resurrection of Christ) are Te dea, and as it might seem ees 
ied their favourite tenets. It is therefore (Gita) shot ehoom 
fae {Epist. ad Sage. Pes Apo, c «($i 21) sao so 
‘vague and doubtful ition, 


to-exnploy a jeatoadl sae 
of the evangelists. 

= Faciunt favos et vespar; fiaciunt ecclesias et Marcioniten, is he atraag ex 
pression ea ia as a rAdy. Mare. by. 
S) Inthe time of Epiphanius (advers. Hasreses, po). the -Marctanites wane 
very numerous in Tialy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
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required not from their untutored mind any belief of an 

revelation, Their faith was insensibly fortified 

and enlarged, and the church was ultimately benefited by the 
of its most inyeterate enemies. 

Bat, whatever difference of opinion might subsist between the me. 
Orthodox, the Ebionites, Siddha Gnosties, concerning the Sigeifer 
divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were all 

fo ncleanege by the same exclusive zeal and by the same 
for idolatry which had distinguished the Jews from 
\the other nations of the ancient world. The philosopher, who 


considered the system of polytheism as a composition of human 
fraud and error, could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
mask of devotion, without apprehending that either the mockery 
i enlAotpees him to the resentment of any 

thi 


or the 

invisible, or, as he conceiv em, imaginary powers. But the 
established religions of Paganism were seen by the primitive 
‘Christians in a much more odious and formidable light, It 


{was the universal sentiment both of the church and of heretics 


The demons soon 
discovered and abused the natural of the human 
heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
of mankind from their Creator, they us place and 
honours of the Supreme Deity. By T of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once g 
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and revenge, and obtained the only comfort of which they 
were yet susceptible, the hope of involving the human | 
in the participation of their guilt and misery. It was I 
or at least it was imagined, that they had distributed 
themselves the most important characters of polytheism, one’ 
damon assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, another of 
Aisculapius, a third of Venus, and « fourth perhaps ot Apia 
and that, by the eirctare of their long experience and aerial 
nature, they were enabled to execute, with sufficient skill and 
dignity, the parts which they had undertaken. They lurked in 
the temples, Lalor fre and sanatt wollte pee 
jounced oracles, and were ent lowed to J 
lee The Christians, oe the interposition of evil 
spirits, could so readily explain every preternatural 
were disposed and even desirous to admit the most extravagant 
fictions of the Pagan mythology. But the belief of ‘the 
Christian was accompanied with horror. The most trifling 
mark of respect to the national worship he considered as ® 
direct homage yielded to the demon, and as an act of rebellion: 
against the majesty of 


In uence of this opinion, it was the first but arduous 

/ duty ofa Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by 

the picts of idolatry. The religion of the nations was not 
merely a speculative doctrine professed in the schools or 

in the temples. The innumerable deities and rites of polytheism 

were close °, interwoven with every circumstance of business or 


pleasure, of public or of private life; and it seemed imy 

to eseape the observance of them, without, at the same tin 

renouncing the commerce of mankind and all the offices ar 

amusements of society. The important transactions of 

and war were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in 

which the magistrate, the senator, and the soldier were 1 

to preside or to participate? The public spectacles were an 

essential part of ee cheerful peat of ba , and Ae 
were su) to accept, as the most gra’ ota 

= that the prince and corte celebrated in honour of their 


“Tertullian (Apolog. ¢. 23 [23]) alleges the confession of the Daemons them 
selves as often as they were tormented by the Christian exorcists, 

4 Tertullian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to caution bit 
brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt,  Recogita silvamy et 
quantae latitant spine. De Coron Militis, « 10. 

©The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place (Aubin 
Gelliny, xiv. 7). Before they entered on business, every senator dropped some: 
wine and frankincense on the altar. Sucton. in August. ¢. 36 








and noble principles, the ee trod in the 
of Plato = a very unjustifiable conclusion, C 
asserted, not ey the future immortality, but. a 
of the human soul) which thy rected too apt pealeic? 
portion of the infinite self-cxisting it wi 
and sustains the universe? A doctrine ‘ine op wl b 
the senses and the experience of mankind might aareetio 
i leisure of a philosophic mind ; or, in the silence of so 

era t sometimes'impart a ray of comfort todesanaiee 

¢ faint impression which had been received in the 

‘was soon obliterated by the commerce and business of 
life, We are sufficiently acquainted with the eminent p 
who flourished in the age of Cicero, and of the first 
with their actions, their characters, and their motives, 
assured that their conduct im this life was never ; 
any serious conviction of the rewards or punishments of « 
state, At the bar and in the senate of the ablest o 
were not apprehensive of giving offence to their h 
exposing that doctrine as an idle and extravagant 
which was rejected with contempt by every man of a) 
education and understanding.** 

Since, therefore, the most sublime efforts of pl 
extend no farther than feebly to point out the desires the 
orat most the probability, of a future state, there is no 
except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the existence 
describe the condition, of the invisible country which is de 
to receive the souls of men after their separation from the 
But we may perceive several defects inherent to the po 
religions of Greece and Rome, which rendered them 
unequal to so arduous a task. 1. The general system of 


‘The pre-existence of human souls, so fr at least as that doctrine 
pase with religion, was adopted by of the Greek and Latin father 
enusobre, Hist. du Manichéisme, 1. vi 
See Cicero pro Cluent. c 61, Cresar ap, Sallust. de Beth Catitin, 
Juvenal, Satir, ii. 


145. 
Bese aliquos manes, et subtermnea regna, 
Nes pucri credunt, nisi qui nondum were Tavantur, 
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the long period which | x 
the Babylonian servitudes, the re ae 
as fears of the sagen to Se “had 
narrow con tl resent life. Ay Cyrus 

mitted the exiled nation t return into the ised. | a 
after Ezra had restored the ancient records of their 

celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 

arose ut Jerusalem.“ The former, selected from ber 
opulent and distinguished ranks of society, were strictly attached 

to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they plouibe rejected 
the immortality of the soul, as an opinion that received no 
countenance from the Divine book, which they revered na the 
only rule of their faith. To the authority of scripture the 
Pharisees added that of tradition, and they accepted, under the 
nume of traditions, several speculative tacit from the phil 

or religion of the eastern nations, The doctrines of 
predestination, of angels and spirits, and of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, were in the number of these new 
articles of belief s and, as the Pharisees, by the sate 
their manners, had dra into their party the presi 
Jewish people, the immortality of the soul became the 

sentiment of th gue, under the reign of the 

princes and pontiff. "The temper of the Jews was iocopellogt 
contenting itself with such « cold and languid assent as. 
satisfy the mind of a Polytheist ; and, as soon as they 

the idea of a future state, they embraced it with the zeal 

has always formed the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, 


+ however, added mashing to its evidence, or even probabili 


and it was +a that the doctrine of life and tated 

tality, whi acd pay lictated by nature, approved cuoral 

land recelyed by superstition, Par hal the Pride 

Divine truth from the authority and example of Christ, é 
When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 

mankind, on condition of adopting the faith and of ol 

the precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous 


M4 Sco Le Clere {Prolegomens ad. Hist Koclosinst, soct. 1 «Bh Hs authority 
scems io cury the greater _weig weight, as he has written learned and judicious 
commentary ‘on the books of the Old Testament, 

* Joseph. Antiquitat. 1: xiii. c. 10, De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, According to the niet 
patnma faterpretation of his words, the Sacdducses admitted only tha Peataten 
but it has pleased some modern critics to add the ts 10 their creed amd 
4a suppose that they contented themaelves with rejecting uhe tcaditions of the 

Dr, Jortin has argued that point in bis Remarks on Eeclesiassicnl 
History, vol. ii, p. 103 
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would be suceceded by a joyful Sabbath of a thousand - 

and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the 

the elect who had escaped death, or who had been mi 

revived, would reign upon earth till the time sneolnted tor t 
Jast and general resurrection. So pleasing was thi Herat > 
mind of believers that the New Jerusalem, the seat of 

ful kingdom, was quickly adorned with all the gayest colos 
of the imagination, A felicity consisting only of ee 
spiritual pleasure would have appeared too refined its in 
habitants, who were still supposed to possess their human 
nature and senses. A garden of Eden, with the en 
of the pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced state 
of society which prevailed under the Roman empire. A 
was therefore erected of gold and precious stones, and a super- 
natural plenty of com and wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory; in the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous pro 
ductions the happy and benevolent People was never to be 
restrained by any jealous f exclusive property.“ The 
assurance of such a Millennium was carefully inculeated by « 
succession of fathers from Justin Martyr® and Irenwus, who 
conversed with the imm; isciples of the apostles, 

to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of 

Though it might not be universal 


kind that it m 
degree, to the pr ‘ , tl 
edifice of the church was almi mpleted, the temporary 
support was laid aside, doctrine of Christ’s reign upon 
earth was at first treated as found allegory, was considered 
himself with 


from a misinterpretation of fsalali, 
¢ found in Trencems 
% pene john. 
second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon and the seven 
Lactantins, It is unnecessary to alloge all the intermediate fathers, a8 is 
hot disputed. Yet the curious reader may consult Daillé de Usu Patruma, bl © 4. 
The testimony of Justin, of his own faith and that of hs orthodox 
in the doctrine of @ Millennium, is deli 
fmaneer: (Dialog. cum. Tryphonte 
the beginning of this important passage 
wo may impute it, as we think proper, eit! 


book of 
the fact is 


a 
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of the world itself; which, as it had once 
element of water, was destined to experience 
speedy destruction from the element of fire. tartaet “the opti 
of «general conflagration, the faith of the the’ phils 
coincided with the tradition of the East, the 
Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; and even the phony 
from religious motives, had been chosen for the origi: 

principal scene of the conflagration, was the best adapted for 
that purpose by natural and physical causes; by its deep: ave 
beds of sulphur, and cela jer! of which those of 
#itna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a imperfeet r 
presentation. ‘The calmest and most intrepid ee could st 
refuse to acknowledge that the destruction of the” 

tem of the world by fire was in itself poh 

he Christian, who Fania his belief much lesson t 
arguments of reason than on the authority of tradition and 
interpretation of scripture, expected it with terror and con! 
as a certain and approaching event ; and, as his mind was. 
ally filled with the solemn idea, he considered every 
that eye to the empire as an infallible pit oe 
expiring world.” 

¢ condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the 

Pagans, on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine 
truth, seems to offes the humanity of the 
sent age. But urch, whose faith was of ® 
much firmer consisten delivered over, without gee 
eternal torture the far greater part of the human species, 
charitable hope might pe ¢ indulged in favour of Scrady 
or some other sages of antiquity, who had consulted the 
of reason before that of the gospel had arisen,” But it was 


. whatever may be the | a of individuals, it is stil the 
ait the Christian churches ; nor can even our own refuse to admit 
conclusions which must be dmwn from the vilith and the xvilith of ber Articles, 
The who have so dill eavly studied the works of the thes, 
andl thi M. de ‘Tillemont 


Jansenists, 
this sentiment ‘with distinguish 
dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his daronation, 


haps the only leader of a party who 
give no less offence to the Lutherans than to the Catholics. 
Histoire des Varlanlons des Relies Protetantes, 1 i, «19-28 
7 Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the pli philossplers Wee 
Instructed by the Logos; confounding its double signification of the humad 
reason and of the Divine Word. 


as ever adopted the milder sentiment, and 
“a Seer Boss, 


| i 
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re Christian reli it be true, it 
task to Seeeeehintthes peel the safest snot pre 
party that he could possibly embrace. 
ba The supernatural gifts, which even in this fee oa 
ascribed to the Christians above the rest of mankind, toast beats 
vaweortte conduced to their own comfort, and very 
conviction of infidels, Besides the pesealcgl 
might sometimes be affected by the immediate in! 
the any, when he suspended the laws of Nature for: 
igion, the Christian church, from the time of the ey 
nd their first disciples," has claimed an cointer a 
sion of pencleeeaerts) the gift of tongues, of vision and of 
\propheey, Hing panels of healing the siek, 
“The knowledge of foreign languages 
ies of Trengeus, 


natives of Gaul.7$ he 
veyed in the form of a waking or of a ae vision, is deseribed 
asa favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks of the — 
on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon bishops. Wher 
their devout minds were sufficiently prepared by course of 
prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the ex! 
impulse, they were transported out of their senses, and del 
in extasy what was inspired, being mere organs of the 
Spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it7® 
id that the design of these visions was, for the raost 

ahs to disclose the fi future history, or to guide the 
administration, of the church, The —eeos of the 
from the bodies of those unhappy persons whom they 
permitted to torment was considered as a signal 
ary, triumph of religion, and is repeatedly ea by 

logists ws the most convincing evidence of tl 
Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually 
a public manner, and in the presence of a great heel 


Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible to overlook 
fa emruinbes of rilace ane inspiration, which may be found in the a 
fathers. 

7 Erenveus adv. Hoopes. Procm. p. fd Dr. Middleton (Pree Inquiry, p. oy de) 
Observes tht, is this pretension of all others was the most difficult 10 support iy 
Att {tas the soonest given up. «The observation sults ba lyporhesi, 

AU . Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes. ‘Tertullian 
idvers. Mareionst. L. tet These ptions are not very unlike the prophet: 
fry for which Cicero (de Divinat. il, 54) expresses 20 little reverence, 
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5 the it was relieved by the power or skill of 
= fabled ot Deane ein 

antiquity, wl 
lp pi heraag 
diseases, of the most inveterate or even 
pneternatural kind, can no | occasion any surprise, when 
we recollect that in the days of Ireneus, about the end of the 
| second century, the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
esteemed an uncommon event; that the miracle was 
performed on necessary occasions, by great fasting 
the joint supplication of the church of the place, and that 
the persons thus restored to their prayers had lived afterwards 
among them many years.7® At « period, when faith could’ 
be nares many wonderful victories over death, it seems aa 
to account for the icism of those philosophers who still 
rejected and derided the doctrine of the Tirtoatical A noble 
had rested on this important ground the whole contro- 
promised Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, that, if he 
be gratified with the sight of a single person who had 
raised from the dead, he would immediately 
Christian religion. [t is somewhat remarkable 
of the first castern church, however anxious for 


Pi miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the moe 
_ sanetion of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free“™ 
oe an inquiry; which, though it has met with the 

* most favournble reception from the Public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of o vn as well 

as of the other Protestant churches of Europe.*! i 
sentiments on this subject will be much less infl 


7 Tervallian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to 
‘Of the primitive miracles, the power of exorcising is U 


Protestants ; 
Dodw j 
y was still more fertile In 


‘Benedictin, Paris, 1742 [e 13 
ANT 


ity of Oxfor n ents. From the 
of Motheim (p. 231}, we ents of Lutheran 
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icular its than by our habits of and 
Seabee be: the eee of the ceuiciee ahichone a 
accustomed ourselves to require for the proof of « miraculous 


payee event, The duty of an historian does not eall upon him to” 


interpose his private judgment in this nice and cone 
troversy ; but he ought not to dissemble the dit of | 

ing such « theory as may reconcile the interest of religion w 
that of reason, of making « application of that» i 
and of defining with precision the limits of that 

exempt from error and from deceit, to which we might 

posed to extend the gift of supernatural powers, From the fimt 
of the fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bi 

of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles is continued without inter 
ruption, and the wess of superstition was so gradual and 
almost imperceptible that we know not in what particular 

we should by the chain of tradition. Every age bears 4 
mony to the wonderful events by which it was disti ed, 
and ‘its testimony appears no less weighty and respectable thas 
that of the preceding generation, till we are insensibly led ou 
to accuse our own inconsistency, if in the eighth or in the 
twelfth century we deny to the venerable Bede, or to the 
Bernard, the same degree of confidence which, in the ip 
century, we had so liberally granted to Justin or to Irenseus.® 
If the truth of any of those miracles is appreciated by theit 
apparent use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to con 
vince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations to convert; 
and sufficient motives might always be produced to justify 

j interposition of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to 

‘tion is persuaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is 
‘convinced of the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident 
| that there must have been some period in which they were cither 
suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the Christian church. 
Whatever wra is chosen for that purpose, the death of the 
apostles, the conversion of the Roman empire, or the extinction 
of the Arian heresy,“ the insensibility of the Christians who 


It may seem somewhat remarkable that Bernard of Clairvaux, who records: 
so many miracles of his friend St. Malachi. never takes any notice of his 
which, in their turn, however, are carefully related by bis companions and 
disciples. In the long series of ecclesiastical history, does there exist # sigghe 
instanor of @ saint asserting that he himself possessed. the gift of miracles ? 

"The conversion of Constantine is the ara which is most - Bxed 
Protestants. ‘The more rational divines are unwilling to admit the miracles: 
the fourth, whilst the more credulous are unwilling to reject those of the tty 
century, 


* 
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described as the surest pledge of the divine favour and 
felicity, and recommended as the first or perhaps 
Speci either oka apeb sully’ practned (yada 
irtues, which may be equally 3 ‘ 
destitute of any value ce enicacy in. the work of oar justification, 
Me youn IV. But hd primitive Christian pears te Eee ya 
‘ae Virtues ; and it was ve justly it the | 
cine persuasion, which enlightened or subsined the un 
must, at the same time, purify the heart, and direct the 
of the believer, The first apologists of CI who 
the innocence of their brethren, and the writers of a later’ 
who celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, di 
most lively colours, the reformation of manners 
introduced into the world by the preaching of the gospel. As 
itis my intention to remark only such human causes as were 
permitted to second the influence of revelation, | shall h 
mention two motives which might naturally render the li 
| the primitive Christians much purer and more austere thas 
those of their Py contemporaries, or their degenerate, 
(‘sors ; Riectancn ie their past sins, and the laudable desire 
| Supporting the reputation of the society in which they were 
é . = 
ot it is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the 
7™#©* malice of infidelity, that the Christians ae into lard 
the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were 
by a sense of remorse, were casily persuaded to wash away, if 
the water of baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for wi 
the york of Bee gods refused to grant them any ex 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from mi 0 
contributes as much to the honour as it did ot cee 
the church. The friends of Christianity may ucknowledge 
ithout a blush that many of the most eminent saints had been 
Retore their baptism the most abandoned sinners. Those 
persons who in the world had followed, though in an imperfect 
manner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived such” 
a calm sutisfaction from the opinion of their own rectitude, as 
rendered them much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of 
shame, of gricf, and of terror, which have given’ birth’ to! sd 
many wonderful conversions, After the example of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel disdained not the 


“The Imputations of Celsus and Jullan, with the defence of the fathers, are 
very fairly stated Ly Spanheitn, Commentaire sur les Ctsars de Julian, p. 468 


= 





t 


i 


q 


to anger, to ambition, and to revenge ; but, when it is 
the sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes, 
virtue; and, if those virtues are accompanied with: 
a family, a state, or an empire may be indebted: 
re rem ter ulanntec oom 
( man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe: 


uch stronger and more doubtful nature. 
oe 


of the agreeable, to the love of action we may attribute: 


philosopher Peregri (of whose life and death Locian has left 
soteranie nara} mpd. for © tong tcte, on the Chedahous an piety nt 


the Christians 
“See a very jodicious treatise of Barbeyrac suria Morale des Péres. 
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of the useful and respectable qualifications. The character 
which both the one and the other should be united and 
would seem to constitute the most perfect idea of 
nature. The insensible and inactive disposition, which 
be supposed alike destitute of both, would be rejected, 
by the common consent rs yer “ utterly incapable of 
precuring any happiness to the individual, or an, iblie benefit 
tothe world, But it was not in ‘his world that ‘the primitive yy" 
Christians were desirous of making themselves cither agreeable, 
or useful, 
The ition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason oF 
ad the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may 
the leisure of a liberal mind, Such amusements, how-' 
ever, were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted with the 
utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, who. despised all’) 
that was not tseful to salvation, and who considered | / 
all ‘of discourse as.a criminal abuse of the gift of speech. {! 
Tn our present state of existence, the body is so inseparably 
connected with the soul that it seems to be our interest to taste, 
with innocence und moderation, the enjoyments of which that 
companion is susceptible, Very different was the 
of our devout predecessors ; vainly aspiring to imitate | 
the ion_of angels, they disdained, or they. affected .to | 
disdain, bere earthly and corporeal delight.*” Some of our 
senses are necessary for our preservation, others for our 
subsistence, and others again for our information, and thus far it | 
was impossible to reject use ofthem. The first sensation of 
was marked as the first momentof theirabuse., The un-/ 
candidate for Heaven was instructed, not only to resist the 
allurements of the taste or smell, but even to shut his ears 
ween the profane harmony of sounds, and to view with indif- 
the most finished productions of human art, Gay apparel, 
magnificent houses, and elegant furniture were supposed to unite 
the double guilt of pride and of sensuality: « sim fe and mortified 
was more suitable to the Christian who was certain of 
and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of luxury, 
‘are extremely minute and circumstantial ;” and among 
yarious articles which excite their pious indignation, we 
may enumerate false hair, garments of any colour except white, 


Institut, Divia. 1. vi. ¢ 20, 21, 22. 
work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitlod the pen ire hich 
nadiments of ethics, as they were taught in the most celebeated of the 
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As the legislative authority of the partic 
insensibly superseded by the nes alionena 
by their alliance a much larger share of e3 eal 
power; and, ns soon as they were connected by 
common interest, were ennbled to attack, 
vigour, the original rights of their ch 


lates of the third cent ged 
of exhortation eee he 


a undivided 
repeated, might bonst:an earthly claim to a transitory do 
a was the episcopal authority alone which was derived: 
and extended itself over this and over ano 
The Vshors were the vicegerents of Christ, the suce 
les, and the ee pees ohibe 
Mosaic law. Their exclusive privil ring the sacer- 
dotal character invaded the Freedna both of clerical 
popular elections; and if, in the administration of 
they still consulted the judgment of the 
inclination of the people, they most carefully 
merit of such a voluntary condescension, The bishops 
eae the supreme authority which resided in the 
their brethren ; but, in the government of his Lane 
each of them exacted from his rs same imp! 
as if that favourite metaphor been calle oad 
the shepherd had been of a more exalted nature than: 
his sheep. This obedience, however, was not imposed 
out some efforts on one side, and some resistance on pl in 
The Laepieuiod part of the constitution rene in many places, 
very warmly supported by the zealous or interested 
of the inferlor vee 2 But their patriotism received! ies 
minious epithets of faction and schism ; and the episcopal 
was indebted for its rapid progress to the labours eee ate 
prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the 
arts of the most ambitious statesman with the Christian 


Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitate Beclesie, p 75—B8 


enn Bie may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct. of 
his pale Le Clare, ia short eof ypran (i {iibloigue 
ee lees b great freedom and accuracy, 


- 





the councils of each eet 

the 1 city, and these aspil 

the | titles of Metropolitans an 

themselves to usurp over their a brethren the same 


in the most pomp- 
ous terms, the temporal honours and advantages of the city over 


which he presided; the numbers and opulence of the Christians 


purity with which they 
the tradition of the faith, as it had been transmitted 
ete es “san of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the 
le, to whom the foundation of their church was 
m every cause, either of il or/of an ecclesi- 
emcee it was €asy to foresee that Rome must ex 
mespect, and would soon claim 
of the faithful bore a just proportion to the capital sapien 
of the empire; and the Rorman church was the greatest, the pode 
most numerous, and, in regard to the West, the most ancient of 
all the Christian establishments, many of which had received 
their religion from the pious labours of her missionaries, In- 
stead of os lic founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of 
Corinth, the banks of the Tiber were supposed 
jell honoured with the preaching and martyrdom of 


Felicissimus, &c., whom the bishop of Carthage rele from 
Africa, were fot the most detestable monsters of erates 
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and 
astical revenue.” If we may give credit to the 
declamations of Cyprian, there were too many among his . 
brethren who, in the: edecntion of their charge, violated 
precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even of m 
virtue, By some of these unfaithful stewards, the ri 
church were lavished in sensual pleasures, Riper 
perverted to the purposes of private gain, of frau 
chases, and of rapacious usury.” But, as long as the 
Sclkatin of the Chetan peaple were free sand h 


the abuse of their confidence could not be very 

the general uses to which their liberality was appli 
honour on the religious socicty. A decent portion vet aay 
for the maintenance of the bishop and his el 


sum was allotted for the expenses my the oi hai 
which the feasts of love, the 


e * whole i rem 
a 


been canes by their firm attachment to, the 
A generous intercourse of charity united 

distant provinces, and the smaller congregations were obi 
assisted by the alms of their more opulent brethren. 
an institution, which paid less regard to the merit than: he 
distress of the object, very materially conduced to the progress” 
of Christianity. The Pagans, who were actuated by a sense of 
humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknowl 
benevolence, of the new sect.4 The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hospitable — 


M9 Constitut, Apostol. fi. 35. 
wth sere pe Su ier ia ‘The charge is confirmed by the: 
otc je by Dn of Cra ‘Ren Ce oe 

eo Lain in 3 ‘gh eceras me the Citi 


Bb 
mortified 
cainty macnn ace aly tts ows Sad kale te eb 


= 
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nr Neal lect of the world 
Javahh scnerins-ofcrant-of chon eat 


the i bat en x 
ip arr Aap gran aaenager — apsti 


IL. It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude from 


itaicommumion and benefits euch among its mesnbers as reject or = 


violate those ions which have been established by general 
consent. In exercise of this power, the censures of the 
charch were chiefly directed against scandalous sinners, 

po ca those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of 
the authors, or the followers, of any 

which had. been condemned by the judgment 

of the eps order; and against those unhappy persons who, 
whether from choice or from compulsion, had polluted themselves 
see thei bap by ang to nntrus orn. The 
munication were of a temporal as well as 

Seite fosure The Christian against whom it was pro- 

nounced was a eres of any part in the oblations of the faithful. 
The ties both of religious and of private friendship were dis- 
solved ; he found himself a profane object of abhorrence to. the 
persons whom he the most esteemed, or by whom he bad been 
the most tenderly beloved; and, as fir as an expulsion from a 
le society could imprint on his character a mark of 


n 
and melancholy ; but, as it pes notion their 

far exceeded their sufferings. Th: efi 
Christian communion were those of eternal life 





sity of Chitin of vice or idolatry were sensible of 
condition, and anxiously desirous of Being restored to the 
rd aiinvcrebee arwe a a ee 
to the treatment penitents, 
ce hore one of justice, the other of mercy, | tr ame 
eats church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the meanest place in the 
holy community, which they had disgraced or deserted, 
leaving them to the remorse of a guilty conselence, | 
See le tome al nt the cote 
M6 A milder st Sopa eb onitceal eh 
i icone purest and most Te of the 
‘of reconciliation and of Heaven 
sinst returning penitent; but « severe 
discipline was dire which, while it: 


the door of. the petatiraer 
of his offences, and soliciting the 
IF the ast wf ey eos a 


whole years of penance were esteemed rs ow oe 
Dep heed it was siaeyntyi 
the sinner, ae oy or the Phere was) 
readmitted into the bosom of the church. A’ sentence of 
excommunication ry how tit reserved for some” 


crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and particalarly for the 
inexcusable relapses of th those penitents who had already ex= 
and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical suy 
According to the circumstances or the number of the , the 
exercise of the ae discipline was varied by the discretion 


but their respective ennons, which are still extant, seem ts) 


The Montanists and the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion with the 


‘obstinacy, found édemsefees at last in the number of excom- 
amvelt ond ‘See the leaned and copious Mosheim, Secul. ii. nd Si, 


© Dionysius ap. Eused iv. 23. Cyprian, de Lapsis 
W Cave's Primitive iii. ‘The adtmirers of it 
open ti eee oer os antiquity regret 
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a very different spirit.. The Galatian, who after his 
repeatedly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his 
@ penance of seven years, and, if he shad /ieeduced 
imbate his example, only three years more were 
the term of his exile, But the unl Neer 
had committed the same offence, was deprived of hope 
reconciliation, even in. the article of death ; Past his idolatry 
placed at the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, 
which a sentence, no less terrible, wi unced. 
these we may distinguish the as pelned gal it of 

a presbyter, or even a deacon,|? 

mixture of liberality and. rigour, the gm 

sation of rewards and. punishments, according togerenme 

of policy as well as justice, constituted the Amnan 
of the church. The bishops, whote paternal care 


i 
2E 


as 


fl q 


cag 


Jealous of any rival in the exercise of a di 


prevent the desertion of those troopswhich a in| 

under the banner of the cross, and whose numbers every day 

became more considerable. From the imperious declamations 

pecurien we ahead naturally conclude. that the doctrines of 
formed the most essential part of 


declaring his inflexible resolution to geil the 
Jaws. Lf such irregulat sul with 
‘it is thus that the ree Carthage chides the 
colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, there 
Ermscora. vieour 5" an end of the sublime jand 


Rpt. 69 SAEs 
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divine power of ing the church, an end of 
itself" Cyprian had renounced those temporal hi " 
it is probable he would never have obtained; but the acquisition 
‘of such absolute command over the consciences und r 
of a congregation, however obscare or despised by the 
inore truly grateful to the pride of the human ‘than the 
possession of the most despotic power imposed by arms and eon 
quest on a reluctant people. “e Wi 
In the course of this im nt, though perhaps 
inquiry, I have attempted to display the causes Whi 
so efficaciously assisted the truth of the Christian religions 
among these causes we have discovered any artificial ornaments, 
any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of error api 
passion, it cannot appear surprising that mankind should be the 
most sensibly affected by such motives as were suited to their 
yimperfect nature. It was by the aid of these causes, exclusive 
‘zeal, the immediate expectation of another world, the claim of 
‘miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the constitution of 
‘the primitive church, that Christiani id itself with so 
‘much success in the Roman empire, To the first of these the 
‘Christians were indebted for their invincible valour, whieh 
disdained to capitulate with the enemy whom they were 
to vanquish. The three succeeding causes supplied their valour 
with the most formidable arms. The last oft! causes unite 
their courage, directed their arms, and gave their efforts: 
irresistible weight which even a small band of well-trained a 
intrepid volunteers has so often possessed over an undisciplined 
multitude, ignorant of the subject, and careless of the event of 
the war, In the various religions of Polytheiam, jeer 
fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves | 
eredulous superstition of the populace, were perhaps the) 
order of priests! that di their whole support and cre 
from their sacerdotal ae ty ak were very ish 
by a personal concern the sat or prosperity of their 
thtelar deities. The ministers of Polyahicien both in Rome and 
in the provinces, were, for the most part, men of a noble Birth, 
and of an affluent fortune, who received, as an 
distinction, the care of « celebrated temple, or of a public 
sacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at their own. ex) the 
sacred games,“ and with cokt indifference pre sere | the 


The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priests of the Syrian are 
Very humorously desoritied by Apuloins, in the eighth book of his Mi 
im The office of Asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequently te 


& 
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in the Greek Janguages at # considerable distance 
from Jerusalem, and after the Gentile converts were grown 
numerous.!' As soon as those histories were trans~ 
inted into the mer] tongue, they were perfectly intelligible to 
all the ts of Rome, excepting only to the peasants, of 
and , for whose benefit particular versions were 
Beaeeiad fc te oe Jogh Reber ogee 
use 0) ions, an_casy passage for 
the Christian missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from 
Ttaly to the extremity of Spain or Britain; nor did those 
spiritual conquerors encounter any of the obstacles which usually 
retard or prevent the introduction of a foreign religion inte a 
distant country. There is the reason. to believe that 
before the of Diocletian Constantine, the faith of 
been preached in, every province, and in all the 
of the ire; but the foundation of the Several tories 
the rales of the faithful who composed them, prog 
proportion to the unbelieving multitude, are now 
obscurity, or disguised by fiction and declamation, 


Such imperfect circumstances, however, as have reached our 
concerning the increase of the Christian name in 

Greece, (ap ey in Italy, and in the West, we shall 

to relate, without neglecting the real or imaginary 

whieh lay beyond the frontiers of the Roman 


rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the mu 
‘sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle of 
he Gentiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
p yb he had scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently 
by his disciples ; and it should me. ‘that, sass the 
centuries, the most considerable body of ‘i 
fas contained within those limits, Among the societ e which 
were paid in Syria, none were more ancient or more 
than those of Damascus, of Bera or Aleppo, and of 
Antioch. The proplictic introduction of the Apocalypse his 


that St, Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of which only the 
on is ey tt seems, however, daneemoa io repiee their pes 
jBapat Hisicry 1a kena vorepibere, Papias ap 
Greck Mat a translation of this, but may have 
aand Mark, which is ysnecaly Believed ow to be te catiest 


ot Leta a ag and in apc of Alexandria, 
Ephesus ieee ad Nov. Testament, and 
‘and extensive collection, vol. xv. 
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described and immortalized the seven churches of Asia:— 
nomen yma, Pergamus, Thyatira,# biter ers | 
; Sree their colonies were soon diffused 
rae country. In a very early period, the iceeos obeeee 
Ind Crete, the provinces of Thrace and M: 
favourable reception to the new eee and Christian : eae 
were soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of 
Athens. The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic churches 
allowed a sufficient space of time for their increase and multe 
plication, and even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics 
serve to display the flourishing condition of the orthodox ehurel, 
since the appellation of heretics has always been applied to the 
less numerous party. To these domestic testimonies we 
add the confession, the complaints, and the apprehensions: 
the Gentiles themselves. From the writings of Lucian, & 
philosopher who had studied mankind, and who describes their 
manners in the most lively colours, we may learn that, under 
the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus was filled 
with Epicureans and Christians. Within years after 
the death of Christ,"** the humane Pliny laments the 
of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate, 
very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, he affirms 
temples were almost deserted, that the sacred victims: 
found any purchasers, and that the superstition had- 
infected the cities, but had even spread itself into the villages 
and the open country of Pontus and Bithynia? 
‘ 2 
api Deause the Caurch of Thyetin ik hot et founda 
stews the fact,-extricates himself from the itl by genial 
Seas epunies of Ignatin nd Diohysice (ap: Bose tv eal Rea 
churches fa Asia and "That of Athens seems to have been one of 
MT Lucian in Alexandro, «a, Christianity, however, tt. ha bam 
‘equally diffused over Pontus } since in the middie of the thle century there 
more than seventeen betiewers in the extensive diocese of NeoCesarmas 


ding to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the 

two Gemini, In the year 39 of our t wera. Pliny was sent [nto | 

{according to Pag i the year 110. [Te evening on, wich the mon 

visible began the Jewish month ; and by astronomical calculation of the! 
motion we ean determine that the rsth of Nisan might have fallen on Fi 

int! Fs 27, 30, 33 and 34 A.D. (29 is excluded), Bat the gies & 

cated: by the ‘inosrininty at what time tbe Jewish day began, 


oe P407.] 


n. Epist. x, 97. 


bk 
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with devotion, but, as it is seldom compatible with zeal, we 
(may perceive and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
[those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin 
tongue; since they did not, during the three first centuries, 
give birth toa single ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which 
elaimed a just pre-eminence of learning and authority over all 
the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the gospel 
‘was more faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Spain and 
Britain; and, if we may credit the vehement assertions of Tere 
tullian, they had already received the first rays of the faith 
when he addressed his apology to the magistrates of the emperor 
Severus? But the obscure and imperfect origin of the western 
churches of Europe has been so negligently recorded that, if we 
would Jeg the oo and manner of their dancatn/ ore must 
supply the silence of antiquity by those legends which avarice 
or ‘ition long cca ah "hictated to the monks in the 
of their convents..% Of these holy romances, that 
apostle St, James can alone, by its single extravagance, 
ileserve to be inentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of the 
ae of ceeaeareth, i ee oe dato a ansloroe ight, 
charged at the of Spanish chivalry in their 
battles yi eet hi ee cele- 
brated his exploits; the miraculous shrir postella dis- 
played his power; and the sword of a military order, assisted by 
the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient to remove every 
oad of profane criticism. 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman Perood the 
empire; and, according to the primitive fathers, who interpret toman se 
faots by ecy, the new religion wi a century after the 
death of its divine author, had already visited every part of the 

“There exists not,” says Justin Martyr, “a 
whether Greek or barbarian, or any other race of m 
soever ‘jon or manners they may be dis hi 
‘ever ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell 


PP The dave of Tertullian's Apology is fixed, in a dissertation of Mosheim, to 
he yrs. His Ad Nationes, written either just before or just after, or 
partly after, the Apologeticum, covers the same groxind briefly.) 

In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either inclination or courage 
pwhether Joneph of Arimathes founded the monastery of Glastonbury, 
Dione Areopagite preferred the residence of Puris to that of 


hosis was formed in the ninth centary, See 
Sete agree 
Imitates Livy, and the honest detection of the legend James 
Miscellanies, vol. fi, p. 221. 
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to the subtile 


sight of Heayen while th OH Peeler ed wn 
earth, Euclid is perpet in their 
and Theophrastus are the aitets of “hele preemie 4 
express an uncommon reverence for the works of 


of the infidels, and they corrupt the Bimnplicity, of the 
iy the refinements of human reason. 
ean it be affirmed with truth that the breathe of Hirth ee | 
fortune were always separated from the profession of 
Several Roman citizens were brought before the 


Pliny, and he soon discovered that a & great number 
of every order of men in Bithynia had deserted the 
of their ancestors.” His unsuspected testimony may, 
instance, obtain more credit than the bold challenge of 
, when he addresses himself to the fears as well as to 
m of the proconsul of Africa, by assuring him that, 
in his cruel intentions, he must decimate Carthage, 
an will find among the guilty many persons of 
own rank, senators and matrons of noblest extraction, 
the friends or relations of his most intimate friends.) 
Leki that about forty years 
as persuaded of the truth of this assertion, 
in one of his es he evidently supposes that aes. 
Henights, and ladies of quality were engaged in the 
1 The church still continued to increase its 
oom as it Jost its internal part i 
the palace, the courts o! 
‘concealed a multitude of Christians pra endeavoured to 
the interests of the present with those of a future life, 
these exce| fone sre either too Few is nnaler, 7 OF LOO chotain 
e, entit to remove the imputation of ignorance : 
ibe been so Seogeally cast the ne 
Christianity, Instead of employing in our defence 


, except the hereti re 
Th Gail cher the Contalans 
ives Romani... Multi 
vosantur in periculan 


fe ‘Vet even his ehetoric rises no higher than to claim 
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They ex; with superfluous wit and clo- 
serene of Polytheism. They interest our com- 
ing, the innoce: 
But, when th 


ledge the authority of those 
both are obliged, with devout reverence, to 
ir accomplishment. But this 


Mosaic nsation and the hetic style” In 
fal hands of Justin and of eye reeual 
of the Hebrew oracles evay in 


icious to an unenlightened 

which, shies the 

4 were obtruded on 

irations, of Heaven, 

ar Spa ie pte of eerelation 

reminds us inj) ious conduct of those poets 

their invulnerable heroes with a useless weight oF 
and brittle armour. 


icp we excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan sng ot air 


phic world to those evidences which were presented 
of OF 


Imnipotence, not to their reason, but to their 

| Daring the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their 
ples, the doctrine which they preached was confirmed 
le prodigies. The lame walked, the blind sew, 
healed, the dead were raised, demons were 


4, and the laws of Nature were frequently suspended gens: 


o 


ions of the Sibyls, 
(ogeries, which have bee 
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CHAPTER XVI 


The Conduct of the Raman Government toreards the Christians, from 
the Reign of Nero to that of Constantine 


Ty We seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the onrmsniy 
sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as beens 
austere lives of the ter number of those who, during the ™**""" 
first ages, embraced the faith of the gospel, we should naturally 
that so benevolent a doctrine would have been received 
due reverence, even by the unbelieving world; that the 
learned and the polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; and that the 
Fagttratcs, instead of persecuting, would have protected an 
of men who yielded the most passive obedience to the 
laws, though they declined the active cares of war and govern- 
ment. If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal tolera- 
tion of Polytheism, as it was invariably maintained by the faith 
of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, and the policy of 
the Roman senate and emperors, we are at a loss to discover 
what new offence the Christians had committed, what new 
io could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, 
and what néw motives could urge the Roman: princes, who 
beheld, without concern, a thousand forms of religion subsisting 
ih peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment 
on any part of their subjects, who had chosen for themselves a 
it f, but an inoffensive, mode of faith and worship. 
religious policy of the ancient world seems to have 
“ 4 more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the 
greas of Christianity, About fourscore years after the death 
Pr Christ, his innocent disciples were punished with death, by 
the sentence of « proconsul of the most amiable and philosophic 
¢haracter, and, according to the laws of an emperor, distinguished 
the wisdom and justice of his general administration. The 
alogies which were repeatedly addressed to the successors of 
h, are filled with the most pathetic complaints, that the 
who obeyed the dietates, and solicited the liberty, of 


» were alone, among all the subjects of the Roman 
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of political justicd and the public safety. From the reign of 
Nero to that of ‘Antoninus Ping the Jews discovered a fierce 
impatience of thé dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke 
out in the most furious massacres and insurrections, Humanity 
is shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which they 
committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, 
where they dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsuspect- 
natives;! and we are tempted to applaud the severe 
retaliation which was exercised’ by the arms of the legions 
against a race of fanatics, whose dire and credulous superstition 
seemed to render them the implacable enemies not only of the 
Roman government, but of human kind? The enthusiasm of 
the Jews was supported by the opinion that it was unlawful for 
them to pay taxes to an idolatrous master; and by the flattering 
promise which they derived from their ancient oracles, that a 
ing Messiah would sooh arise, destined to break their 
fetters to invest the fayourites of heaven with the empire of 
the earth. It was by announcing himself as their long-expected 
deliverer, and by calling on all the descendants of Abraham to 
‘asiert the hope of Isracl, that the famous Barchochebas collected 
a formidable army, with which he resisted, during two years, the 

power of the emperor Hadrian." 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment qolerauion 

of the Roman princes expired after the victory ; nor were theirtuligon 
gons continued beyond the period of war and danger, 
the general indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild 
of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to their 
privileges, and once more obtained the permission of 
cireumeising their children, with the easy restraint that they 
should never confer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing 
mark of the Hebrew race. The numerous remains of that 


tm Cyrene they massrered 230,006 Greeks; in Cyprus, 240,000; In Egypt, 

fmulsitude, | Many of theo unhappy victims wore sawed asunder 

10.4 precedent to which Duvid had given the sanction of his example, 

Jews devoured the flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the 

— Wke ® girdle round their bodies. See Dion Cassius,  Ixviii. po 4145 
fe. x2]. 

Fepeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learn from 

BUEiee Gotten fo. 14)) thar to Hadrian's war g8,00s Jews wore cat off 

‘the sword, ‘ap inhnite number which perished by famine, by disease, 


. » Histoire des Juifs, 1. Le 17, for the 

according to the Rabbis, lv. c. 11, 1% 13, for the 
12. 

in lawyer (|. vi. tegular,), that we are: indubted 

‘Mf the Edict of Antoninus, Sex Casaubon ad Hist. 
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of philosophers and the au! of the 
bere this national obligation, their 


lowers were justified by the 
it was universally acknowledged 
t it would have been 


das sacred. 
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and the most pious of men e 
dangerous imputation of impiety. M. 
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less surprising that the founder of Christiani 
be reve “by His disciples as a ad's 
but that he should be adored as a God. “The Poly- 
theists were disposed to adopt every article of faith which 
seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or imperfect, 
with the popular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, of 
Hereules, and of A’sculapins had, in some measure, prepared 
their i tion for the appearance of the Son of God under 
a homan form. But they were astonished that the Christians 
Mould abandon the temples of those ancient heroes who, in the 
infiney of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, and 
vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the earth; in 
order to choose, for the exclusive object of their religious worship, 
an obscure teacher who, in a recent age, and among a bar- 
barous people, had fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of his 
own countrymen or to the jealousy of the Roman government, 
‘The Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal 
alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and 
immortality which was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary sufferin, 

his universal benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of his 
actions and character were insufficient, in the opinion of those 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, of empire, and 
‘Success ; and, whilst they refused to acknowledge his stupen- 
triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they 
misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering 
and ignominious death of the divine Author of Christianity. 

j ‘personal galt which every Christian had contracted, in me 

thus preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, the 
Meats the Christians as a company of dreaming enthusiasts, taudvies aifipior 
dipofaravvres, Se., and in one place manifestly alludes to the vision, 


@ whieh St. Past was bpm acteag to the third heaven. In another place, Trie- 
phon, tian, after deriding the f Paganism 


pa 

wswer of Critins) Wal Speos 4 dpOhnricy ofa 
cies, 

meal 
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and. second boo! 
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their inflexible obstinacy appeared, deserving of 


Recaro wich which the disciples of Christ 
A a Decessi 


ir wishes and their eons Tt was 

; they ar say concealed what they would have 

ine to disclose. ir mistaken prudence afforded an 
for malice to invent, and for suspicious credulity to 
horrid tales which described the Christians as the 
‘human kind, who practised in their dark recesses 

Paved taney could suggest, and who 
the favour of eee unknown God by the sacrifice of 
oe virtue, There were many who pretended to con- 
ss or to relate the ceremonies of this abhorred socicty. It was 
“that a peg ban infant, entirely Sree ‘over with 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to 
of the proselyte, who Loans ly inflicted many a 
and mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error; 
the eruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries 
blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering 
a seeps ‘to eternal secrecy, by a 
consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed 

that = inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a sui re 

which intemperance served as a provocative to brutal 

test I, at the appointed moment, the lights were suddenl, 

extinguished, shame was banished, nature fe 


ee might direct, the darkness of th 
incestaous commerce of sisters and | 


in 


i 


dep 


flour, 
the kni 
secret 
that, 
drank 


dubitabam, quodcunque exset 4 
corte et inflexibilem ol 
Ys Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
ae Juli 68, 
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their malice; and, though they might sometimes exert. the 


“ose of sedition, they no lon; the 
af vii joraces ior did they Ged cary. to 
ome He‘oslintteeast of «Roman magistrate the rancour of 
their awn zeal and prejudice. . The provincial governors declared 
themselves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect 
the public safety; but, as soon as they were informed that it 
& question not of facts but of words, a hes jee relating id 
interpretation of the Jewish laws prophecies, they 
deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss 
the obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous 
= permite people, The innocence of the first Christians 
by ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal of 
magistrate often, proved their most assured refuge 
the fury of the syn: we. If, indeed, we were 
to adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we 
might relate the distant peregrinations, the wonderful achieve- 
ments, and the various deaths, of the twelve apostles; bat a 
more accurate inquiry will induce as to doubt whether an wy 
cease! who had been witnesses to. the miracles of CI 
itted, beyond: the limits of Palestine, to seal with 
their the truth of their testimony.” From the ordinary 
term of haman life, it may very naturally be presumed that 
most of them were deceased before the discontent of the Jews 
‘out into that furious war which was terminated onl 
ruin of Jerusalem, During a long period, from the death 
of Christ to that memorable rebellion, we. cannot discover any 
traces of Roman intolerance, unless they are to be found in the 
the transient, but the cruel persecution, which was 
exercised by Nero ingot the Christians of the capital, thirty- 
after the former, and only two years before the latter 
greatevents.. The character of the philosophic historian, 
eee principally indebted for the knowledge of this 
transaction, poke alone be sufficient to recommend it 
to-our most attentive consideration. 
in the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
hal 
See in the saryety axxyvth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, the bebaviour 
Beer renatas st Chenens of Aiceanars ibe sty of maritcan 
momen Ba. Peter, St. Paul, and St. It was. guadually besvowed 
the apontles, by the mare rceni Greeks, who prudently selected for 
“Of thelr preaching and sufferings, same remote. country beyond the 
‘Roman empire, See Mosheim j 81, and Tillemont, ire 
tom. L pan part iii. 
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‘Tacitus was born some years before the fire of Rome," he could 
derive only from reading and conversation the knowledge of an 
event which happened during his infancy. Before he gave 
himself to the Public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained 
its full maturity, and he was more than forty years of age, when 
agrateful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola ex- 
torted from him the most carly of those historical compositions 
which will delight and instruct the most distant posterity. 
After making 4 trial of his strength in the life of Agricola and 

| the description of Germany, he conceived, and at length 
executed, a more arduous work ; the history of Rome, in thirty 
books, from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva, The 
administration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and pros- 

| perity, which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his 
sold age;* but, when he took « nearer view of his subject, 
judging, pert , that it was-a more honourable or a less in- 
vidious office to record the vices of past tyrants than to celebrate 
the virtues of s reigning monarch, he chose rather to relate, 
under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a 
series of fourscore years in an immortal work, every sentence of 
which is pregnant with the deepest observations and the most 
lively was an undertaking sufficient to exercise the 
| art of Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his life. 
the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the victorious 
monarch extended the rer of Rome beyond its ancient limits, 
the historian was describing, in the second and fourth books of 
his annals, the tyranny of Tiberius ;* and the emperor Hadrian 
must have fecboserted. to the throne, before Tucitus, in the 
prosecution of his work, could’ relate the fire of the 

| capital and the cruclty of Nero towards the unfortunate 
Christians. At the distance of sixty ycars, it was the duty of 
the annalist to adopt the narratives of contemporaries; but it 
was natural for the philosopher to indulge in the de- 
scription of the origin, the progress, and the character of the 

w seet, not so much according to the knowledge or prejudices 


nw 
of the age of Nero, as according to those of the time of Hadrian. 
S. Tacitus very frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection 


lives of Tacitus, by Lipsius and the Abbé dela Biéterie, Dictionnaire 
Particle Tactre, and Fabricius, Biblioth, Latin, tom. ii. p, 386, edit 


Divi Nerve. et imperium ‘Trajani, ubcriorem securioeemque 
mseetat pond. Tact, Mit. 1, (1), 
ti 61, iv. 4 
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How natural was it for 
is, a oppo to the Christians, 
it and the sufferings which he might, with far greater 
and justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious 
almost extinguished! 4, Whatever opinion may > 
ped of this conjecture (for it is no more than a 
»), it is evident that the effect, as well as the cause, of _ 
were confined to the walls of Rome; that 
igs tenets of the Galileans, col Christians, mere Bey never 
& sul t punishment or even inquiry ; an it, ae 
their sufferings was, fora long pong bilmeehs: with 


pressed by a tyran! 
meliy divested oot against virtue and inno- 


is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed 
at the same time the temple of Jerusalem and the Mais 
of Rome; and it appears no less singular that the 
te which devotion had destined to the former should have 
converted by the power of an assaulting victor to restore 
‘adorn the splendour of the latter.“ The emperors levied 
i Spar tax on the Jewish people; and, although the 
the head of each individual was inconsiderable, 
sealed which it was designed, and the severity with which 
were considered as an intolerable grievance’ 
, ithe officers of the revenue extended their unjust claim to 
who were strangers to the blood or religion of the 
(s, it was impossible that the Christians, who had so often 


Paseitat, Mart. xi. The Spanish Inscription in Grater, 
red fe oe ‘noted in 
niards. 


ofc was burnt during the civil war betwoen Vitellius and Vespasian, 
© ber, A.D. 69. On the roth of August, A.D. 70, the Temple of 
destroyed by as of the Jews themselves. rather than by those 


dedicated ee Mian. Sueton, In Domican, 
bps 92 edit. Bayun, gilding alone cost 12,000 

i). Tt was the opinion of Martial (1. ix. 

ioe iueror h rad ile in his dese Jupiter himself, even 
wuction of Olympus, would’ have been unable to 


tes, Dion Cassius. A Invi, p. sofa (o 7. vite 
‘Ust Numismatum, tom, ik p. 571, and 
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nine thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling, The 
grandsons of St, Jude were dismissed with compassion and con- 
oo 
But, although the obscurity of the house of David might prto-zevwuuia 
tect them from the suspicions of « tyrant, the present greatness cum 
of his own family alarmed the pu imous temper of Domitian, tan.) 
which could only be appeased by the blood of those Romans 
whom he cither |, or hutéd, or esteemed. Of the two 
sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,”! the elder was soon convicted’ 
of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who bore the name 
of Plavius Clemens, was indebted for his safety to his want of 
courage und ability.? ‘The emperor, for a long time, distin- 
gels 0 harmless a kinsman by his: favour and protection, 
on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted the children 
of that marriage to the hope of the succession, and invested 
their father with the honours of the consulship. But he had 
sareely finished the term of his annual magistracy, when, on 
ht pretence, he was condemned and executed ; Domitilla 
ished to a desolate island on the coast of Campania; 
andisentences either of death or of confiseation were jounced 
against a great number of persons who were involved in the 
game necusation. The guilt im br charge was that 
of Atheivm and Jenish manners ; i 
which carmot with any money be appli 
Christians, as they were obscurely and imperfect! 
the magistrates and by the writers of that period. On the 
strength of so probable an interpretation, and too eagerly ad= 
mitting the suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence of their 
honourable crime, the church has placed both Clemens and 
Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty 
of Domitian with the name of the second persecution, But 


Eusebius i ‘The star is then trom Hegesippus 
fice me ees and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hist. tii. 74, 75). Sabinus 
‘brother, and, till the accession of Vespasinn, had been considered as 


Ube tof the Flavian family. 
seers en ye ne mane. tw 


“=n je mmicremit. Sueton. in Domitian. e. 1, 
The isle of Pandxtaria, according to Dion, Bruttins Preesens (apud useb. 
Ih, 18) banishes her to that of Pontin, which was not tistant from the other. 
-Gifforeace, and x mistake. either of Eusebius or of his transeribers, have 
Geeaskes to weppose two Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. ‘See 

‘Mémoires Eoolésiastiques, torn. i 
“ make teeie pe rees fc. t4) UF the Bratton Praesens, fron whom! 4 la 
this mccount, was the correspondent of Pliny (Epistol 
vi 3h, ey sseadae they aa contemporary writer 
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and criminal jurisprudence, had publicly declared their inten- 
tions concerning the new sect; and that, whatever proceedings 
tad been carried on against the Christians, there were none of 
sufficient weight and authority to establish a precedent for the 
conduct ofa Roman magistrate. 
eohrere of Trajan, to which the Christians of the suc- 
ve ently a led, discovers as much regard 
ierjontce ab banscany Ge ead be reconcied. with bls sae 


tlanity is imputed, the 
weeuser. It is likewise probabl 


and ined, 


mmstanices which 


party, 
nkind, and to 


in their proofs, they incurred the severe, 
‘oma which, according to » law pu r 
ladrian, was inflicted on those who falsely 
fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The violence of 


™ Phin, Epist, x. ‘Tillemont's date, roy; Mommsen’s, tra.) Tertullian 
‘© 5) fetasders tis weseriph is rastation of the cictant puah la: 


eas ex parte frustratus est; and yot Tertullian, in another part of 
Wis Apelgy, expr th inconsistency of probing ines and pied 
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ies Gog aenkars men, doomed them to the severest 
and, venturing to accuse by name some of the most 
dingo of the new sectaries, required, with irresistible 
should be instantly apprehended sand and 
cast to Gon lions: provincial governors and 
who led in public spectacles were usually in rae fed We to 
the ewig and to appease the rage, of the pevole 
the sacrifice of a few obnoxious victims. But the iom of 
emperors protected the church from the danger of these 
clamours and irregular accusations, which they 
justly censured as repugnant both to the firmness and to the 
sh Ale lo administration. The edicts of Hadrian and of 
Antoninus Pius = he declared that the voice of the multi- 
tude should never mie itted as legal evidence to convict or 
peliernallgreed unfortunate persons who had embraced the 
of the Christians. 
TH. Panishment was not the inevitable consequence of con~ 
vietion, and the Christians, whose guilt was the most clearly 
by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their voluntary 
confession, still retained in their own power the alternative of 
It was not so much the past offence, as the 
actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the magis- 
trate. He was persuaded that he offered them an easy par- 
don, since, if they consented to cast a few grains of incense 
the altar, they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 
and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 
judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to punish, those 
deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone according to the age, 
the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequ onde- 
scended to set before their eyes every circumstance which could 
render life more pleasing, or death more terri solicit, 
hay, to intreat them, that they would show i 
to themselves, to their families, and to th 
at persuasions proved ineffectual, he had o' 
violence ; the scourge and the rack were calle 
deficiency of argument, and eve: 
to subdue such inflexible and, 


See Tertullian (Apolog. ©. 40). T of nartyrdom. of Polycar 
Sahib a vey oa Of these waraales; whet we fe usually ied by ithe malice 


jews. = 
. regulations are inserted in joned edicts of Hadrian and 
Pais. See the apology of Melito (xpud him 
See the rescript of Trajar 
acts of tbe martyrs abound in 


‘ 
= 
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‘During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the 


the ambitious ae governed the chureh, not only 
of! » but even frica. He possessed every quality 
which could cogage the reverence of the faithful or provoke 


suspicions resentment of the Pagan magistrates. His 
eharacter as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy 
ones as the most distinguished object of envy and of danger.'? 
hea however, of the life of Cyprian is sufficient to 
prove that our fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of 
Christian bishop ; and that the dangers to which he was 
exposed were less imminent than those which temporal ambition 
is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. Four 
emperors, with their families, their favourites, and their 
perished by the sword in the of ten. years, 
which the bishop of Carthage. guided, by his authority (ouscrstes 
and juence, the counsels of the African church. It was y 
third year of his, administration that he had reason, 
few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, 
ofthe magistrate, and the clamours of the multi~ 
demanded that Cyprian, the leader of the 
be thrown to the lions. Prudence suggested mu desgee 
retreat, and the voice of prudence ™* 
obeyed. rew himself into. an obscure solitude, 
from whence he could maintain a constant correspondence with 
the clergy and people of Carthage; and, concealing himself 
till the tempest was past, he preserved his life, without relin- 
quishing either his power or his reputation. His extreme 
did not, however, escape the censure of the more rigid 
Christians who lamented, or the reproaches of his personal 
enemies who insulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
and criminal desertion of the most sacred duty. 
propriety of reserving himself for the future ncies of 
church, the example of several holy bishops, 
mes Te sews tne Gro tes ct Cyprian, composed wih equal 


i different views ; the one by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque 
jolres Keclésins~ 


= 


censure. 
eon af Alsardtre nd G ‘Thaumay 
Hist. Eoclesinat, 1 vi. © qo, and Mémoires de 
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and his solitude was Eeqeentty mae by = 
its, and the congratulations of the faithful. On 

irc proconsul in the) province, the fortune of 
ey for some time to wear a still more favourable 
le was recalled from banishment; and, though not 
to return to Carthage, his own gardens in the 

od of the capital were assigned for the place of his 


one year® after Cyprian was first appre~ ms 

i pang jaximus, proconsul of A ica, received, the f'n. 

»warrant for the execution of the Christian teachers. 
should be singled 


but, soon recovering that forti- 
,“! he returned to his, gardens, 
ters of death. ‘Two officers of 


at leisure, they aman him, not toa prison, but to a private 
house in m Carthage, which belonged. to one of them. An elegant 


spiritual father! “In the morning he nt before the 
tribunal of the proconsul, who, after avyen himself’ of the 
fame and situation of Cyprian, commanded him fhe 

and pressed him to reflect on the conseque: 

Mparzfenal of Cyprian was firm and decisive ; and the magistrate, 


1S 

efore, was sent into exile, be dreamt that be 

sont te pat to death the wext day, The event made it necessary to explain that 
Ere, Pontius, ¢ 1 


'acknow! with whom he supped, peased: the 
<i Tae thoy exceed exercised 4 last and very net of juris» 
that the younger females who watched in the street shou! 
and temptations of a nocturnal crowd. Act. 
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Tt was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live various, 
an apostate, but on that choice depended the alternative of 
honour or infemy, Could we suppose one that the nam Car- 
5. had senplayed. the profession of the Christian 

the instrument of his avarice or ambition, it was still in- 
cumbent on him to support the character which he had as- 
sumed; and, if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures 
than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole 
life for the abhorence of ix Christian ener the con- 


unate as to 

in the cause of religion.!! They inculeated 

with becoming diligence that the fire of martyrdom supplied 
‘every defect and expiated every sin; that, while the souls of 
Christians were obliged to pass through « slow and 

painfal purification, the trium; t sufferers entered into the 
immediate fruition of ternal bliss, where, in the society of the 
the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 

and acted as his assessors in the universal judgment of 
mankind: The assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, 
® motive so) congenial to the vanity ‘of human. nature, often 
served to animate the courage of the martyrs. The honours 


® Whiktever opinion we may entertain of the character o principles of Thomas 
Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with a constancy not wo- 
ory he primitive martyrs, See Lord Lyttelton's History of Henry IT. vol. 
Bp. 592, &e. 


“MSee, in particolar, the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 87- edit. Fell, 
‘of Dodwell {Dissertat. Cyprianic, xii, dnd ay coats ‘of 

Inquiry, p. 162, &c.) have loft scarcely anything to add concerning 

honours, and the motives of the martyrs. [In the Decian persecu- 

eat Ciecaes hen Jagsed or denied their faith ; ep. Cyprian Epp. 11, 4, 
resynoe arose ws to their being received back into: the 
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who actually performed what Ignatius had intended; who ex- 
asperated cabana of the lions, the executioner to 
hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires which were 
kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensation of joy and 
in the midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several 
examples have been preserved of a zcal impatient of those 
restraints which the emperors had provided for the security 
of the church. The Christians Seaeaetie supplied by their 
declaration the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed 

the ic service of Paganism,” and, rushing in crowds round 
the tribunal of the magistrates, called upon them to pronounce 
and to inflict the sentence of the law. The behaviour of the 
Christians was too remarkable to escape the notice of the 
ancient philosophers; but they seem to have considered it with 
much less admiration than astonishment. Incapable of con- 
the motives which sometimes transported the fortitade 

of beyond the bounds of prudence or reason, they 
treated such an eagerness to die as the strange result of obstinate 
despair, of stupid insensibility, or of superstitious frenzy." “Un- 
happy men!" exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Chris- 
ans of Asia; “unhappy men! if you are thus weary of your 
lives, is it so difficult ef you to find ropes and acini " 
He was “sng deste cautious (as it is observed by a learned and 
pious historian) of punishing men who had found no accusers but 
themselves, the Pai laws not having made any provision 
for so unexpected » case; condemning, therefore, a few as 9 
warning to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with 
and contempt."* SRI RCS this real or 

affected disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful was pro- 
ductive of more salutary effects on those minds which nature 
or grace had disposed for the easy reception of religious truth. 


“The Pre of Polyeuctes, on which Corneille has founded a very beautiful 

Hone Of the fost celcbeated, Uiough not perhaps the most” suthentc, 

Instances of this excessive seal. We should observe that the Goth canon of the 
eemeil of Liberis refuses the title of martyrs to those who expo 
destroying the idols. (Polyeuctes is frst men 

: His Acta are published by Aubé in Povencts lans 


- pre Live h there Is some doubt whether he alludes to 
‘Anrondnas fe Rebos nus, L xi 3, Lucian, in Peregrin. 
Tertullian ad Maeeie, ‘The learned are divided between three persons of 
mame, who were all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined to ascribe this 
i | Seddon emperor ; and who may have governed 
WP Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. p 235- 





to restrain the indi followers, 
distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in the 
hour of trial. As # the lives of the faithful became less mortified 
ee tase they were every day less ambitious of the’ honours 
fash ‘dail the soldiers of Chris, instead instead of. 
ves by voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently 
theit post, and fed in confusion before the enemy whom it was 
their duty to resist. There were three’ me 
escaping the flames of persecution, which were not 
with an equal degree of guilt: the first, indeed, was’ 
allowed to be innocent ; ait raorthiedetarguiadve 
eee a-dreccad 
~ _-_ 


ae his rl Se who had embraced the sect of the 
s, the neon was ee to the party 


ne a clay ‘forded him the o 
life and honour by flight, of wit 


Keo as ebecane retiranect or ese aisunt prone, anf 


Seeee Sete hol and vl = i 
the most lates, seems to 

censured by fe’ Gags ccaigh We thes Mentantats: who deviated inte 
heresy by their strict and obstinate adherence to the rigour of 


sot os meet oping fe woe ap. Ruse, Hist, Recles: tiv. eas. 
or eet gy Ot Jostia, pantie gerne feet) 
Perm of Bec ee eee iwentions the ** 
ius iy 
‘negastibus practiguenss 7 2 





been subd 
countenances of some betrayed their inward 
hile others advanced, with confidence and alacrity, to 
of the gods. But the disguise which fear had 
ibsisted no longer than the present danger. As 
severity of the persecution was abated, the doors of 
arches were assailed by the returning multitude of 
tents, who detested their idolatrous submission, and who 
equal ardour, but with various success, their re- 

ailmission into the society of Christians. 

WV: Notwithstanding the general rules established for the srernatives 
conviction and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those Sue 
sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, must still, in“ 

& great measure, have depended on their own behaviour, the 


Tertullian considers fight from persecution as an imperfect, 
” SSS the wil of God, de. &e. 
a ‘of this subject (see p. edit. Rigalt. 

Reasdanseds tis mon Usha deckamation,. 
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of death which he had pronounced an innocent, and, as 
ie eS ae) person ; eer aad it, without ae 


himself to the danger, of ‘martyrdom ; 

mete who avowed his contempt for all religion, immediately 
conceived the design of placing the Jewish Messinh among the 
gods of Rome ; that his servile senate ventured to disobey the 
commands of their master; that ‘Tiberius, instead of resenting 
their refusal, contented himself with protecting the Christians 
from the severity of the law las, many years before such laws were 
enacted, or before the church had assumed any distinct name or 
pea arr pod lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary 
was preserved in the most public and authentic 
Sara ou which escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece 
and and were only visible to the eyes of an African 
Christian, who his apology one hundred and sixty 
parabola the death of Tiberias. The edict of Marcus Antoninus 

to have been the effect of his devotion and 

miraculous deliverance which he had obtain 
conan war. The distress of the legions, the seasonable 
‘of rain and hail, of thunder and lightning, and ‘the 
y and defeat of the barbari 8, have been celebrated by 
uence of several Pagan writers, If there were any 
Christians in that army, it was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers which, in the moment of 
danger, they had offered up for their own and the public safety. 
But we are still assured b: deren ne betcinn | marble, by 


) providence of Jupiter and to the interpoeltion 0 
the etl course of a sehen ed 
a8 a philosopher, and punished them as a a 
ppuesiigelis fatality, the ilrdaipe. which th ‘had endured stats 

under the goverment of a virtuous prince immediately ce 

on the accession of a tyrant, and, as 

had experienced the injustice of Mai 

protected by the lenity of Comm 

the most favoured of his cone! 








will scarcely allow us to 
he was actuated by a mean resentment against the 

of his predecessor, and it is more reasonable to 
that, in the prosecution of his ral design to restore 
of Roman manners, he was us of delivering the 
condemned as a recent and criminal 


le orden the vince of the agitate 
ile or ¢ the vi c ™ 

clergy of Rome during sixteen mot from 

to a new election; and it was the opinion of the 

emperor would more patiently endure a 

the purple than a bishop in the capital’ Were 

that the penetration of Decius had dis- 

the disguise of humility, or that he could 

ral dominion which might insensibly arise 

from the claims of spiritua] authority, we might be less surprised 


prevailed; but the tian bish« 
int of Rome, geen immiself wit 


resect cs 34. The sory, os ls uae), bas bem ent 
writers, ‘is confuted, with much superfluous learning, by 
(Opera Vatia, tom. pr 400, he). 


VOL. it. 
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that he should consider the successors of St. Peter as the most 
formidable rivals to those of Augustus. Sia 


The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity 


map) 


a of tam. 


and inconstancy, ill-suited to the gravity of the Roman Cenmr 
In the first part of his reign, he in clemency those 
inces who had been suspected of an attachment to the 
‘hristian faith, In the last three years and a half, listening to 
the insinuations of a minister addicted to the 
Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the y, of 
his predecessor Decius.1% The accession of Gallienus, 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored peace to the 
chureh ; and the Christians obtained the free exercise of their 
religion, by an edict addressed to the bishops and conceived in 
such terms as seemed to acknowledge their office and 
“character. The ancient laws, without ae fee 
led, were suffered to sink into oblivion ; and (excepting 
aoe hostile intentions which are attributed to the emperor 
Aurelian ) the disciples of Christ passed above forty years it 
a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than 
the severest trials of persecution. 
The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the 
see of Antioch, while the East was in the hands of Odenath 
and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and character 
of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a sufficient evi- 
detice of his guilt, since it was neither derived from the inherit- 
ance of his fathers nor acquired by the arts of honest 
But Paul considered the service of the church as a very 
profession. His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal- 
rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions from the | 


1% Euseb. L. vil. ¢. 10. Mosheins (p. 548) has very clearly shown that the Pram 
fect Macrianus and the Egyptian Wayws are one ‘and tbe same person. oy 
1% Eusebius (L. vil. c. 13) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, which 
seems to have been very concise, By another edict he directed that the Conmeferia: 
should be restored to the Christians. 
; 1 Base, Wie ge. \Lactantius de MiP, 06. Hleronyms in Chron. p. 3 
‘ad ann. 220}. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 23. "Their language is in general so. 
and incorrect that we are at a loss to determine how far Aurelian had bis 
intentions bafbre ho was assassinated, [He Intended to reselnd the ele of 
Venus.) Most of the moderns (except Dodwell, Dissertat, Cyprian. xh G3) 
seined the cecasion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs. 7 
1 Paul wus better pleased with the title of Dacesarius, than with of 
bishop. ‘The Ducesarsus was an Imperial procurator, so called from bls: 
of two tundred Sertertia, or x600!, a year. (Seo Salmasins ad Hist, : 
p. 124.) Some eritics st that the bishop of Antioch had actually 
such an offee from Zent oH, while others consider f-only as # Agurative 
of his pomp and insolence. 
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eee tals and converted So herahalagsd deste 
the public revenue. is le and lux: 

Fox psbiton was rendered Late in the eyes of the 

Gente ae council chamber ard his throne, the splendour 

he appeared in public, the suppliant crowd who 

Cabin his attention, the multitude of letters and_ petitions to 

which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual hurry of 

husiness in which he was involved, were circumstances, much 

suited to. the state of a civil magistrate than to the 

of a primitive bishop. When he harangued his people 

pulpit, Paul affected the figurative style’ and’ the 

Urestrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedril 

pao with the loudest and most extravagant acclamations 

of his divine eloquence. Against those who 

jis power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the prelate 

af Antioch was arrogant, tigid, and inexorable; but he relaxed 

the discipline, and lavished the treasures, of the church on his 

itate their master 

For Paul in 


desirous of ‘the vices of Paul, we must suspect the 
ms te Er ot bling the moat ails cabanas 
the churehes of the empire (ap. Eusebs 1. vil 


fet cen: bev i Sebel, tn the mame, conn) tended 
divine persons. See Masheim, p. 702, 
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inarms and invmotion, Several councils were held, confutations 
were published, excotmmunications Repl ernie 
explanations were’ by turns accepted refused, were 
concluded and violated, and, at length, Paul of Samosata wax 
degraded from his episcopal character, by the sentence of 
seventy or cighty bishops, who assembled for that 
Antioch, and who, without consulting the’ rights of the En / 
or people, appointed a successor by their own authority, “The 
manifest irregularity of this proceéding increased the nambert 
of the discontented faction; and as Paul, who was no stranger 
to the arts of courts, had insinuated himself inta'the favour of 
Zenobin, he maintained above four years the possession of the 
episcopal house and office. The victory of Aurelian changed 
the face of the East, and’ the two contending ane 
eptied to each other the epithets of schism and were 
either commanded or permitted to plead their cause the 
tribunal of the conqueror. This publie and very singular trial 
affords a convincing proof that the existence, the ti 
privileges, and the internal policy of the Christians were ae 
knowledged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates; of 
the empire. As « Pagan and asa soldier, it could scarcely be 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussiop, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries were 
most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox faith) His 
TSE cctermination, however) was’ faunded ‘oir the general 
of equity and reason, He considered ‘the bishops 
the most impartial and respectable judges among the 
and, as soon as he was informed that they had ow 
approved the sentence of the council, he acquiesced in thelr 
opinion, and immediately gave orders that Paul should be eom- 
led to relinquish the temporal essions bel to 
Piice of whic by the lddgtient of his eines hed been 
regularly deprived. But, while we applaud the justice, we 
should not overlook the policy, of Aurelian ; who was desirous 
of restoring and cementing the dependence of the provinces on 
the capital by every means which could bind the interest er 
prejudices of any part of his subjects," M 
ruscoasa Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire, the Christians 


Evdiurk still fourished in peace and prosperity ; and, notwil 
Biediuun,, celebrated ara of martyrs has been deduced from the Som 


M3 Euseb. Hist. Eoclesiast. L vil.c. yo We are entirely Indebeed 40 bin for 
the curious story of Paul of Samosata, 
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of the faithful. The corruption of manners and ” 

forcibly Jamented by Eusebius, may be ieee 

a consequence, but as 4 f, of the liberty which Y 
and 


enjoyed and abused a reign of Dioeletian. 
had relaxed the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, 
prevailed in every congregation. . The presbyters aspi 
sees office, which every day became an object more worthy 
of their ambition. | The bishops, who contended with each other 
for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, appeared by their conduct to 
elaim « secular and tyrannical power in the church; and the 
lively faith which still distinguished the Christians from the 
Gentiles. was shewn much. Jess in their lives than in their 
controversial writings. w 
Notwithstanding this seeming security; an attentive observer 
might discern some symptoms that threatened the churel with 
# more violent persecution than any which she had yet endured, 
The xeal and rapid progress of the Christians awakened the 
Polytheists from their supine indifference in the cause of those 
deities whom custom and education had taught them to revere, 
‘The mutual provocations ofa religious’ war, which had already 
continued above two hundred years, exasperated the animosity 
of the contending parties. The Paguns were incensed at the 
rashness of a recent and obscure sect which presumed to accuse 
their countrymen of error and to devote their ancestors to 


eternal misery: The habits of justifying the popular mm: 
against the invectives of an implacable enemy ine 
minds some sentiments of faith and reverence for a system which 


var had been accustomed to consider with aint na “ 
levity... "The supernatural ers assumed a 
stiti mano time toryor ald ematical "The followers of the 
established religion intrenched themselves behind a similar 
fortification of prodigies ; invented new modes of 

expiation, and of initiation ;? attempted tov revive the credit 
of their expiring oracles; and listened with eager credulity 


‘84 Eusebius, Hist. Eeclesinst. 1. vi i. “The reader who consults the: 

will not accuse me of heightening the picttire. Exsebius war aboat si 

of age at the accession of the emperor Diocletinn. ite 
WF We might quote, among a great number of instances, the 

of Mithras, and the ‘Twurobolia; the latter of which became Gshionatie ti the 

time of the Antonines (sce a Dissertation of M. de Bone, 


in the Mémoin 
Académie des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 443) "The romance of Abacus fr fa 
‘of devotion as of para 5 y 


4% The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle: 
at Mallos, and thove of Apollo at Claros arid Miletus (Lucian, tow. ik - 
dit, Reitz), The last of these, whose singular history would farnith a 
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Although the of Diocletian and the humanity ot 
Constantius nana ee to preserve inviolate the 
toleration, it was soon discovered that thelr two 
Maxtmian and Galerius entertained the most implacable aversion 
for the name and religion of the Christians. ‘The minds of those 
princes had never been enlightened by science ; education had 
never softened their temper. They owed their greatness to 
their swords, and in their most elevated fortune they still retained 
their superstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. In the 
gener! administration of the provinces they obeyed the laws 
Shieh their benefactor had established; but they 
found occasions of exercising within their camp and a 
secret persecution,’ for which the imprudent zeal of the 
Christians sometimes offered the most specious pretences. A 
sentence of death was executed upon Maximilianus, an African 
youth, who had been produced by bis own father before the 
magistrate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who 
persisted in declaring that his conscience would not permit him 
to embrace the profession of a soldier. It could scarcely be 
expected that any government should suffer the action of 
Mareellus the centurion to pass with sce On the day of 
4 public festival, that officer threw away relt, his arms, and 
the ensigns of his office, and exclaim: Ber a loud voice that 
he would obey none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and 
that he renounced for ever the use of carnal weapons and the 
service of an idolatrous master. The soldiers, as soon as they 
recovered from their astonishment, secured the person of 
Marcellus, He was examined in the city et Tingi by the 
esident of that part of Mauritania; and, as he was 
By hi his own confession, he was condemned and beheaded. for the 
pea of desertion." Examples of such a nature savour much 


Me Eusebius, L ville cy 4. 60.17. He limits the number of military a 
Sossiitbahdeveagmenslons{ ew eilanwehame/stararer sa Beene of wih cone 
Latin nor Ne translations have rendered the 
authority of Eusebius, and the silence of Lactantius, An! 
&. it eee Uellred tha the Thelen legion, consisting aoa 
‘the order of Maximian, a the soar | 
lished about the middle of the fifth cee bere 
rucas, who received it from 
it from “Theodore 


P. 302 
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demolished to their foundations; and the punishment of death 
‘denounced against all who should presume to hold any 
seeret astemblies for the purpose of religious worship. ‘The 
, Who now assumed the unworthy office of directing 
the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently studied the nature 
and gerius of the Christian religion; and, as they were not 
ignorant ‘that the speculative doctrines of the faith were sup- 
‘to aera the writings of the Hake kay of the 
evangelists, of the itles, y most probably suggested 
the order that the bishops and Srcbyterd nhonldcOleee all 
their mered books into the hands of the magistrates; who were 
commanded, under the severest penalties, to burn them in a 
public and solemn manner. | By the same edict, the property of 
the church was at onte confiscated ; and the several parts of 
which it mi! consist were either sold to the highest bidder, 
United to the Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and 
forporations, or granted to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. 
After taking such éfectual measures to abolish the worship, and 
te dissolve the government of the Christians, it was’ thought 
hecessary to subject to the most intolerable hardships the 
condition of those perverse individuals who should still reject 
the religion of Nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons 
of a liberal birth were declared incapable of holding any honours 
tr einploymenits ; slaves were forever deprived of the hopes of 
freedom, and the whole body of the people were put out of the 
of the law. The judges were authorized to hear and 
determine every action that was brought against 4 Christian, 
But the Christians were not permitted to complain of any injury 
Which they themselves had suffered ; and thus those unfortunate 
‘Settaries were exposed to the severity, while they were excluded 
benefits, of Nea justice. “This new species of martyr- 
dom, so painful and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, was, 
Hmost proper'to weary the constancy of th 
it be doubted that the passions and interest of mankind 
disposed on this oceasion to second the designs of the 
rors. But the policy of a well-ordered government must 
sometinies have interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians 
‘HOF Wasit possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the 
eon aC puiishabent, or to connivé at every act of fraud 
Capers) their own authority and the rest 


‘to the most al if dangers, !* 


fafterwneds, Edward 1. practisod with great success the san 
miede a the clergy oF England. "See Hume's History ‘of 
WoL. li, yoo, Last 4t0 edition. 
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‘executions.’ But, as it was found impossible to extort any dis- 

‘of this mysterious transaction, it seems incumbent on os 

the innocence, or to admire the resolution, 

. A few days afterwards Galerius hastily with- 

himself from } eld declaring that, if he delayed his 

from that devoted ce, he should fall a sacrifice to 

ie rage of the Christians. ¢ ecclesiastical historians, from 

whem alone we derive a partial and imperfect knowledge of 

this persecution, aréat a loss how to account for the fears and 

dangers of the emperors. Two of these writers, a Prince and a 

Rhetorician, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia, The 

‘one ascribes it to lightning and the divine wrath; the other 

affirms that it was kindled by the malice of Galerius himself.” 
‘As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general gsscsuon 

law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian aod Gatering though 

they might not wait for the consent, were assured of the con- 

currence, of the western princes, it would appear more con- 

senant to our ideas of policy that the governors of all the 

provinces should have received secret instructions to publish, 


Of every other severity was permitted and even recommended 
to their zeal; nor could the Christians, though they cheerfully 


We Lactantius de M_P. ¢. x3, 14. Potentissimi quondam Eunnchi necati, per 
Patatiuan et ipse constnbat, Eusetius (L vii. & a the cruel extor: 
wanuchs, Gorgonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthemius, bishop of Nleo- 

J And both thowe writers describe, in a vague but tragical manner, the horrid 


oraes vt acted even in the Imperial presence. 
hee and Constantine, ad Coctum Sanctorum, ¢ 2s. 


a ‘of the cause of the fire. 
Beclésiast. tom. ¥. part |. p. 42. 
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occasion that we should ant a very remarkable story, which is 
related with so many circumstances of variety and dopeobelsitx 
that it serves rather to excite than to satisfy our curiosi 
cares town in Phrygia; of: whose name as well as situation - 
Id seem that the magistrates and the 
jc ering had embraced the Christian faith ; and, ax 
might be apprehended to the execution of the 
we Te the Gia ar) the province was supported by a numerous 
if legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw: Beeeeivet into the church, with the resolution either of 
by arms that sacred edifice or of perishing. i 
ruins. peteasalts rejected the notice and permission 
which was given them to retire, till the soldiers, Caeantied 
their aos refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, 


ces, thee they were wippremed al 
ited, in Syria and thy we rs of Armenia,“ 

afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible occasion to 
those troubles had been secretly fomented by 
of the bishops, who had already forgotten their 
professions of passive and unlimited obedience,’ 
or the fears, of Diocletian at length transported 
bounds of Tareas which he had piers 


iskriguee 


iF 
a 


i 
z 


pea 


Li 


Lo chalics of gold, and six of silver six 
tie eaters tiegs svarsin os rn ean, ord ing 


Us wg Ra Divin. y. 11) confines the calamity to the awnewti¢wlwim, 
Eusebius (viii. x3) extends it 10.4 i 

it ator, Rofinus, 

fret to the inhabltants of 

ines of Esaurin, it is possible 

ns may have ‘contributed to 


te piss seh ely meat shred iota 
a 
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stead of those salutary eat of a had required the direct 
and solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the duty a8 well 
as thé interest of the im) anong the ah eae 
and to torment the most xious among the + 
oot were denounced against all who should: 
cribed sect from the just indignation be 

of the emperors, Yet, notwithstanding the soveciee 
the virtuous courage of many of the Pagans, in concealing their 
friends or relations, affords an honourable proof that the rage of 
superstition had not extinguished in their minds ttie,sentioasias 
of sendy and Pee ste. he ee 

Diocletian no sooner publisl edicts aieteaonied 
Christians than, as if he had Been desirous of 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested himself 
Imperial purple. The character and ‘situation of his: 
and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, and 
inelined them to suspend the execution of these laws; 
nor can we acquire «* just and distinct idea of oo 
period of ecclesiastical ‘bis 


power eke to rock the cae of Diocletian or to ‘dluabey. 
the commands of Maximian, His authority contributed, how- 
ever, to alleviate the sufferings which he pitied and abhorred. 


ee eae Pee the text of Eusebius very plainly shews: that the 
whose powers were enlarged, not revs, Uy dhe new ws ea 

fi with death the most obstinate Christians, ns an exiiople 10. ther breehrem 
‘or 


4th edict, see Euseb. Mart. - 


‘Athanasius, p. 833, ap. "Tiemont, Mem, HccMsist, tom part i pe gee = 
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hier have been still more reprehen- 
city had published « libel against the 

‘The offender took refuge in the episcopal palace ; 
though it was somewhat early to advance any claims of 


Such was the) 
the Christian subjects of Maxentinus that, 
were desirous of procuring for their own use 


his mistress; and, as Aglac mixed love with 
that he was admitted to share her bed. 
er to guy the pious desire of obtaining | 
. She intrusted Boniface with 
Id and a large quantity of aromatics ; 
by twelve horsemen and three covered | 
k a remote pilgrimage, as far as Tarsus in 


ut 


nguinary temper of Galerius, the f 
bh ution, was formidable 


pace negavit, 
ini. 
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country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the ¥ 

As long as he commanded only the armies and inces 
Illyricum, he could with difficulty either ple 
siderable number of martyrs, in @ warlike country, y 
entertained the missionaries of the Gospel with ne oa 
and reluctance than any other part of the empire!7® h 
Galerius had obtamed the supreme tcl and the government 
of the East, he indulged in their fullest extent his zeal 
cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrice and Asia, whi 
acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in those of 
Palestine, and Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own | 

tion by yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern t 
his benefactor. The frequent disappointments of his ambitious 


views, the experience of six years of persecution, and the 
salut reflections which « lingering and painful 

pom to the mind of Galerius, ee length avintellle 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient to 


extirpate a whole people or to subdue their as bree 
Detens of repairing the mischief that he ha ceed Be 


published in his own name, and in those of Licinius and 
stantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous recital of the 
Imperial titles, proceeded in the following manner: 
“ Among the important cares which have occupied our mind 
for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was our intention: 
to correct and re-establish all things according to the ancient 
laws and public discipline of the Romans. We were parti 
desirous of reclaiming, into the way of reason and nature, 
deluded Christians, who had renounced the religion and 
monies instituted by their fathers, and, 
the practice of antiquity, bad invented extravagant law, 
opinions, according to the dictates of their fancy, and had 
lected a various society from the different ae 
empire. The edicts which we have published to enfore 
worship of the gods, having exposed many of the Christi 
danger and distress, many having suffered death, and 5 


bishoprics in the western, 
of Milan extended his j ition over Sirmin 
See the Geographia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. €8-76, with 
of Lucas Holstenias. 
we ~e hth book of Eusebius, oo as the 
nants ine, principally relate to the persecution of Galefius 
"The geneml lamentations with which Lactantius opens’ the fin book 
Institutions allude to their cruelty. 
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But this treacherous calm was of short duration; nor 
ae Christians of the aay 
of their sov rue! 
passions of epee of Meximin, he 
means, the latter pointed out the objects, of 
emperor was devoted to the worship of the to the 
magic, and to the belief of oracles. The prophets or 
whom he revered as the favourites of heaven, were 


discipline, and that the weakness of Pol; ism had 
flowed from «a want of union and subordination 
ministers of religion. A system of government was therefore 
ied from the policy of the 
the temples were 


Officiating priests of the various deities were subji 
authority of a superior pontiff, destined to oppose 
and to promote the cause of Paganism. These pon’ 
ledged, in their turn, the supreme jurisdiction o! 
politans or high priests of the province, who 

immediate vicegerents of the emperor himself. A 


was the ensign of their dignity; and these new 
carefully selected from the most noble and oj 


from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which 
represented the well-known intentions of the court as the 
general sense of the people; solicited the emperor to consult 
the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his el 
expressed their abhorrence of the Christians; and humbh, 

that those impious sectaries might at least be excluded 

limits of their respective territories, The answer of Maxtinin | 
the address which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is still 
extant. He praises their zeal and devotion in terms of the 
highest satisfaction, descants on the obstinate impiety of the 
Christians, and betrays, by the readiness with which he consent. 
to their banishment, that he considered himself as recalls 
rather than as conferring, an obligation. The priests, as well 
as the magistrates, were empowered to enforce the ¢ 

of his edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass; 
though it was recommended to them to avoid the effusion | 
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will naturally excite a suspicion that a writer who has so open 
violated one of the fundamental laws of history has not 

a very strict d to the observance of the other; and 
suspicion will derive additional credit from the character | 
Eusebius, which was less tinctured with credulity, 
practised in the arts of courts, than that of almost 
contemporaries. On some particular occasions, when 

trates were exasperated by some personal motives of 

or resentment, when the zeal of the martyrs urged them 
forget the rules of prudence, and perhaps of eng: aye 
the altars, to pour out imprecations agni 

to strike the judge as he pager ae may be greeeel 
that every mode of torture, which cruelty could invent or 
constancy could endure, was exhausted on those devoted vie~ 
tims,“ “Two circumstances, however, have been unwarily 
mentioned, which insinuate that the general treatment of the 
Christians who had been apprehended by the officers of j 

was less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 

1. The confessors who were condemned to work in 


the midst of those dreary habitations.) 9. The 
obliged to check and to censure the forward 
Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
the magistrates. Some of these were 


motive of deriving a 
siderable profit, from 


over all her enemies, the interest as well as vanity 
captives prompted them to magnify the merit of their respective 


4 The ancient. and perhaps authentic, account of the saiteings of Tarmchas 
and his companions (Acta Sincera, Ruinart, p, 419-448) is with 
expressions of resentment and contempt, which could not fait of inntating the” 
magistrate. The behaviour of Aedesius to Hierocles, pranfoct of wens still 
more extraordinary, yous te «ei dyes tiv Siaawrhe sw e 
Martyr. Palestin. c. 
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prevailed at that time, it is not in our to draw any useful 
inferences from the former of these ; but the latter may 
serve to justify a very important and probable conclusion. 
According to the distribution of Roman provinces, 

may be considered as the sixteenth part of the Eastern empire; 
aa since there were some governors who, from a real or affected 
clemency, had aroenrd cir hands unstained with the blood 
of the faithful," it is reasonable to believe that the country 
which had given birth to Christianity He te at least the 
sixteenth part of the martyrs who su! death within the 
dominions of Galerius and Maximin; the whole might conse- 
quently amount to about fifteen hundred ; 3 number whieh, if 
it is equally divided between the ten years of the persecution, 
will allow an annual consumption of. one hundred and fifty 


mart, Allotting the same proportion to the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or 
three years, the rigour of the penal laws was either 

or abolished, the multitude of Christians in the Roman empire 
on whom a capital punishment was inflicted by « judicial sen- 


tence will be reduced to somewhat less than two t 
persons. Since it cannot be doubted that the Christians were 
more numerous, and their enemies more exasperated, in the 
time of Diocletian, than they had ever been in any former 
persecution, this probable and ioderate computation may 
teach us to estimate the number of primitive saints and martyrs 
who sacrificed their lives for the important purpose of introdue- 
ing Christianity into the world. 

¢ shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth whieh 
obtrudes itself on reluctant mind; that even admitting, 
without hesitation quiry, all that history has recorded, or 
devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must 
still be acknowledged that the Christians, in the course of their 
intestine dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities on 
ench other than they had experienced from the zeal of infidels. 
During the ages of ignorance which followed. the subversion 6f 
the Roman empire in the West, the bishops of the Iny 
city extended their dominion over the laity as well as clergy 


34 When Palestine was divided into three, the prarfecture of the Bast comainet 
forty-eight provinces As the ancient distinctions of nations ~were, long sie 
abolished, the Komans distributed the provinces according to geeeral proportion 
of their extent and oplence. (Cp. Appendix 11. 

3 Ut gloriari possint nullim se innocentium peremisse, nam et ipee audiel 
afiquos glcrinntes, qui wdministraso wun fn htc parte fuerit incruenta. ‘Lactate 
institut, Divin. v, ef, 
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of the Latin church, The fabric of superstition which they had 
erected, and which might long have defied the feeble efforts of 
reasom, was st length assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, 
who, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
character of reformers. The church of Rome defended 
violence the empire which she had acquired by fraud; a 
system of peace and benevolence was soon disgraced by 
wars, massacres, and the institution of the holy office, 
as the reformers were animated by the love of civil, as 
well as of religious, freedom, the Catholic princes connected 
their own interest with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire 
and the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. In the Nether- 
Jands alone, more than one hundred thousand of the subjects of 
Charles the Fifth are said to have suffered by the hand of the 
executioner; and this extraordinary number is attested by 
Grotius, « man of genius and learning, who preserved ‘his 
toderation amidst the fury of contending sects, and who com- 
posed the annals of his own age and country, at a time when 
the invention of printing had facilitated the means of intelli- 
gence and increased the danger of detection. If we are obliged 


to submit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it must be 
allowed that the number of Protestants who were executed in 
asingle provinee and a single reign far exceeded that of the 

in the space of three centuries and of the 


ity; what degree of credit can 
& courtly bishop, and s passionate declaimer, | 
protection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu: 
recording the persecutions inflicted on the ¢ 
Vanquished rivals, or disregarded predecessors of t 
wvereign. 


Fra reduces the number of 
ra Paolo was not inferior 
w tage t evidence of the 

of Venice from the 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Foundation of Constantinople—Political System of Constantine, and 
his Bice Mites Discipline—The Palace The Fin- 
ances 


Tne unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed the 

Fa lee nee oe 
tine, After a tranquil and prosperous men rele 

Sten marcas nies coeed wom a 
anew a new policy, a new religion ; 

Hecate which he established have been embraced and 

consecrated by succeeding generations, The age of the pies 

Constantine and his sons is filled with cae events; but 

the historian must be oppressed by their number andi 

unless he dil 

are conn 


He Pett adopt the division, an+ 
ron to the bp ieneiea ot civil and ecclesiastical affairs: the 
victory of the Christians and their intestine discord will 
supply copious and distinct materials both for edification and for 


After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his victorious: 
rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to 
reign in future times the mistress of the East, and to survive: 
the empire and religion of Constantine. The motives, whether 

icy, which first induced Diocletian to withdraw 
1 ancient seat of government, had acquired ad 
e the example of his successors and the habits 
was insensibly confounded with the 


invested with the purple by the legions of Britain. 
Ttalians, who had received Constantine as their deliverer, sub- 
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missively obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended 
to address to the senate and people of Rome; but they were 
seldom honoured with the presence of their new rene 
During the vigour of his age, Constantine, necording to the 
various exigencies of peace and war, moved with slow dignity, 
or with active diligence, along the frontiers of his extensive 
dominions; and was always prepared to take the field either 
against « foreign or a sb fen t But, as he gradually 
reached the summit of pees ay and the decline of life, he 
began to meditate the fixing in a more permanent 
station the Siahbtivad as majesty of the throne, In the 
antes, of an ailvantageous situation, he preferred the confines of 
and Asia; to curb, with « powerful }, the barbarians 

who dwelt between the Danube <a the Tanais ; to watch with 

an eye of jealousy cart conduet of the Persian im » who 
indignantly supported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. With 
these views Diocletian had selected and embellished the re- 
sidence of Nicomedia: but the memory of Diocletian waa justly 
abhorred by the protector of the church; and Constantine was 
not insensible to the ambition of founding « city which might 


eo etal ad ba Trac ads 
the war against Licinius, hi e 


to contemplate, both soldi a 
= position of Byzantium ; sn = »bs strongly situation 


whilst it was 


4a3, edit: Casaubon {c.4s]. He observes thatthe peace of 
disturbed, and the extent of their territory contracted, 


yiteay styled the son of Neptune, founded the city 
fore the Christian sera. His ‘were drawn from 

nd fortified by the Spartan 
pe at Ducange. . Con- 
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miles along the shore from the Sigman to the Rheetean promon= 
tory; and the flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest 
chiefs who fought under the banners of mnon. The first 
of those promontories was oceupied by Achilles with his invineible 
Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the 
other. After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to his i 
pride and to the ingratitude of the Grecks, his was: 
erected on the ground where he had defended the ree 
the rage of Jove and of Hector; and the citizens of 

town of Rhateum celebrated his memory with divine honours. 
Before Constantine gave a i 


the undertaking was soon relinquished, the stately 
unfinished walls and towers attracted the notice of all 


Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy temperate, the 
soil fertile, the harbour secure and capacious ; and the 

on the side of the continent was of small extent easy 
defence. The Bosphorus and Hellespont may be considered as 
the two gates of Constantinople; and the prince who possessed 
those important passages could always shut them as naval 
enemy and open them to the fleets of commerce. preservae 


» Sosomen, 1. ike 3 
.  Zovaras, tom. th | xiii, 


c 
and Sardica Zoonts: © the intended cay i 
ter the 


Dion (prob. Pet rician), Muller, 

with very Little probability, that ‘the emperor, 

prodigy, would have repeated the mistake of the 
= ’s Deseription of the East, 

seven hills is clear and accurate, ‘That 
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poured their armaments into the 
sutecaens soon desisted from the exercise of 


The sea-coast of 
ish ander.the weight of Turkish cea 
t of dapat of fire and of 
3 and the Propontis has ever been renowned 
Samiechotale store of the most exquisite fish, that are 
tas. in their stated seasons without skill almost without 
labour. But, when the passages of the Straits were thrown 
Ln Staten they alternately admitted the natural and artificial 
of the north and south, of the Euxine, and of the M 
terraneant, Whatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of the 
ones; whatsoever was manufactured by 
or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the gems 
farthest India, were brought by the varying 
port of Constantinople, which, for many ages, 
¢ commerce of the ancient world. 
prospect of beauty, of safety, 
spot, was sufficient to justi "the choice of Cons! 
ee some decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 
= platy to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin 
great cities, the emperor was desirous of ascril 
not so much to the uncertain counsels of hum: m policy, 
as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
wpe of his laws he has been careful to instruct posteri 
in obedience to the commands of God, he laid the cveilentens 
foundations of Constantinople: and, though he has not con- 


eae Observations, ©. 72-76 Among a variety of different »pecios. the 
& sort of Thunnies, were the most celebrated. We may learn fronv 
Paya Srato ad ‘Tacitus that the profits of the fishery constituted the 
ean, 
ee ie ergot tion of Busbequius, epistol. i, p. 64, Kast im Ku 
habet ip comspectu "Asian, 4 peun, Ate jue a dextr& : que tametsi contiptns 
‘mari tamen saviguna commoditate veluti junguntnr, A sinistra 
‘est Buxinus, &e. 
* hee i Contin ut, miscendo humana divinis, primordia urblum: 
faciat, T. Liv. in 
in one of his laws, p commoditate Urbis quam asterno nomine, 
Jubente Des, donavimas. ar oo oe xifi, tit. v. leg. 7. 


Tanais and the 
the kil 


i 


ELF 
A 
Fad 

et 


ta 
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descended to relate in what manner the celestial inspiration was 
sce fra to his mind, ec defeet of fr prsset pee nce 
been liberally supplied ingenuity of succeeding writers, 
who anceibeithe sete vision which appeared to the faney 
of Constantine, as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron sin! under fel 
wei ht of years and infirmities, was suddenly trans! 
Doma maid, whom Lal ules with ail the 
o imperial ines, e moni awoke, interpreted 
synbolsefinp omen, is obeyed, without hesitation, the will 
of heaven. The day which gave birth toa city or colony was 
celebrated by the with such ceremonies as had been 
ordained tye &@ gencrous superstition ;* and, though Constantine 
might omit some rites which savoured too wes of their 
Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep of 
hope and respect on. the minds of the spectators. 
with a lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn 
opened and directed the line which was traced as the 
boundary of the destined capital ; till the growing cireumference 
was observed with astonishment by the assistants, who, at length, 
aoe to observe that he had already eee the most 
ample measure of a t city, “I shall still advance,” replied 
Gonptaatine, “till eeti kine guide who ne before 
me, thinks proper tostop.”” ithout presuming to in 
the nature veh thehibog this extraordinary conden 
content ourselves with the more humble t task of describing the 
extent and limits of Constantinople.” 
In the actual state of the rs the palace and gardens of the 
Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the ‘first of the seven 
hills, and cover about one hundred ani "fifty acres of our own 


™ The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, confine themselves to wigue and general expressions Por a 
Barticular aosoupt of tbe vision, we are sbliged to bave recourye £0 such 
writers as William of Malmesbury. "See s C. Pip. 34,95. 

® See Plutarch in Ronsul, tom, & ps 49, ea ‘Among other 
a large bole, which had been dug for that purpose, ‘eas. filled up with bana 
earth, which each of the setuers brought from the place of bis birth, sind thus 
Adopted his new country. 

Pailontorgius, 1. ik c.9. This incident, though borrowed from = suspected 
writer, is characteristic and probable, 

* See in the Mémoires de l'Académie, tom, xxxv. py ar7sh & dissertation of 
M, d’Anville on the extent of Constantinople. He takes the plan Inserted im the 
Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the most complete ; but, tin 
observations, he reduces the extra t 
9990, determines the circumference of the city as consisting 
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measure, ‘The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism is erected 
the foundations of a Grecian republic; but it may be sup- 
posed that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency 
of the harbour to extend their habitations on that side beyond 
the modern limits of the Seraglio. The new walls of Constantine 
from the port to the Propontis across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia! from 
the ancient fortification ; and with the city of Byzantium they 
inclosed five of the seven hills, which, to the eyes of those 
who approach Constantinople, appear to rise above each other 
in beautiful order."* About a century after the death of the 
founder, the new building, extending on one side up the harbour, 
and on the other along the Propontis, already covered the 
narrow ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the seventh, 
hill, The necessity of protecting those suburbs from the 
incessant inroads of the barbarians engaged the younger 
Theodosius to surround his capital with an adequate and 
permanent inclosure of walls." From the eastern promon| 
to the golden, gate, the extreme length of Constantinople 
‘was about three Roman miles; the circumference measured 


erations of modern 

the limits of Con- 

le over the adjacent villages of the European, and 

even of the Asiatic, coast.” But the suburbs of Pera and 


* Codines Antiquitat. Const. 
om the side of the 


‘wall and that of Theodosius wns never included in the Ri 

‘was catlled exokionion and wns divided into seven quarte 

except Blachernin, which formed Region xiv, See plan, an 

ide Constantinople, p. 2.) 

The new wall of Theodosius was constructed in the year 4x3. In 447 it was 


down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three months by the diligence of the 


Hs 


i 


2 


b. 

measurement is ex] 

that 

determined by ‘M. d’Anville. He compares the 180 feet with the 
cubits ime different writers are awigned for the height of St. 


Be 


Each of thase cubits was equal to 2, French inches, 
accurate he 


? 


‘Thévenot (J. i. ¢. 15) walked in one hour and three quarters 
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Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to be 
ae padbesareraapes Nee ehameltasee and this shaaition say 
perhaps authorize the measure of a Byzantine historian, who 
assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for the 
circumference of his native city? Such an extent may seem 
not worthy of an imperial residence, Yet Ce 

yield to Babylon and Thebes,™ to ancient Rome, to 

and even to Paris.” 


for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aque 

ducts.” The forests that overshadowed the shores of the 

Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the 

little island of Proconnesus, lied an inexhaustible stock of 

materials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short 
of 


water-carriage, to the harbour Byzantium"! A multitude 


founid two of the sides of the trianglo, from the Kiosk of the Seraglio: 
towers. D'Anville examines with care, and receives with confidence, this deckive 
testimony, which gives a circumference of ten or twelve miles. ‘The 
computation of Tournefort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, 
including Scutari, is a strange departure from bis usual eharseter. 

* The ayer, oF fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region. and were 
embellished by Justintan, It haa since borne the names of Pera and 
etymology of the former Is obvious ; that of the latter is unknown. 
Const. 1. i. c. aa, and Gyllius de Byzant. 1. iv. c. 10; [It /seems 
Galnta was the quarter of Celtic mercenaries in 3rd century mc, and hence, 
the countty of Galatia, derived its name. 

‘One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into moders 

miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, French fom 
d’Anville, Mesures Itingraires, p. <3. 

# When the ancient texts which describe the site of Babylon and 
settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures ascertained, we 
those famous cities filled the great but not incredible circumference of about 
twenty-five or thirty miles. Compare d'Anville, Mém. de I'Acad. tom, xxviii p, 
235, with hit Description de Egypte, p. 201, 02. 

# If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of go French folie, 
the former contains 8g0, and the latter 1160 of those divisions, 

# Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weight of gold. ‘This sum 
\s taken from Codinus Antiquit, Const, p, 125 but, unless that 
author had derived his information from some purer sources, he would 
have been unacquainted with so obsolete a mode of renkonlng 

4 For the poss pce Black Leen tei a Bed foe Abe 

juarries nesus, see Strabo, le xiii lattey had already 

furnished the materials of the stately buildings of ube, 
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of labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the work 
with incessant toil: but the impatience of Constantine soon 
discovered that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well 
as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion 
to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the most 
distant provinces were therefore directed to institute schools, 
to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards and privileges, 
to engage in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths, who had received a liberal educa- 
tion.” The buildings of the new city were executed by such 
artificers as the reign of Constantine could afford; but they 
were decorated by the hands of the most celebrated masters 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the genius 
of Phidias and elf surpassed indeed the power of a Roman 
3 but immortal productions which they had be- 

to  aaperid were ee without yvoey to the 
mpacious vanity of a despot. is commands the cities of 
Greece and ‘Avia were des; led’ of their most valuable orna- 
ments.© The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of 
religious veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and 
of the sages and pocts, of ancient times, contributed to 

lid triumph of Constantinople ; and gave occasion to 
the remark of the historian Cedrenus,4 who observes, with 
some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except the 
souls of the illustrious men whom those admirable monuments 
were intended to represent. But it is not in the city of Con- 
stantine, nor in the declining period of an empire when the 
mind was di by civil and religious slavery, 

that we should seck the souls of Homer and of Demos- 


During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror had pitched nase 
his tent on the preening eminence of the second hill To 
Perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 


Be Codex Theodor 1. all lt v. log. 1. ‘This law is dated in the year 
aly, whi 


“See 
Peed wns addressed to the pravfect of Tt jenn jurindiction extended over 
"The commentary of Godefroy on the whole title well deserves to be 


is dedicatur poene omnium urblum nudi 


Minor may be 
the richest booty, 
p. 960 (i. 648, Bonn). He describes tho statue, or rather 
re with a degree of taste which plainly indicates that Cedrenus 
the style of a more fortunate age, 
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centre of the Forum was occupied 
amutilated fragment is now degrad at 

burnt pillar. This column was Noseales 

marble twenty feet high; and was com of ten Beis © 
porphyry, cach of which measured above ten feet in) 

and about thirty-three in cireumference.@ On the ‘summit of 
the pillar, above one hundred and twenty feet from the ground, 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had been 
transported either from Athens or from « town of Phri and 
was supposed to be the work of Phidias. The artist he 
presented the god of day, or, as it was afterwards in 

the emperor Constantine himself, with a sceptre in his right 
hand, the globe of the world in his left, bale 7 a crown of rays 
glittering on his head? ‘The Circus, or Hippodrome, was @ 
stately building about four hundred paces in length and one 
hundred in breadth. The space between the two met or 


with statues and obelisks; and we still 
fr 


three se 

heads had once supported the golden tripod which, after: 

defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of Delphi cl 
.” The beauty of the Hi 


the Augusteum, or court’ of 
distinguisbed what belongs to: 


S The most tolerable account ofthis column is given by Pocock: 
of the East, vol is «Bat it is still in many instances 
unsatisfactory, ; 

# Ducange Const. 1. i 7%, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 382 “The 
statue of Constamtine or A\ thrown down under the reigm of Alesis 


Comaenus. 
mites the Atmeldan at four hendred paces. 
‘five foot each, it was threo 
great Circus of Rome. See dl 


Pagan Zosimus 
Teens Seomnennel Gontian tot a eae 
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been Jong since defaced by the rude hands of the Turkish con- 
querors; but, under the state appellation of Atmeidan, it still 
serves as a place of exercise for their horses. From the throne, 
whence the emperor viewed the Circensian games, a winding 
oe descended to the palace; a magnificent edifice, 
cenety yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and 
agen together ‘with the dependent courts, gardens, “ 
ted covered a considerable extent of ground upon th 
of the Propontis between the Hippodrome and the 
ehurch of St, Sophia,*! We might likewise celebrate the baths, 
which still retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they had 
been enriched, by the munificence of Constantine, with lofty 
columns, various marbles, and above threescore statues of 
bronze.@ Bat we should deviate from the design of this 
history, if we attempted minutely to describe the’ different 
or quarters of the cit It may be sufficient to 
observe that whatever could a forn the dignity of « great 
or contribute to the’ benefit or pleasure of its numerous 
was contained within the walls of Constantinople. 
‘A particular description, composed about « century after its 
enumerates a capitol or school of learning, « cireus, 


‘ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by the ardes of 
na gunars among theto the serpentive pillar of the Hippodrome is partiou- 
. All the European travellers who have visited Constantinople, 
to Posoék, deseribe it in the same place, and almost in the 

yee abe differences. between them are occasioned only, by 

which @ has sustaloed from the Turks Mahomet th broke 

‘of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle-axe. 

mentions Cod ‘tripod of Apollo with a statue of the god 61 


the terpent coils, and therefore (so Mendelssohn) pot the ron fealat! 


yphical, paints which indicate the, sit 

hi connected it with the Hippodrome or Atmeidan. 

‘on the Propantis, from whence there ees ‘an easy ascent, 
. The Augustenm 


fas coer 
by thechurch of St. Sophia. [: 

Was nn epithet of Jupiter, and The’ rt of old 
"The difficulty of assigning their true situation has pot | felt by 


Seems to connect them with St, Sophia and the palace ; but 
= we in Banduri, places them on the other side of the city, 
4 iby ten clove to the Palace and Hippodrome, on south 
iAugasieurm, see App. o.] For their beauties, see Chron, Paschal. p. 
Go Byrant, | ii. ¢ 7. Christectoras (sce janie Core Wi pend 
fions in verse for tach of the statues. He was 3 
25 Ip birth 


Bonotum in crasso jurares are natu, 





» and four ali three hundred and 
” which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be: Segoe from the multitude of plebeian. 
populousness of his favoured 
most — object of the attention of its 
whiel i 


pan 

cultivation and inhabitants.” In the course of this history, such 
exaggerations will be reduced to their just eg “ee ie 
the growth of Constantinople cannot be ascribed to rene 
increase of mankind and of industry, it must be admitted that 
this artificial colony was raised at the expense of the ancient 
cities of the empire. Many opulent soars of Rome oe 
the Eastern provinces, were probably invited cfc 
adopt for their country the fortunate spot which he had Kern 

is own residence. The invitations of a master are 
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for the eres f their dignity, and alienated the demesnes 

of Pontus and Asia, to grant hereditary estates by the easy 

tenure of maintaining a ese in the capital.” But these en- 

and obligations soon became superfluous, and 

ly abolished. Wherever the seat of government 

is aacsieniierabla of the public revenue will be ex- 

jimself, by his ministers, by the officers 

the domestics of the palace, The. most 

provincials will be attracted by the powerfal 

of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 

third and more numerous class of inhabitants will insensibly be 

formed, of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive 

their subsistence from their own labour and from the wants or 

of the superior ranks. In less than a century, Constan- 

dixputed with Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches 

rear New piles of buildings, crowded together with 

too little regard to health or convenience, scarcely allowed the 

intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of 

a and of carriages. The allotted space of ground was 

insufficient to contain the increasing people ; and the additional 

foundations, which, on either side, were advanced into the.sea; 

alone have composed a very considerable city." 

frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of rriviteges 

corm or bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted the 

poorer citizens of Rome from the necessity of mi ‘The 

of the first Cwesars was in some measure imitated 

by the founder of Constantinople : but his liberality, however 

iT heenin, Oras ii. at Hardouin. Sovomen, 1. ii. ¢. 3. Zosim ). ih 


1p. 715 (6 20} IF could eredit Coins (p 
he senators on the « ol 


ics 3 Phila Li ep Colm: Ania. Com 8-0 
Abra 


the daily allowances of the ety consisted of 
Ieirow, which we may either translate with Valesius bythe words modi 
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it might excite the applause of the pe ‘has incurred the 
censure of posterity. A ‘nation of legislators and 

might assert their cisim to the harvests of Africa, wwhigh: bad 
been purchased with their blood; and it lami cre | 

by Augustus that, in the enjoyment of’ Fiesty) the Romans should 
lose the memory of freedom. ere proiligality iter 


ne 
ic 

tions of this ‘emperor are less liable to toe but are 
= deserving of neo He divided Con heya 
fourteen regions or quarters," dignified the ‘public council er 
the appellation of Senate, communicated to the citizens the 
privileges of Italy, und bestowed on the rising city the | title of 


ee of the number of loaves ‘6F bread! ‘the 
wafers. gules. Easy Cuomo a 
chk ur wuat understand 
as Fial 
von reise 


“46—' 
Cum Roma mihi di sumsit 
Sa oe alee 

= 


ople are mentioned in the code of Just 
icularly chescribed. in th Of the rounger Theodosius bat ua 
of them incl ithin the wall of Constantine, 
vision of the Se ould be referred tothe fun 
ni 


ry 
the Abbé de la Bléterie (Viede Jovien, 
could not relate to Constantinople. Mig 
lebrated itn he ta i time a of Te 


|. Theodos. 1, xiv, 13. The Commentary of Godefroy {t. 
iste ‘but perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in what jet 
\, after the freedom of the city had been communicated: 
espe [talicum. gave exemption from tributums or ade -oah 
ly herself had recently lost, } 
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his seat, ane ip grateful reverence adored the. 
cessor, set festival of the dedication, an 


fame of its author.” 
The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected 
the establishment of a new form of civil and mili 
tion. The distinct view of the complicated system 
introduced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 
Bent by his immediate successors, ia not only ‘erne’ th 
fancy by the singular picture of a great —— but will, 
to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its rapid deeay. 
In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we may be fre= 
uently led into the more early or the more recent times of 
the Roman history; but the proper limits of this inquiry will 
be included within a period of about one hundred and ules 
years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
the Theodosian code ;™ from which, as well as from the ro 
of the east and west, Sree hea eee 


account of this Fach sa 
icle, pe 


tinoph 
"The ively Fontenelle ( 
human ambition, and secms 
whose immortal nanve is now lost in the le 
corruption of ois raw waiter. Yet the 
nations of tt 


the emperor eer in his smb a 
Pet ie Theoden od em 
code was procnlgaied ‘AD. ng, See Prolegomena of 

Godelroy, ci p. 185. 

TM Pagcieut in his, daborate ae Commentary. asi to whe Natt» 
(epee SE m ta fexbte ssh be tbr nine place thas 

re extrem ‘opiate 

‘work between the Varnes of the empire (A.D. 


of Gan! Rarburians }. See H iss acon’ Pala 
Piiepel Coed pre Ce asec 
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the interruption will be censured only by those readers who 
insensible i cd importance bench and manners, while 
peruse, with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues of a 
accidental event of ‘battle, 
pride of the Romans, content with substantia! ieranay, 
had [eft to the vanity of the east the forms and cere-“* 
of ostentatious greatness," 


ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was in- 
sensibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the courts of 
Asia, The distinctions of personal merit and influence, so 
in a republic, so feeble and obscure under « 
were abolished by the despotism of the emperors; 
tuted in their room a severe subordination of rank 
, from the titled slaves, who were seated on the steps 
ic, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. 
multitude of abject dependents was interested in the 
actual government, from the dread of a revolu- 
ight at once confound their hopes and intercept 
ir services. In this divine hierarchy (for such 
tly styled) every rank was marl 
and its dignity was displayed 
and solemn ceremonies, which z un 
to neglect.** The puri language 
ing, in the intercourse of pride and 
mn of epithets, which Tully would scarcely 
whieh Augustus wo ita have rejected 
officers of the empire were 
imself, with the decei 
= Beeline, yor 
igre, 


ne 


the 
it 
of 
and 
was 


Hak 
ES 


or “portrait 
book of man- 


reedoe and sample to that 
ae es of Cero, of Ply, and of MES 
‘emperor Gratian, after confirming « law ol Trecedeney” pa ished by 
the father of his imity, thus contin Siquis igitur indebiturn 
Wausrpaverit, nulla se ignoratione elena + skque plane sacriet eu, 


Sprusile Digeeines, we nent (of the Teeodosian ‘Code, tom. 
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dates are on a table, re with avrich oe ‘iiumi- 

nated jar tapers ; legorical figures 

bb ey governed ; or the appellations prelprlerpe ier 

ps whom they commanded. Some.of these official 

po roaly exhibited in their hall of audience ; others: 

their pompous march whenever they appeared in. and 

every circumstance of their demeanour, their dress, their orna- 

ments, and their train, was calculated to inspire a | re 

verence for the representatives of supreme majesty. By « 
ic observer, the system of the Roman government 

might Ms been peat for . send ye ~ 

layers of eve acter and e, wi 
neu and imaitated the passions, of their original | Saat 
All the magistrates of sufficient importance to ao 

in the general state of the empire were 

three classes, 1. The IIlustrious. 2 The Spevabllon, eo ea 

able: And, % The Clarissimi ; whom we may translate by: the 

word Honourable. In the times of Roman simplicity, the last. 

mentioned epithet was used only as a vague ex 

deference, tii it became at length the peculiar and 

title of all who were members of the senate," and consequently 

of all who, from that venerable body, were selected to 

the provinces. The vanity: of those who, from. their rank and 

office, might claim a superior distinction above the rest of the 

senatorial order was ad afterwards indulged with the new 


7 Puseirojus ad Notitiam atriusque tniperii, 
obscere, and te does not sufficiently istioguis ar pate painted saan 
which may be referred to the reigns of the Antenines, 
ary and begal tithe of a senator. [Another it 
aris (origin uncertain). All elardulest who were 
Into the semate had this rank, which enust be carefully. distngubc fen dig 
sularis in the old sense of ex-consul. vincia) governorships could oalf 


the ¥. [For example, the urban 
Kikewisn the governors of dicceses under Diocletian and 
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magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate with each 
the seniority of appointment gave place to the union of 
” the ecpedient of honorary codicils, the emperors, 
of multiplying their favours, might sometimes 

sf vanity, though not the ambition, of impatient 


as the Roman consuls were the first istrates the 
te, they derived their right to power from the 
people, As long as the emperors condescended 
servitude which they imposed, the consuls 
by the real or apparent suffrage of the senate. 
of Diocletian, even these vestiges of liberty 
and the successful candidates who were in- 
the annual honours of the consulship affected to 
humiliating condition of their predecessors, The 
the Catos been reduced to solicit the votes of 
to pass through the tedious and expensive forms of 
lection, and to expose their dignity to the shame of 
1; while their own happier fate had reserved 
and government in which the rewards of virtue 
by the unerring wisdom of a gracious sovereign.™ 
which the emperor addressed to the two consuls 
declared that they were created by his sole 
‘Their names and portraits, engraved on gilt tablets 
dispersed over the empire as presents to the pro- 
elties, the magistrates, the senate, and the people 
solemn inauguration was performed at the place of the 
‘were promoted to senatorial rank, th 


‘The rank of juz is not found after 
longer and 


fit 
bee 
Ef 


Ht 


Spats redo 


them for an age 
were 


i 


Hate 
a | 


fi tit, xxii, 
(in. Gratiarum Actione) basely expatiates on this u: 
Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16, 19) with 


Desai raifiun cristo nomen 
ot vl cant. 
Se Cis, ta i, Cons, Stiiebon. 
ented some of these tablets or diptychs ; apa atts a 
tom. iii. p. 220, Fh, 


—s—— ee 














to their care the same provinces which » 
administered. 1. The prefect of the East stretched 
jurisdiction into the three parts of the which wen 
to the Romans, from the cataracts of Nile to th 
the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the fr 
The important provinces of Baran Dacia, 3 


Greece, once acknowledged o pratee ofl 


RTE 


sae aaa atthe Cay ryan the te byte which ins sa 
comp! Imost the respective duties 
ae and of the people; of the former, to protect 
citizens who are obedient to the laws; of the latter, to. 


a 
Pel UI re enlt ererah reed o ries 


west i. to at Sal at 
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expenses of the state.1% The coin, the highways, the posts, the 
ee Interest public 


was moderated by the authority of the Pretorian 

As the immediate representatives of the Imperial 

majesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on 
to 


ve laps — the conduct of the 
governors,!% removed the negligent, and inflicted 
Teaniieke os the guilty. From all the inferior jurisdictions, 
an in every matter of importance, ae ci mii 
be brought before the tribunal of the prefect: but his 
sentence was final and absolute; and the emperors themselves 
refused to admit any complaints against the judgment or the 
sci a of a magistrate whom they honoured with such un- 
confidence. His appointments were suitable to his 
dignity ;1 and, if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of 
wrens and of perquisites. Though the emperors no-longer 
the ambition of their prefects, they were attentive 
to counterbslance the power of this great office by the uncer- 
tainty and shortness of its duration.!7 
From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and tps pran 
Constantinople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of the Contant: 
pretorian The immense size of the city and the 
experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws had 
furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence for 
introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a servile 
and turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbitrary power,'°% 
bid due fect was head of the office for the collection of inland revenue, ‘The 
ly intervened when the ordinary taxes were insufficient or a remission 


oh arenrs was rein) 
om tically ay inted. 
ieee Naar oh carnation inal pentoets. satan 
hon sinimus. Cod. Justinian. |. vii tit. Ixii. leg. 19. Charisiu 
time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist. Juris Romani, p. 349), wh 
Papcemasned principle of jurisprudence, compares. the preet 
asters of the horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. J i tit 
WWhen Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the instituted a 
fect. for Africa, he allowed him a salary of one hundred pounds of 


itigently collected, 
torical materials, 
24-77) had 
educed a very distinet abridgr % pi 
8 Tacit, Annal, vi. 1 i ¥ t assius, in the oration 
fof Maecenas (I. li, p. 675 (21)), describes the prerogati the prasfect of the city, 
fas they were established in his own time. ‘ 


> 
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‘of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some of whom 
been originally his equals, or even his superiors, The 
principal departments were relative to the command of a 
mumerous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, 
robberies, and nocturnal disorders ; the custody and distribution 
of the public allowance of corn and provisions ; the care of the 
port, of the aquedacts, of the common sewers, and of the 
and b bed of the Tiber; the inspection of the markets, 
the theatres, and of the private as well as public works. Their 
ensured the three principal objects of a regular police, 
, plenty, and cleanliness ; and, as a proof of the attention 
of government to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the 
peeiteh. a particular inspector was appointed for the statues; 
» &5 it were, of that inanimate people, which, 
to the extravagant computation of an old writer, was 
searcely inferior in number to the living inhabitants of Rome. 
About thirty years after the foundation of Constantinople, «p= a». 
similar magistrate was created in that rising metropolis, for oe 
same uses, and with the same powers. A perfect € ye 
established between the dignity of the fo municipal, that 
of the fowr pretorian, 4 
Those who, in the | hierarchy, were distinguished by me 
the title of Respectable, 4 ed an intermediate class between 
the illustrious prefects and the honourable magistrates of the 
provinces, In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the 
of their ancient dignity appeal from 
their tribunal to that of the preefec was almost the only mark 
of their dependence. But the civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great pioceses, each of which 
~/ ben the just measure of « powerful kingdom. The first 
these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the count of 


22 Deskies om | al ides, wo nay observe that Felix Cantelorius has written 
fecto Urbis; and that many cur 


Punckoton p.,s6r-. [vie procomls 
ce of all the other provincial governors, and were 
vicars of Asia and Africa, nor to the prietoran prefects. 
we the proconsul of Asia the position of vicar over the Islands and 
Fie vproconsul of Achaia was subordinate to the prefect of ly. 
ogi ot to the visas of Macwdonia, "All three were appointed by the emperor 
‘Without the intervention of the Praetorian Prefect.) 
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the east; and we may convey some idea of t! and 
variety of his functions, dy ctetion that six Senirel appa , 
who would be styled at present either secretaries, or or 
Tho place of dugtelpraftet of Egypt was no longer Ole by 
The place of feel 0 t was no iw 

a Roman knight ; refit name was voneiaan teeth pen 
ordinary rs which the situation of the country and the 
temper of the inhabitants had once made were 
still continued to the governor, The eleven remaining dioceses, 
of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia,’ and 
Pannonia or Western Illyricum; of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain; were governed by twelve wicers or tice 
prefects,* whose name sufficiently explains the nature and 
dependence of their office. It may be added that the lieuten- 
ant-generals of the Roman armies, the military counts and 
dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were allowed the 


a 
ce, an 
wh 


provinces, 
establishment. O} 


24The proconsul of Africx had four hundred apparitors ; and they all received 
large alates, citer Trom ihe Uesyury or the proviece,  Be> paaeied: Enna 
Cod, Justinia it. Iwi Ivii, (The comes arientis seems to be a survival 
diocesan count: ere instituted by Constantine (c. A.0. 327) to control and 
check the vicarii, of whom they bad precedence. ‘The institution seems net to have 
sarvired is author, except inthe cate of Orenr Angyhtes Museen 
the vicar appears in x3r A.D. (Cod. Theol. |. 16, 6) with the tithe of count ; 
perhaps the distinction was due (as Schiller has suggested) to the fact that 
was part of his provinee. Some time between 365 and 386 the admis 
Egypt was taken from hi, and that country became m separate diocese.) 

7 [ Dacia, from Constantine forward, had no vicar but was directly ander the 
prestorian prefect of Talia et Iyricum, or Tiyricum. See App. 15] 

MA Io Italy there was likewise the Vicar of Rowe, Tt as much dispated, 
whether his jurisdiction measured one tmndred miles from the city, or 
stretched over the ten southern provinces of Italy, [He was viear of Ube. 
prefect of Maly, not of the proper urtis, and he administered the ¢n 
of which the revenue went to Kome. “The rest of Italy, under the 
was distinguished as anmonari. } 
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were curiously varied, and their situation, from accidental eir- 
cumstances, might be more or less agreeable or advan! 
But were all (excepting only the proconsuls) alike ineluded 
in the of honourable persons; and they were alike intrusted, 
during the pleasure of the prince, and under the authority of 
the or their deputies, with the administration of justice 
and the finances in their ctive districts, The ponderous 
volumes of the Codes and Pandects” would furnish ample 
materials for a minute inquiry into the system of provincial 
ernment, as in the space of six centuries it was im) by 
wisdom of the Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be 
sufficient for the historian to sclect two singular and ‘salutary 
provisions intended to restrain the abuse of authority. 1. For 
the preservation of peace and order, the governors of the pro- 
vinces were armed with the sword of justice. They inflicted 
corporal punishments, and they exercised, in capital offences, 
the power of life and death.“ But they were not authorized 
to indulge the condemned criminal with the choice of his own 
execution, or to pronounce a sentence of the mildest and most 
honourable kind of exile. These prerogatives were reserved to 
the prefects, who alone could impose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold: their vicegerents were confined to the trifling 
weight of a few ounces. This distinction, which seems to 
grant the larger, while it denies the smaller, degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational motive. The smaller degree 
was infinitely more liable to abase. The passions of a provincial 
istrate might frequently provoke him into acts of op 
sion which affected only the freedom or the fortunes of the 
subject ; though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps of 
humanity, he might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent 
blood. Tt may likewise be considered that exile, considerable 
fines, or the choice of an easy death relate mor 
to the rich and the noble; and the persons th 
to the avarice or resentment of a provincial 1 
thus removed from his obscure persecution to’ 


Am 
concerning U 
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three centuries from the time of Alexander Severus, the author 
of an institution so advantageous to hegre de aap 
lar course of education, which lasted five years, the 

h the provinces, in search 
oI ey want an inexhaustible 

ly of business in a great empire, already corrupted by the 
oe of laws, of arts, and of vices. The court of the 
prefect of the east could alone furnish employment 
asses manele and fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom were 
ished by peculiar privileges, two were annually 
chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold, to defend the 
causes of the 5 The fret experiment was made of their 
judicial talents, by teenie them to act occasionally as as- 
sessors to the magistrates; from thence they were often raised 
to preside in the tribunals before which they had pleaded. 
obtained the government of a province; and, by the aid 
of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they ascended, by sueces- 
, to the illustrious dignities of the state, In the 


io fa le 
president oF co i nee 


yy, be was named Laan S pre 

‘stl exercised. that great office, be was 

for the West; and his name, on account of the 
ten alone in the 


5331 
va 


eh 
srama); aber which be ecame 


‘governor si y of satin i 
combined) ; and 1 Silly | yong eras Africa. He ava 
ture of the City of Rome. We 
and nual 





instrument of dispute ; they i 

the dictates of private interest; and the same pernicious 

might still adhere to their characters in the ti adnate 

tion of the state. The honour of liberal 

been vindicated by ancient and modern pepe es mid po 
filled the most important stations with and) 
Reed bat eign decline of Roman) Juris ae 
the ordinary promotion. of lawyers was pregnant with mi: 

and disgrace. The noble art, which had once been preserved 
as the sacred inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and plebeians,!** who, with canning rather 
than with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some 
of them procured admittance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of encouraging suits, and) of 

harvest of gain for themselves of. their brethren. 

cluse in their chambers, maintained the dignity of legal pro- 
fessors by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to confound 
the plainest trath with arguments to colour the most un 
justifiable pretensions. The splendid and lar class was 
composed of the aivocsisy, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fume 
and of j justice, they are described, for the most part, ax ignorant 
and rypacious guides, who conducted their clients through a 
maze of expense, of delay, and of disappointment; from whence, 
after « tedious series o! "years, they were at lent disilweds 
when their patience and gartae were almost exhausted.’ 

IIL In the sys' f policy introduced by eae. the 
governors, those at least of the Imperial rovinces, were in- 
vested with the full powers of the sovereign if. M 
of peace and war, the distribution of rewards and punishments 
depended on them alone, and they saccelvelys patel on 
their tribunal in the robes of civil magistracy, and in bel 
armour at the head of the Roman legions.” ‘The influence 

38 Mamerti ve 

Soe tae ee 
manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mi: sry? of sound p= 
rhetoric, and extraragant satire. ‘Godefroy (Prolegom. ad Cod. Teed. ot 
18s) supports the historian by similar complaints and authentic facts, 
fourth century, many camels might have been laden wth Iaw-books, 

et, Bacal, p72. [The advocate (also called furas poritay 
yy takes the place which under the Prfecpate wa od a 


preci from whom the old cifeeratus Sea hs, 

we See a very splendid example in the Efe of Agroola, 
‘The Neutenant of Britain was otensdh ye the same powers which 
consul of Cilicia, had exercised in the of the senate and people, 
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the revenue, the authority of law, and the command of military 
force concurred to render their power supreme and absolute; 
and whenever they were tempted to violate their allegiance, 
province which they involved in their rebellion was 

sensible of any change in its political state. From the 

time of Commodus to the reign of Constantine, near one hundred 
might be enumerated, who, with various. success, 

erected the standard of revolt; and though the innocent were 
too often sacrificed, the guilty might be sometimes prevented, 
the suspicious cruelty of their master. To secure his 
and the public tranquillity from these . formidable 


one for the cavalry, the other for the infantry ; and, though each 
these illustrious officers was more peculiarly responsible for the 
discipline of those troops which were under his immediate in- 
they both indifferently commanded in the field the 

ies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in 

army.? Their number was soon doubled by the 

the east and west ; and, as separate generals of the 

and title were appointed on the four important 

of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Danube, 

of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was at 
length committed to eight masters general of the cavalry and 
Under, their orders, thirty-five military commanders 

inces: three in. Britain, six in Gaul, 

one in Italy, five on the Upper, and four on the 

; in Asia eight, three in Egypt, and four in 


MT he Abbé Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (see Hist, de In Monarehie 
“sr oonolgtes ik PR 4t-t00, edit. 1742) the institutions of Augustus and of 
Observes that, if Otho had been put to death the day before he 

exrezted his conspiracy, Otho would now appear in history as innocent as Corbalo. 
Se Zosim, 1s lip. 11033). efore the end of the reign of Constantias, the 
militum were fy increased to four, See Valesius ad Ammian. 1. 

meet aagistr milifum about 315 (Cod. Thood. ii, i 2). The 

mag. eg. sorvived in the west, but were superseded in the east 

ming utriwepwe militice or mag. eg. et ped. The masters who were 

fat tbe imperial court were distinguahed from those stationed on the 

Grontiers by the addition in praeenti. For the increase of the number of magistri 
ins and the time of the Notitia cf, Ammianus, xxvi, §, and Zosimuss, 
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of 

the court as they were apart styled, and the: nes of the 
The former, elevated by the superiority of their pay 

and privileges, were peraiifed, except in the extraordinary 
emergencies of war, to oceupy their tranquil stations in the 
of the provinces. ie most flourishing cities were 

by the intolerable weight of quarters. ‘The soldiers 
insensibly forgot the virtues of their profession, and contracted 
the views of civil life. They were either degraded by the 

‘of mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths 

and theatres They soon became careless of their martial 
xercises, curious in their diet and apparel; and, while they in- 
boreal terror to the subjects of the empire, they trembled at the 
of the Barbarians.’ The chain of fortifications 

a, jiocletian and his colleagues had extended along the 
banks of the great rivers was no longer maintained with the 
same care or defended with the same vigilance. The numbers 
which still remained under the name of the troops of the 
frontier might be sufficient for the ordinary defence. But their 
spirit was year by the humiliating reflection that they who 
were the hardships and dangers of a perpetual war- 
fare were feat’ only with about two-thirds of the pay and 


WP Zosimes, |. ii, p. xx. The distinction between the two classes of Roman 
ee oe cree the historians, the laws, and the Avefifis. Consult, 
Rewerer, the copious perafition, or abstract, vit Godefroy has drawn up of the 

book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian Code, L vii tit. leg. 18, L vill 
Jeg. 10. [Gibbon uses "* Palatines” as equivalent to Palatines and’ Comi- 
‘erroneous use. = Appendix #2,) 
‘erat in su0s miles a vero in hostes et fracters. Arusiintt, 
Cry Fie carves tat oy love do downy beds and houses of marble; and 
‘Gaps were heavier than 
VOL. IL. 
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emoluments which were lavished on the troops of the court. 
Even the bands or legions that were raised the nearest to the 
level of those unworthy favourites were in some measure dis 

the title of onour which they were allowed to as- 


Barbarians, or to participate in the spoil.!" ‘The mischiefy whieh’ 

flow from’ injudicious counsels are premnrpectr= removed by the 
lication of partial severities; and, thoug! 

laboured to restore the strength ‘and pica} 

garrisons, the empire, till the last moment of its dissolution, can 

tinued to languish under the mortal wound which had been so 

rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of Constantine, 
The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, be 

reducing whatever is eminent, of dreading 

and of expecting that the most feeble will 

ent, seems to pervade the institutions o! 

Es ne those of Constantine. The martial 


‘A few years afterwards these 
o a very diminutive size ; and, when’ neven: 
a 


ded the “ake 


1® Cod, Theod. 1 vil, tit. leg. x, 
World, vol. ii. p. 15. That learned 
Inbours 10 Justify the Characters and policy of Constantine. 

i Ammian, L xix. ¢ 2, He observes (¢ 5), that the sopra salics oft 
Gallic legions were like an handful of water thrown on a great 

W Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. Mémoires de V Académie des Tmax 

tom, xxv. p. 491, [This is partly true, but not altogether. See 
The Notitia gives 62 legions in the West, 70 in the East—Gibbon's 132. 
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detachments, each of which was awed by the sense of its own 
could easily be checked ; and the successors of Con- 

stantine might indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their 
to one hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed on the 
muster-roll of their numerous armies. The remainder of their 
Lose was distributed into several hundred cohorts of infantry, 
of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, and ensigns 

= calculated to inspire terror, and to display the variety of 
tations who marched under the imperial standard, And not « 
tcsert totes of that severe simplicity which, in the ages of 
had istinguished the line of battle of a 

Roman army Sot the confused host of an Asiatic monarch. 
Amore particular enumeration, drawn from the Notitia, might 
exercise the diligence of an antiquary; but the historian will 
content himself with pete | that the number of nee 
stations or gurrisons establis on the frontiers of the empire 
amounted to five hundred and eighty-three ; and that, under 
the successors of Constantine, the complete force of the military 
establishment was computed at six hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand soldiers.* An effort so prodigious surpassed the wants of 


& more ancient, and the ficulties of a later, period. 


In the various states of society, armies are recruited from piasony 


by the increase of pay, by the re 
che invention of new emol iotente 


“ies i “naire eae at least | 


Romana acies unius prope formse erat et hominum et armorum genere.— 
aria magis Touts gentiins disioiitudine nrmorum.auxilforumaue 
= Liv. L xxv c 39, 40. Flaminius, even before the event, had compared 
of Antiochus ton supper, in which the flesh of on 
the skilf of the cooks, "See the life of Flaminius in 
Lv. 407, mit. Louvre [P. gos, ed. Bonn. 4.0, Sof. This was 
} ke acenat sereagat 1 $0,005, - For an eatimate by Mommsen, 
utsber of fronuler garrisons, in the Nuria, is 305, not $83] 
ve 


7 corps six Roman feet. Sed tune 
sa. ae qoultitudo, et plures sequebaniur militiam armatam. Vegetius de Re 
os 
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nivance, Sc eter received into hep fete oe 
Lene lifficulty a regular adequate 
ly of volunteers chiged the emperor to adopt more effiee= 
fa and coercive methods. . The lands bestowed on the veterans, 
as the free reward of their valour, were henceforwarl granted 
under « condition, which contains the first rudiments of the 
feudal tenures; that theirsons, who succeeded to the inheritance, 
should devote themselves to the: profession of arms, as s00n a 
they attained the age of manhood ; and their cowardly 
was punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, or even of lifes! 
But, as the annual growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very 
small ion to the demands of the service, levies of men 
were, ently required from the provinces, and every _ 
prietor was obliged either to take up arms, or to procure a sub- 
stitute, or to purchase his exemption by the ent of a 
fine. The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was 
reduced, ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers and the 
reluctance with which the government admitted of this alterna~ 
tive’* Such was the horror for the profession of a soldier 
which had affected the minds of the degenerate Romans that 
many of the youth of Italy and the provinces chose to cut of 
th Fogers of their right hand to eseape from being pressed into 


the services and this strange ex, nt was SO n 
practised as to. deserve: the severe tease ofthe lows 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.“ » 


1 See the two titles, De Veteranis, and De Fillis Veteranorum, in 

Look of' tbe “Thodosian Code "THe age at which! thet ry onal 
red varied from twenty-five to sixteen. If the sons of the veterans 
with borse, they had a right 19 serve in the cavalry; two horses gave’ thems soa 
vals prices 
Theod. b. vil, tit, sit. Tog. %, Mn em to the historian Seat) 

Godefroy nd. loo.), the sane emperor Valens. sometimes required eighty 

Id for a recruit. | In the following law fe "funtly expressed tha ape at) 

admitted inter optimas letter ritorn ae ty 

(he person and property of a Roman knight, who 
sons, were sold by ‘ub ic auction by the order of Augustus (Suston. 
27). The moderation of that artful usurper Fen) porting ue of 
was justified by the spirit of the times. Ammianus makes 
the ‘effeminate Italians and the hardy Gauls (1. ae ve aie ‘Yet Ys ony 
years afterwards, Valentinian, in a law addressed to 
To enact that these cowardly. deserters shall be er Eire nie (cod Th cin 
Lit. xii, leg. 5}. Their numbers in Til cn wero eon 
complained of a scarcity of recruits 10). 
They were called Afwres. ‘eres fas is found in Plautas a 

denote lary and cowardly parson, who, according to and Ai 
under the immediate protection of the goddess vera From this. 
instanceof cowardice, murrave is used as synonymous 10 meatier, Uy 
of the middle Latinity. See Lindenbrogius, and Valesius ad Ammiaiy 
xv 12, 
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The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman armies be- 
game every day more universal, more necessary, and more fatal. barns 
The most daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the 
Germans, who delighted in war, and who found it more profit- 
able to defend than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled, not 
only in the anxiliaries of their respective nations, but in the 
themselves, and among the most distinguished of the 
. they freely mingled with the subjects of 
pire, they gradually learned to despise their manners 
and to imitate their arts. They abjured the implicit reverence 
which the pride of Rome had exacted from their ignorance, 
while they Srna the knowledge and possession of those 
ete alee y which alone she supported her declining great- 
Barbarian soldiers who displayed any military talents 
were advanced, without exception, to the most important com- 
mands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the counts and dukes, 
and of the generals themselves, betray a foreign origin, which 
they no longer condescended to ise. They were often 
entrusted with the conduct of a war 
and, though most of them preferred 
as blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, or at least 
" of ding a treas ale correspondence with the 
oo of inviting his invasion, or of sparing his retreat. The 
camps and the pace of the son of Constantine were governed 
the po faction of the Franks, who prese 
strictest connexion with each other and with their eo 
who resented every personal affront as a nation: 
When the tyrant Caligula was suspected of an inten 
a very extraordinary candidate! with the consular robes, the 
profanation would have senrcel) P 
ment, if, instead of a horse, the noblest chicftain of Gi iy 
had been the object of his choice. The revolution of 
three centuries had produced so remarkable a change in the 
of the people that, : ‘i 
shewed his successors th 


0 had been edu- 


Semen Francis  veotoe! A tempestate in palatlo multitude 
sarah, erective jmobatur tae warque. Ammiany by xv. €. 5. 

pos Rerterce ‘Septum: primes. joe fasces 2uxerat ¢ tbess consulares, 

Loan ¢. 10 beast fin Vit. Constantin, L iv. ¢, 7) and Auretins 

10 confirm the iruth of this assertion ; yet in the thirty-two consnlar Fasti 

wf bee reign of Comstaniine 1 cannot discover the name of a single Barbariag, 4 
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of the offices. He was the supreme magistrate of the 9 
inspected the discipline of the civil and military » and 
received appeals from all parts of the empire; in the causes 
whieh related to that numerous army of privileged persons who, 
‘as the servants of the court, had obtained, for themselves and 
families, a right to decline the authority of the ordinary judges. 
The ¢ between the prince and his subjects was 
managed by the four scrixia or offices of this minister of state, 
The first was appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, 
the third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of 
a miscellaneous kind. Each of these was directed by an 
inferior master of lable dignity, and the whole business 
was dispatched by an hundred and forty-cight secretaries, chosen 
for the most part from the profession of the law, on account 
of the variety of abstracts of reports and references which fre- 
quently occurred in the exercise of their several functions, From 
a Shee ety in former ages would nite been esteemed 
unworthy of the Roman majesty, a particular secretary was 
allowed for the Greek iciecenes Scleicisieseions were ap- 
inted to receive the ambassadors of the Barbarians: but the 
ent of foreign affairs, which constitutes so essential a 

of modern policy, seldom diverted the attention of the 
master of the offices. His mind was more seriously engaged 
by the general direction of the posts and arsenals of the empire. 
ifteen in the east, and nineteen 


i he office ofmeq 
had experienced a n the 
of Rome, two inferior mag’ r 


* Gotherius (de Officils Domts August, 
the functions of the master of the offices be 
yi, But he vainly attempts, on most doubtful suthority, to 
Wedhace from the time of the Antonines, or even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate 
Who cannot be found in history before the reign of Constantine, [His importance 
=H not his origin—probably dated from the reign of Constantine, and graduall 
Goring the fourth ceacary. ‘The original tilly was tribunus ef mag. off 
(Cod. ip. 1) which further obscures the 
Ser: Wixpositionsen, of which one duty was to make dispositions in case of an 


aero ihe cneviockt wat Ube rang. off: wos’ bend cf themes! of 
agentes ia rebas ; soe below, note 470.) 
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ment of the public treasure; « similar assistant: 
to every proconsul, and to every prator, who exercised 

or provincial command ; with the extent of conquest, 
questors were gradually multiplied to the num! 
eight, of twenty, and, for a time, 
nnd the noblest citizens Sept solicited 
gave them a seat in the senate, and a just hi Beit 
the honours of the republic, Whilst ‘angen 
maintain the freedom of election, he consented to. 
annual privilege of recommending, or rather indeed 
ing, a certain proportion of candidates; and it was | 
to select one of these distinguished youths, to to-read 
or epistles in the assemblies of the senate. The 
Augustus was imitated by succeeding princes; the ocessional 
commission was established as a permanent office; and the 
favoured quiestor, assuming a new and more illustrious 

alone area the suppression of his ancient and useless: 
leagues."? As the orations which he composed in the name of 
the emperor ™* acquired the force, and, at length, — 


hal 


\4 Tacitus (Annal. xi, 23) sys that the first 
people, sixty-four years after the foundation of the fepoblic: But | rts pe 
that they had, long before that period, been annually appointed by 
and even by the kings. But. this obscure point of ani antiquity 8 a command 
writers, [Mommsen (Stant 2. 3) thinks that the quzestorship, 
simuleancously wit 
Ant 


by 
oer ees 
“8 ted forty, it was only to facilitate 
of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentation which he made of prastors 
subsitted under the succeeding reigns, J 
16 Sueton. in August. c, and Torrent. ad loc. Dion. Cas. p. Tike 
i? The youth and aes ce of the quiesters, who entered on’ important 
year (Jaipa, Exeurs, ad Tacit, biti. Dy 
Iefrenare User Rane Die onpeaeeestice eat 
stored by Claudius, th 
xxii. 29. Seton. in 
&c, ; Plin. Epistol. x. 20, et al ae 
hi ‘the quaest more ably nee 


\gricol, c, 15}; or, 
uguist. Pr ago (xvill. 4, 46). But in Proviace ofthe senate weTRay 
sai diaconcr a betes OF quiestors till the reign of Marcus Antoninus 
Inscriptions of Grater, the Episties of Pliny, and a decisive fact in the 
history, p. 4). From Uipian we may lear (Pandect, | tt. 23) that 
government of the house of Severus, their provincial administration 
and in the subsequent troubles the annual or triennial 
have naturally ceased. (The questorship continued to. exist 
santinian monarchy, bot it became virtually wm 
qumstors were no longer “commended” by the 
appointed by the Senate. Their chief function was to 
‘ss Cum paris nomine et epstolas ips dictaret, et edictn 
in senatu recitarct, etiam quastoris vice, Sueton. in Tit, ¢, & TBe 
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absolute edicts, he was considered as the representative of the 

» the oracle of the council, and the original 
source of the civil jurispradence, He was sometimes invited to 
take his seat in the supreme judicature of the Imperial consistory, 
with the Pretorian preefects, and the master of the offices; and he 
was juently requested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges ; 
but, as he was not oppressed with « variety of subordinate busi- 


and it was more than once thought ex) 


native homes the uscless supernumeraries, 
their honest lnbours, had pressed _wi 
the lucrative >See of the finances. 


have acquired now lity, which was occasionally executed by the 
empire, ntrusted the same care to Hadrian his quxstor and 
x 


the heirapparent 


1 


welt, Prieloction. Cambden. Tt ts not at all 


sit 


I 


(Zon. ¥. Ew, he had precedence of the 
Soboth these officials were diverted functio 
took his place 
superseded him as commander of the pal 
——_— Terris edicta daturus ; 
Supplicibus response. —Oracula regis 
Eloquio crevere tuo; nec dignivg unquam 
emia ste 


Hz 


Majestas 
ae Bal Theadee, S ans ‘See ieee S Sropenian (Epimol. i. 
Thood. b vi.tit. yo, Cod Justinian, 
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vineial reccivers, of whom cighteen were honoured with the 
title of count, corresponded with the treasurer; and he extended 
his jurisdiction over the mines, from whence the precious metals 
were extracted, over the mints, in which they were converted 
into the current coin, me bie the Laskaprteeeses es 4 
most important cities, where were . 
service of the state, The fore me trade of the was 
regulated by this minister, who directed likewise all the linen 
and woollen manufactures, in which the successive 
of spinning, weaving, and dyeing were executed, 
women of a servile condition, for the use of the palace” 
army. ‘Twenty-six of these institutions are enomerated in the 
west, where the arts had been more recently introduced, and « 
still larger proportion may be allowed for the industrious pro- 
vinces of the east2™ 5, ides the public revenue, which an 
absolute monarch might levy and expend according to his 
pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, 
possessed a very extensive property, which was administered 
by the count, or treasurer, of the private estale. Some part had 
perhaps been the ancient demesnes of kings and) republics; 
some accessions might be derived from the families whieb 
were successively invested with the purple; bat the mest 
considerable portion fowed from the impure source of con 
fiscations and forfeitures. The Imperial estates were 
through the provinces, from Mauritania to Britain ; but the rich 
and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted the monarch to acquire 
in that country his fairest possessions,!” and either 
his successors embraced the occasion of justifying avarice by 
religious zeal. They suppressed the rich temple of Comana, 
tere us high priest of the Gir pa su] the 
lignity of a sovereign prince ; an applied to their private 
use the consecrated lands, which were inhabited by six thousand 


corresponds to the fiscus of the principate. ‘The title cower ssersraine feargitionset 
Game Into use about the wate at the fourth century; under Constantine he 
called raviomaliy summer rei (C. 1. Lo 6, 214s), and had the rank of a comme of the 
first order. A Grst a perfectissimes, he finally became an i/entrit,.) = 

1 Tn the departments of the two counts of the tressury, the eastern part of tie 
Notitia happens to be very defective. It may be observed that we had 
chest in London, and a gyneccum or manufacture [of wool] mt Winchester, 
Britain was not thought worthy either of a mint or of an arsenal, Gaul alone 
possessed three of the former, and eight of the latter. 

2™ Cod. Theod. l. vi. tit, xxx, leg. a, and Godefroy ad toe. [With Diocletian: 
there censed to be any real distinction between the fseus and the tes. 
the doublo treasury was maintained. Under Diocletian Ube titke 
Constantine aad it 10 riviera i privatoe; sasequently this 
called comes largifionses privatary 
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or slaves of the Deity and her ministers.“ But these 
‘not the valuable inhabitants; the plains that stretch from 
the foot of Mount Argwus to the 8 of the Sarus bred a 


were 

generous race of horses, renowned above all others in the ancient 
world for their majestic shape and incomparable swiftness, 
‘These sucred animals, destined for the service of the palace 
and the Imperial were protected by the laws from the 
profisnation of a vulgar master..% The demesnes of Cappadocia 
were important enough to require the inspection of a count ; 
officers of an inferior rank were stationed in the other parts of 
the empire; and the deputies of the private, as well as those 
‘of the public, treasurer were maintained in the exercise of their 
yn agen functions, and encouraged to control the authority 
of provincial magistrates. 6, 7. The chosen bands of me 
cavalry and infantry which guarded the person of the emperor, tenio” 
were under the immediate command of the (wo counts of the 
domesticr. The whole number consisted of three thousand five 


almost entirely appro 
ceremonies, they were drawn up 


colony from that of 
‘Saluste, tom. fi. 
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The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal yor 
as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather “* 
|, in the 1 ia lye of the Romans. 
this sanguinary m of examination only to servile 
whose sufferings were seldom weighed by those 
republicans in the scale of justice or humanity: 
peal hever consent to violate the sacred person 5 
they possessed the clearest evidence of Mis guil 
tls of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius br "that 
circumstantially relate the executions of many 
t victims; but, as long as the faintest remembrance was 
alive of the niational freedom and honour, the last hours 
of » Roman were secure from the danger of ignomi 
4% ~The conduct of the provincial magistrates was not, 
regulated by the ice of the city or the strict 
maxims of the civilians. They found the use of torture es- 
tablished, not only among the slaves of 
among the Macedonians, who o 
among the Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty of 
and even among the Athenians, who had asserted et 
adorned the “Coleg of human kind2% The acquiescence of 
the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or perhaps 
to usurp, 0 contaewvl power of employing the ruck, to ¢ 
lebeian criminals the fe 


agers cost eg which tacitly allowed, an 

se of torture. They protected all persons | of illus 
trious or Beerisusceatle rank, bishops b 
fessors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their fa 


The 
‘om the subject of ‘They =e conti and Ulpian 
is ready oncknowledge that Ret ext frags Periculosa, et qusw veritatem 


Bo coi in nn Nee, car (Ibe lw the 
nny remenths, t > 
a Weaker, and it would be difficult to find a stronger, be superfinows to 


. de tnatitutis Athenionsium, Rhodiorum, mors 
08 etiam cat le ‘acerbissiiuim ert) Liber! rcorenges agueand 
may fearn from the trial of Philouss the practice 
ali. Pr Gog, Q. Cur. Lv cas). 
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children under the of A174 But @ fistal maxim was 
introduced into Ibe Pri eee of | the leer eg, 
the case of treason, which included every offence 

subtlety of lawyers could derive from an hosfile 

the prince or republic,” all privileges were suspended, 
conditions were reduced to the same ignominious level. As” 
the safety of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every 
consideration of justice or humanity, the dignity of age and the 
tenderness of youth were alike ‘exposed to the most ermel 
tortures; and the terrors of a malicious ii tabi 
might select. them as the accomplices, or even as the 


haps, of an inary crime, perpetually yung over the 

feat the principal citizens of the Roman world 

These evils, however terrible they rey ape piers ape 
to the smaller emai: Roman sul Teeter) 
situation was in some degree compensated 
of those advantages, either of nature or of wpe cere 
posed them to the jealousy of the monarch. The obscure 
millions of a great empire have much less to dread from the 
cruelty than from the avarice of their masters; and (heir 
humble happines: principally affected by the 
excessive taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, deseend 
with accelerat: weight on the meaner and more more, indigent) 
classes of society. An ingenious philosopher! has. calculated 
the universal measure of the public impositions yin eee 
of freedom and servitude; and ventures to assert 
to an invariable law of nature, it must always increase mh ae 
former, and diminish in a just proportion to the latter, 
this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the 

despotism, is contradicted at least by the history of the 
empire; which accuses the same princes of despoiling 
senate of its authority and the provinces of thes wealth, 
Without abolishing all the various customs and duties on 
merchandises, which are imperceptibly discharged by the” 


a tibeeciee (Element. Jur, Civil, part vil. p, 82) has collected hese excep 

tions 
"8 This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect, 1. xiviil. tit, iv) seems to have: 
‘been adapted to the court of Caracalla rather than ep er of Alexandes Sevens 
See the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian ad Jeg. Julia majestatis. 

178 Arcadius Charisius the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects. to thee 
universal practice of torture in all cases of treason; but this maxim 
which is admitted by Ammianus (1. xix, 28) wk be nt opel Aen 
enforced by several laws of thie successors of Constantine, 
tit soeey. In majestatis erimine omnibus sequa est conditio, 

WT Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, l. xii. c. 43. 


i he 
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reported; and an estimate was made of their common 
the average produce of five years. The numbers of 
of cattle constituted an essential part of the report; 
administered to the proprietors, which bound them 
the true state of their affairs; and their attempts 
icate, or elude the intention of the legislator, were 
matched, and punished as a capital crime which in- 
double guilt of treason and sacrilege.’ A large 
the tribute was paid in money; and of the current 
of the empire, gold alone could be legally accepted. 
remainder of the taxes, according to the proportions deter- 

by the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still 
direct, and still more According to the 


Tae 


t 


Rome and Constantinople. e c 
revenue were so frequently obliged to make considerable 
purchases that they were strictly prohibited from allowing any 
tion or from receiving in money th 
which were exacted in kind. 


ecco 


u 


ai 


ek Pliny would have ceased. Feo 

imperitase non aurum. Hist. x 
taken (see Cod. Theod, 1 xi, 

1, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates from the abuse of 

exacbon of in the purchase of com: but those who 

to read the orations of Cicero against Verres (iii. de Framento) 

in all the various arts of oppression, with regard to tbe 

i avarice of an tenlettered 


Na 
: i 
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some knowledge has been ed of a very curious fact, the 
more im since it relates to one of the richest provinces 
of the Roman empire, and which now flourishes as the most 
id of the European kingdoms. The rapacious ministers 
of Constantius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exactin, 
twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head 
The humane  policy'o his successor reduced the capitation to 
seven picces, A moderate proportion between these opposite 
extremes of extravagant oppression and of transient indulgence 


of the finances of the declining empire. 
1. It is obvious that, as long as the immutable constitution 
of human nature produces and maintains so unequal a division 
, the most numerous part of the community would be 


deprived of their subsistence by the equal assessment of a tax 
from which the sovereign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman capitation ; bat 
in the practice, this unjust equality was no longer felt, as the 
tribute was collected on the principle of a rea/, not of a personal, 


pound of gold. Diocletian 
reduced it again, bat to 
(whence 
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be. proportion almost four times as considerable, which 
2 Se eee their Gallic ancestors. The reason of 
is dil may be found, not so much in the relative scar~ 
lenty of and silver, as in the different state of 
~ in ancient Gaul and in modern France. In a country 
where personal freedom is the privilege of every subject, the 
© whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied on property or on 
‘consum| may be fairly divided among the whole body of 
the nation. But the fur greater part of the lands of ancient 
Gaal, as well as of the other provinces of the Roman world, 
were cultivated by slaves, or by peasants whose senaes 
condition was a less rigid servitude.! In such a state the poc 
‘were maintained at expense of the masters, who en; eno 
the fruits of their labour ; and, as the rolls of tribute were filled 
onl with the names of those citizens who possessed the means of 
ile, or at least of a decent, subsistence, the comparative 
fectatisicas of their nurnbers explains and justifies the high rate of 
their capitation. The truth of this assertion may be illustrated 
by the following example: The dui, one of the most 
i and civilized. tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an ex- 
tent of territory which now contains above five hundred thousand 
inhabitants in the two ecclesiastical dioceses of Autun and 
Nevers :1% and with the probable accession of those of Chiilons 
and Rl the population would amount to eight hundred 


WeCod Theo I. ¥. rit, ix. x. xi Cod. Justinian. 1. xl. tit. 1xill. Coton! 
appellantur qui canditionem debent genitali solo, propter agricalturam mab ¢ dominio 
possessorum. Augustin. de Civitate Dei, |. x. ¢. 1, 
IBiihe anion juriadietion, of (4 upusiodioewm) Actun in Burgundy. the capital 
‘of the Aidui, comprehended the adjacent t i im) Nevers. 
See d’Anville, Notice de \‘ancienne Gaule, p. 491. 
Nevers are now composed, the farmer of $10, and the | 
‘of births, taken during eleven years, in 476 
y, and multiplied by the modera: 
vl la Population, p. 142), may author 
is for each parish, which being 
Slovese of Nevers and Aurun will pret 
Clea which was once posses: 


err 
inoue with- 


7) whic 
Iv the reign of 
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thousand souls, In the time of Constantine, the Martie oe 
the Edui afforded no more than twenty-five thousand of 
capitation, of whom seven thousand were ‘by that 
prince from the intolerable weight of tribute! A just analogy 
would seem to countenance the opinion of an ingenious his 
torian,!® that the free and tributary citizens did not surpass the 
number of half « million Aen if, in the a 

of government, their annu: ts may be computed at about 
four millions and « half of Artioss <i it would appear that, al- 
though the share of each individual was four timesas considerable, 
a fourth part only of the modern taxes of France was levied on 
the Imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of Constantius 
may be calculated wt seven millions sterling, which were te 
duced to two millions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian, 

But this tax or capitation on the ictors of land would 
“have suffered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to escape. 
With the view of sharing that species of wealth which is derived 
from art or labour, and which exists in money or in merehan- 
dise, the emperors imposed a distinct and personal tribute on 
the trading part of their subjects. Some exem s, very 
strictly confined both in time and place, were all to the 
prictors who disposed of the produce of their own estates. 
indulgence was granted to the profession of the liberal arts: 
but every other branch of commercial industry was affected by 
the severity of the law, The honourable merchant of Alex- 
andria, who imported the gems and spices of India for the use 
of the western world ; the usurer, who derived from the interest 
of money a silent and ignominious profit; the ingenious manu- 
facturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the most obscure re 
tailer of a sequestered village, were obliged to admit the 
officers of the revenue into the partnership of their pis and 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated t ° 
sion, consented to share the infamous salary, of public 
As this general tax upon industry was collected every fourth 
year, it was styled the Lustral” Contribution: and the bie 


© Comenius in Panegyr. Vet. vil. ri. [The land of the A®dul comtnieed 
y2.cce capita of land, which the discharge of 7000 reduced to he ter: "The passage 
of Kumenius was first explained rightly ty Savigny, Smith (ed. of Gibbom, f 34%) 
bas a good note on the errors of Gibbon’s computation, J 

1 L’Abbt du Bos, Hist. Critique de la M. F. tom ip saz. 

1 [Gibbon does not take into account the other taxes in the Empire.) 

4 See Cod. Theod, 1 xiil: tit. i, and iv. 
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torian Zosimus™ laments that the approach of the fatal 
eS  etoeed the tears and terrors of the citizens, 
brace 


| 
‘were often compelled the im) scourge to em- 
f ‘the most abcered Ape dew of ing 
the sum at which their Propert had been assessed. ie testi- 
| mony of Zosimus cannot in ed. be justified from the charge of 
passion and prejudice; but, from the nature of this tribute, it 
‘seems reasonable to conclude that it was arbitrary in the dis- 
tribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode of collecting: 
‘The secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious profits of art 
Tabour, are susceptible only of a diseretionary valuation, which 
is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the treasury; and, 
as the person of the trader supplies the want of a visible and 
the payment of the imposition, which, in 
|-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of pro- 
perty, can rarely be extorted by any other means than those of 
corporal paaistensats Thé@ cruel treatment of the insolvent 
debtors of the state ts attested, and was perhaps mitigated, by a 
| humane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the use of 
and of scourges, allots « spacious and airy prison for the 
place of their confinement.2 
‘These general taxes were imposed and levied by the absolute reve gins 
of the monarch; but the occasional offerings of the 
‘semblance of popular 
i t the allies of the re- 
| palic, who ascribed their safety or deli the success of 
Roman arms; and even the cities of Italy, admired the 
virtues of their victorious general; adorned the pomp of his 
triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of old, ich, after 
the ceremony, were consecrated in the temple of Jupiter, to 
| remain a lasting monument of his glory to futur 
s of sahsp flattery soon multiplied th 
i the size, of these popular donations ; ai 
| of Cesar was enriched with two thousand ei 
| twenty-two crowns, whose 


| thousand four Hesdied and fourteen por 


_ W Zomimus, LM. p. 12g [c. 98}. ‘There is probably as 
‘in the attack of Zosimus a3 in the elaborate defence of the memory 
the sealous Dr. Howell. Hist. of the World, vol. ji, p. aa. 
‘was also called ‘gyron.) 


ed. ‘Theod. Lx, tv leg. 9 
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who was satisfied that it would be more 
than to the gods: his example was imitated 
and the custom was introduced of e; 


rovinees of the ae as orten as the 
emperor i to announce his accession, his 


the birth of a son, the creation of a Caesar, a victory over 
Barbarians, or any other real or i 


or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. 
subjects celebrated their own felicity 
should graciously consent to accept tia feeble int vena 
testimony of their loyalty and gratitude.2 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, are ie 
qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation. 
subjects of Constantine were incapable of di the ra 
of genius and manly virtue, which so far them below 
the dignity of their ancestors; but they could feel and Jament 
the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the increase 
of taxes. The impartial historian, who acknowledges the justice 
of their complaints, will observe some favourable circumstances 
which tended to alleviate the misery of their condition. The 
threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so soon subverted the 
foundations of Roman greatness, was still ‘lied, or suspended, 
on the frontiers. cube arts of Janey and literature iis 
vated, and the elegant pleasures of society were enjoyed, 
the inhabitants ofa cmacenele portion %e the sy The 
forms, the pomp, and the expense of the civil eee 
contributed to restrain the irregular licence of the soldiers; 
and, although the laws were violated by power or perverted by 


9 See Lipsius de Magnitud. Romand, |. i. c. 9. 
sented the emperor Clay did with a cro of git nen and ind Soa wi mete 
of nine, Aundred pounds’ weight. the ‘rational 


i. tit. xiii, ‘The senators were supposed to 
the Aurwa Coranarium ; but the dwri ONatio, which was 
was precisely of the same nature. [The amount mentioned 
paid on the Decennalia of Valentinian ii, (Symmachus, Relat. 19, 
denators had also to pay a regular ta, the felt, pald by ibe ibe empera 
a senator, which did not free him from’ the fand tax, if he were a proprietor, 
follis was of three grades: 8, 4, and 2 pounds of geld} 
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rae the sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence ae 

served a sense of order and equity, unknown to the despo! 
governments of the east. The rights of mankind might der pes 
some protection from religion and philosophy ; and the name of 
freedom, which could no longer alarm, might sometimes ad- 
monish, the successors of Augustus that they did not reign over 
‘a nation of slaves or barbarians,* 


ee bly caused in a great measure by the enormous expenses 

tea te incatlon ot ts nee city (cp. Schiller, ii. 226). We must 

Peet fesse ieneocakios trom dxention ticle slowed Ao cartels daveed 

Seen communities; 4¢., to physicians and professors, Cod. Theod, 13. 4.15 
Peaitete f 


‘supplies of corn, Julian, Or. L 10, 
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CHAPTER XVIIT 


Character of’ Constantine—Gothic War—Death of Constartine— 
Division of the Empire among his three Sons—Persian War— 
Tragic Deaths of Constantine the Yom ais Constans— 
Usurpation of Magnentius—Civil War—Victory of Constantive 


‘Tux character of the prince who removed the scat of empire 
and introduced such important changes into the civil and 
religious constitution of his country has fixed the atten ee 
divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the 
Christians, the deliverer of the church has been decorated with 
every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; while the dis- 
content of the vanquished party has compared 

the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, 

weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. 

have in some degree been perpetuated to succes genera- 
tions, and the character of Constantine is consid even fn 
the present age, as an object either of satire or of pani 

By the impartial union of those defects which are by 
his warmest admirers and of those virtues which are acknow- 
ledged by his most implacable enemies, we might to 
delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, the 
trath and candour of history should adopt without a blush? 
But it would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such 
discordant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, 
must produce a figure monstrous rather than haman, unless it 
is viewed in its proper and distinct lights by « careful separa 
tion of the different periods of the reign of Constantine, 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had beea 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments, His stature 
was lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful 
his strength and activity were displayed in every manly 


‘On ne es trompera point sur Constantin, en croyant tout te mul “ 
Bustbe, ct tout le bien quien dit Zosime. "Fleury, Hist Ecco it Pa 
Eusebius and Zosimus form indeed the two extremes of flattery andl invective, 
intermediate shades are expressed by those writers whose character 

variously tempered the influence of their religious weal, 





— 
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and from his earliest youth to a very advanced season of life, 
he the vigour of his constitution by a 

to domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He de- 
lighted social intercourse of familiar conversation; and, 


his dis ion to 

by the ‘eens! aigahy"ofne 
liberality of his manners gained the 
ed him. ‘The sincerity of his friend 
i: he shewed, on some occasions, 
of a warm and lasting attachment. 
illiterate education had not prevented 
estimate of the value of learning ; and 
and sciences derived some encouragement from the 
munificent ction of Constantine. In the dispatch of busi- 
ieee was indefatigable ; and the active powers of 

were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, 
meditating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in examin- 
ing the plaints of his subjects. Even those who censured 
the propriety of his measures were compelled to acknowledge 
that he possessed magnanimity to conceive, and patience to 
execute, the most arduous designs, without being checked 
either by the prejudices of education or by the Datavis of 
the multitude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid spirit 
into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilitics, rather than to his fortune, 


i 
e 
i 


u 
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San York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by the character 
of iis rivals, 


order to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his side the in- 
clinations of the people, who compared the undissembled vices 
of those tyrants with the spirit of wisdom and justice which 
seemed to direct the general tenor of the administration of 
Constantine? 


The virtues of Constantine are collected for the most part from Eutropius 
‘and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote after the extinction of his 
farnily. “Even Zosimus and the Amperor Julian acknowledge his personal courage 


and military achievements. 








ogo. 1, scarcely to be excused by the 
youth and. fly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the 
wisdom of monarch and the simplicity of a Roman 
veteran? A baacd thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was 


in the schools of tyrants; but an 
the executions, or rather murders, which sullied th 
of Constantine, will suggest: to our most candid thoughts 
idea of-a'prince who could sacrifice without reluctance the 
<n of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates either 
of his passions or of his interest. 
The same fortune which so invariably followed the mu mmoy 
standard of Constantine seemed to secure the try and comforts 
of his domestic life. r who hi 


Elasilbbefeditary “honotre’'wHtehuhe 
children. The emperor had be n twice 


ethyl in the Cesare, attempts to Haut his uncle, 
Je however by the learned S| 
Taadbla (vee Commentalre, p65, cs) al 
Gat Constantine dressed f foe the public, riot 27 ee Blan Were thts scien 
vainest coxcomb could never want an excuse. 
7 Zosimua {F 30) and Zonaras [13, 2) agree in representing Minervina as the 
concubine of Constantine : but pfs has very gallantly rescued her character, 
a decisive passage from one of the pancgyrics : "* Ab ipso fine pueritize 
fBecsiscnt legibos decisti [iradicist) . Incert. Pan. vi. §'4 [The 
probably to an early (anc Cg! Negi of Constantine, not to 
who was doubtless his concubine. Gesch. des Untergangs 
der ant. Welt, ( p. 442. ii tas betas Caneel wheter tins aves pean aed wie 


j 
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form the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious dis- 
A te Peeaccce bere was invested with the title 

administration of the Gallic provinces, where 
the inroads of the Germans gave him an early oceasion of 
signalizing his military prowess. In the civil war which broke 
out soon afterwards, the father and son divided their powers ; 
and this history has already celebrated the valour as well as 


by an emperor endowed with every virtue ; and by 
son, « prince beloved of heaven, and the ve 

of his father’s perfections. The public favour, which 

eran lie doce old age, diffused its lustre over the youth 

ed the esteem, and he engaged the affec- 

ee rake sea, the army, and the people. The experienced 

merit of a reigning monarch is acknowledged by his subjects 

with reluctance, and frequently denied with partial and discon- 

tented murmurs; while, from the opening virtues of his suc- 

cessor, they fondly conceive the most unbounded hopes of private 
as well as public felicity. 

ean larity soon excited the attention of Con- zeaeury 9} 

asa father and as a king, was impatient of. 

Instead of attempting to secure the allegiance of his*””" 

a Bogen erous ties of confidence and gratitude, he resolved pa: 

to preven the mischiefs which might be apprehended from dis- 

ambition. Crispus soon had reason to complain that, 

while his infant brother Constantius was sent, with the title of 

Cesar, to reign over his peculiar department of the Gallic pro- 

vinees,"! Ae, a prince of mature years, who had performed such 


jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied either to the 
of the oer Hosop or to the a of the unfeeling patron. 
Tillemont, Mém. Ecclésiast. tom. vi. part ip. 345. Dupin, Bibliothdque 
tom hops aos. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, part ll vol 


set, Hist. Eoclesiast. x c.g Eutropius (x. 6) styles him “egregium 
os LEG ed pbees coins linden to the exploits of Crispus in the 
oil ‘See ). Comment. p. 
Bas aac abe’ Pastel Chronicle with Ammianus, L xiv. & 
febiels Connantios was crested Cavsar seems to be more sceuraiely 
iby the two chronologises; but the historian who lived in his court could not 
‘be ignorant of the day of the anniversary. (The day is Nov. 8; 90 Idatius, con- 


ea 


haven 
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recent and signal services, instead of 
rank of Augustus, was confined almost a 
court ; and ex; |, without power or 
which the malice of his enemies could su; 
painful circumstances, the royal youth might Co aieere Rea 
to compose his behaviour, or suppress his discontent; and we may 
be assured that he was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or 
perfidious followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and who 
were perhaps instructed to betray, the 
resentment. An edict of Constantine, published about this time, 
manifestly indicates his real or ae oe that a secret 
cons] had been formed against his person government, 
By athe allurements of honours and rewards, he invites in- 
formers of every d to accuse without exception his 
trates or ministers, friends or his most intimate 
protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that he himself will listen 
to the charge, that he himself will revenge his injuries” and 
eoetiie ‘with # prayer, vehi chee some of 

danger, that the providence of ¢ Supreme Being may still 
continue to potent the safety of the emperor and Be == 
empire! 

he informers, who complied with so liberal an. 

were sufficiently versed in the arts of courts to select the friends 
and adherents of Crispus as the guilty persons; nor is there 
any reason to distrust the veracity of 7 emperor, who had 
promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment. The 
policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 
ances of regard and confidence towards a son whom he | 
to consider as his most irreconcileable enemy, Medals ¥ 
struck with the customary vows for the long and 
reign of the young Cwsar;"* and as the fe0gy who was not 
admitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved: his’ virtues 
and cted his dignity, a poet Leas solicits his recall) from 
exile, chee with equal devotion the majesty of the father and 
that of the son." The time was now arrived for celebrating 


imate de vied P 3189 pears 
B 


‘The right year is in ferome, Chron. 329 A.D sie 
# Cod. ‘Theod. 1. ix. tit. iv. (leg. 1, 4). Godefroy suspected 
this nw. Comment. tom lik pg.” (But it is very doubeful wheter 
motives, and not rather Aagrant abuses. led to tis edict) 

* Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 98 Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 610 

His name was Porphyrius Optatianus, "phe a ‘of his pamegyric, writtes 
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the august ceremony of the twentieth year of the reign of 
Constantine; and the emperor, for that purpose, removed his 
court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most splendid 
meer had been made. for. his reception. Every eye 
rosette affected to express their sense of the general 
the veil of ceremony and dissimulation was 
rages for a while over the darkest designs of revenge and 
murder. In the midst of the festival, the unfortunate Crispus 
was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid aside the 
tenderness of a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. 
‘The examination was short and private ; and, as it was thought 
decent to conceal the fate of the young prince from the eyes 
of the Roman people, he was sent under a strong guard to 
Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was put to death, 
either by the hand of the executioner or by the more gentle 
operation of poison.!? The Cesar Licinius, « youth of amiable 
manners, was involved in the ruin of Crispus ;'* and the stern cap, 29 
of Constantine was unmoved by the prayers and tears 
of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son, whose rank 
was his only crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. 
coed of these unhappy princes, the nature and evidence 
ilt, the forms of their tri he ci 
t hor th, were buried in mysteri 


is setled by Sealiger ad Buses 
Fabri Bibliot 


fiblioth. Latin. 1. 
L, enters it under 


lior incertum qui “caus pat 
ing = Europius, the 


‘Chron. Alex. gives 326 
vel of choca. Te rh be noted that the name of Crispus was 
‘oa Inscriptions : cp. C. 1. L. 10, 517, sc.) 
. is Silium, commode indolis juvencm. | Butropius, x. 6 (date, see 
‘May [not be permitted to conjecture that Crispus bad married 
of the oF Licinius, and that on the happy delivery of the 


in the year @ general pardon. was granted by Constantine? 
See Fam. Byzant. p. 47, and the law (|, ix, tit. xxxvii. 
the: which has so much embarrassed the interpreters, 
one 


[As to the younger Licinius, cp. Appendix 14. 
von 1 iL uu 
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on the chastity of his father's wife; and easily obtained, from 
the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death st 
pene popes whom she considered with reason as the most 
idable rival of her own children. But Helena, the aged 
mother of Constantine, lamented and revenged the untimely 
fite of her grandson Crispus; nor was it long before a real or 
pretended discovery was made, that Fausta herself entertained 
# criminal connexion with a slave belonging to the Imperial 
stables Her condemnation and punishment were the instant 
consequences of the charge ; and the adulteress was suffocated 
by the steam of a bath, which, for that purpose, had been 
heated to an extraordinary degree By some it will perhaps 
be thought, that the remembrance of a conjugal union. of 
twenty years, and the honour of their common offspring, the 
destined | heirs of the throne, might have softened the obdurate 
heart of Constantine; and persuaded him to suffer his wife, 
however guilty she might appear, to expiate her offences in « 
prison, But, it seems a suj ious labour to weigh 

the icty, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
nee event; which is attended with some circumstances 
‘of doubt and perplexity. Those who have attacked, and those 
who have defended, the character of Constantine have alike 
led two very remarkable passages of two orations pro- 
wounced under the succeeding reign. The former celebrates 
the virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, 
the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so many princes.*” 
asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother of the 

Founger Constantine, who was slain three years after his father's 


jorgius, 1. Hc. 4. Zosimus (I, ii, p, 104, 116/29; 39) imputes to Constan- 
ith Of two wives ; of the innocent Fausta, and of an adulteress who was the 
is three successors. According to Jerom, three or four years elapsed 
death of Crispus and that of Fausta, The elder Victor is prudently 
[Thus Jerome's date would be c. 329 A.D. Greg. of Tours, Hl. F. i 36, 

326 (x0 Tillemont, |v. p. 224). Clinton deeides for 327. 
famsta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe that the private apart- 
of the palace were the scene of her execution, ‘The orator Chrysostom 
a desert mountain, to be 


He 


i 


i. 
= 
> 


t 


i Ora Lp. 10,<x1. Heril.}. He scems to call her the mother of Crispus 
assume that title by adoption. At least, she wus not considered as his 
enemy, Julian compares the fortune (not the fate) of Fausta with that of 
the Portian queen, A Roman would have more naturally recollected 


7 


i 
Ex moj. qui sur le trOe ai suivé mes anodtres : 
Moi, Gile, ferme, sorur et mére de yos maltres. 
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name which the subjects of Tiberius would have 
as the profane and crue) insult of sf 
The use of such a title, even as i 
Constantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, which can 
searcely be admitted on the joint authority of imperial medals 
and contemporary writers.” 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of reir ea 
these five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine. “" 
The exercives of the bod, pared them for the fatigues of war 
and the duties of active if Those who eon mention 
the education or talents of Constantius allow that he excelled 
in the gymnastic arts of leaping and running; that he was a 

archer, « skilful horseman, and a master of all the 
different weapons used in the service either of the cavalry or of 
the infantry,” The same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, 
though not perhaps with equal success, to improve the minds of 
the sons and nephews of Constantin The most celebrated 
professors of the Christian faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and 
of the Roman jurisprudence were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reserved for himself the important task of instract- 

the royal youths in the science of government ar 

‘of mankind. But the genius of Constantine 
had been formed by adversity and experien In the free inter- 
course of private life, and amidst the dangers of the court of 
Galerius, he had learned to command his own. passion: 
counter those of his equals, and to depend for his p 
and future 

luct. 


personal 
of being born and educated in the Imperial purple. 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they passed th 


MAdsirwant nummi veveres ac singulares, 
Disertak. xi vol ii, p. 357 (cp. Eckhel, 8, p. 
Roman King {. xiv. c. 1) and Valesius 24 loz, ‘The Valesian fragment styles hien 
of kings; and the Paschal Chronicle (p26 {p._ 532, ed. Bonn), by em. 
the word ‘Pie, acquires the weight of Latin evidence. [Pontic and Ar- 
Menian regions were assigned to him in 336 4.0. He 
bus to be a vassal king, subordinate to the 
Purse) is used of him in the Paschal Chronicle. 
fis the Crscncnss) van included in, vhs Rin 
the ‘of Bosporus dates from 335 A.D. (Rim. Ges. 
His dexterity in martial exercise is celebrated by Julian (Or 
‘Orat. 1h p. 53 [67], and allowed by Ammianus (I. xxi. c 16). 


meets MeV Coonan, live. gr, Julian, Orat Lp. 21+ 

hetm's claborate Commentary, J.ibanius, Orat. iti, x3 199 (ed. Paris, 627), 
‘with laudable diligence ; but the dulness of his fancy prevented 

|) Blip from succeeding in the art of poetry, oF even of rhetoric, 
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body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular: aris 

of their chieftains; but, after they had received into their 
bosom the fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the 
Gothic power, they seem to have chosen a. king from that 
nation, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, who had 
formerly dwelt on the shores of the Northern ocean. 


This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects. of rm ote 


contention, which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike ™ 
and independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimulated 
reap revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
inion from the Euxine to the frontiers of Germany: and 
the waters of the Maros, « small river which falls into the 
Theiss, were stained with the blood of the contending Bar- 
the superior strength and 
lored the pro- 
1d with pleasure the 
discord of the nations, but who was justly alarmed by the 
earns of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
himself in favour of the weaker party, the haughty 

Ararie, king of the Goths, instead o ¢ f the 

the Danube, 

‘0 oppose the inroad 
the field in 


feet over the efforts of ireegular 
the Goths abandoned the field of ‘battle, 
and the passage of the Danube: 


Sarmataram Jarygum  penes 
jaitunt qua sold valent offerebant 


seems 10 be ridence for this defeat of Ce t 
to be no evidence for this defeat of Constantine, [tis a eurioug 
“of Gibbon, } 


AD am 
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the sons of Constantine was 

his father, the merit of the victory, 

joy, ‘apr ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the emperor 
imself. 

He contributed at least to improve this ad by his 
negotiations with the free and warlike people re sie ° 
whose capital, situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Crimean peninsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed Kor perpetual magistmite, assisted 
by « council of senators, emphatically styled the Fathers of the 
City. The Chersonites were animated against the Goths by 
the memory of the wars which, in the pocoeding eee 
had maintained with unequal forces against in of 
their country, They were connected with the Romans by the 
mutual benefits of commerce ; as they were supplied from 
provinces of Asia with corn and manufactures, which 
purchased with their only productions, salt, wax, and 
Obedient to the requisition of Constantine, they 
under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a > 
army, of which the principal strength consisted in crossbows 


and military chariots. The speedy march and ae attack 
of the Chersonites, by diverting the attention of Goths, 
assisted the operations of the imperial generals, The Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the 

where, in the course of a severe remem an hundred 


thousand were computed to have perish 


yy cold and hunger, 


©] may stand in need of some apology for having tsed, without seruple, the 
authority ‘of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all tat relates 40. the Sea iad 
negotiations of the Chersonites. [ am aware that he was a Greck of the 
century, and that his accounts of ancient history are frequently confused: 
fabulous But on this occasion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent ad 
probable; nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor 
Access to some secret archives, which hnd eacaped the dil cof meaner = 
For the situation and history of Chersone, see Peupies barbares 
ont habite les Bords du Danube, ¢. xvi, ‘Const. de Adie, imp & 

$ out that Gibbon has d 
with the 
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the emperor was still more magnificent. The pride of the 
nation was gratified by the splendid and almost royal decora- 
tions bestowed on their magistrate and his successors, A 
perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated for their 
vessels which traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply 
which could be useful either in peace or war. But it was 
thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin; and the emperor, 
perhaps with too strict an economy, deducted some part of the 
expenses of the war from the customary gratifications which 
were allowed to that tarbulent nation. 
Exasperated this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon zspu 
with sth thee of Barbarians, the services which they Hine 
had so lately received and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the territory of the empire 
voked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to their 
fate, and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, » 
renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst alone and un- 
assisted he defended his dominions with undaunted courage, 
was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which swept 
away the flower of the Sarmatian youth, The remainder of 
the nation embraced the desperate expedient of arming their 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by whose 
aid they revenged their defeat and expelled the 
from their confines, But they soon discovered that they had 
exchanged s foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable, raged by their former servitude, 
elated by their present glory, the slaves, under 
Limigantes, claimed and usurped the possession of the country 
which they had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the 
ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred the ha of 
exile to the tyranny of their servants. 
Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious dependence, under the 
hostile standard of the Goths, A more numerous band retired 
beyond the Carpathian mountains, among : i, 
German allies, and were easily admitted to 


[This isa misconception, No such * deduction” is mentioned in the sources, 
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rity of his government. If he reckoned, 
fortune, the death of his eldest son, of his 
haps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted | 
as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his 
which none of his prede 
to celebrate, 


Ea 


538 


Constantin. Porphyrogenitus de administrat, Trnpe 
‘Add John of Antioch, fr. 171 (Miller, F. BL G 
cing that the Sarmatian settlements in At 
Manila oy were taco at ts time, Sarmatic 
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werve the name and memory of its founder. The body of 
Constantine, adorned with the vain symbols of greatness, the 
purple and diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of the 
of the palace, which for that purpose had been 
splendidly furnished and illuminated, The forms of the court 
were strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, 
the principal officers of the state, the army, and the household, 
hing the person of their sovereign with bended knees 
& composed countenance, offered their respectful homage as 
seriously as if he had been still alive. From motives of peli, 
this theatrical representation was’ for some time continu 
could fisttery neglect the opportunity of remarking that Con- 
stantine alone, =a the peculiar indulgence of heaven, had reigned 
after his death. 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry ; and it rastionae 
was soon discovered that the will of the most absolute monarch ™ 
is seldom obeyed, when his subjects have no longer anything to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his resentment. ‘The 
same ministers and generals who bowed with such reverential 


awe before the inanimate corpse of thei “¢ 
‘were engaged in secret consultations to exclude his tw 
Dulmatius and Hannibslianus, from the share which he had 
tener them in the succes i 

perfectly acquainted with 


the late ‘emperor. 
solicited the concurrence 
a more obvious nature: ani 
ey, as well as truth, insist on the si 
children of Constantine, the oe 
sale sovere! and the im; 
ate Fe many iv: pring 
Lea by the tender sympathy of raternal alfec ion. The 
intrigue was conducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and 


Panus relatum in urbem sui nominis, quod sane P. rime tulit, Aurelius 
Constantine had proms ‘for himself stately tomb So the 

les. Euseb, & iv. © 60, The best, and i almost the 

is contained in the 
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princes to defend their life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious clamours of the 
ray who declared themselves at once their enemies, their 
voor their executioners. The spirit, and even the forms, 
proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 
a? which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven 
of his cousins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the 
most illustrious, the patrician Optatus, who had married a sister 
of the late emperor, and the prefect Ablavius, whose power and 
riches had inspired him with some hopes of obtaining the purple. 
If it were necessary to wate the horrors of this bloody scene, 
we might add that Constantius himself had espoused the 
ean of his uncle Julius, and that he had bestowed his sister 
in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. These alliances, which 
the policy of Constantine, regardless of the public prejudice, had 
formed between the several branches of the Imperial house, served 
‘only to convince mankind that these princes were as cold to the en- 
dearments of conjugal affection, as they,were insensible to the ties 
of consanguinity and the moving entreaties ofyouthand innocence, 
Of so numerous a family Gallus and Julian alone, the two 
ate children of Julius Constantius, were saved from the 
‘of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, 
iin the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt 
and reproach, discovered, on some future occasions, a faint and 
transient remorse for those cruelties, whi ch the perfidious councils 
of his ministers and the irresistibl nee of the troops had 
extorted from his unexperienced youth 


a sobrinarum di jgmorata, temporal 
md loc. The repeal of the a 
‘were insu 
if} considered the marriages 
(Augustin de Civitate ‘De 


‘own cousins with 
{296)). The jurisprudi 
Sie host being able to int 
@f the common law of Europe See on the subject 
‘Civil Law, p. 331; - 
jonique, tom. 
ident. 1. viii 
his cousin 
s0 narrowly 


arieey es sos ‘ess an enemy of Comat (tom. i p, 895 [ad mon. 
ead Tybee 
tie very eal 
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The massacre of the Flavian race was 
re. division of the 
sf eeninenes 
obtain: with a certain 

possession of the new capital, which bore his own name and 
that of his father, Thrace and the countries of the east were 
allotted for the patrimony of Constantius; and Constans was 
acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Asie 
western Tllyri cum. The armies submitted to their hereditary 
right ; pre they condescended, after some delay, to accept 
from the Roman Senate the title of A When — 
first assumed the reins of government, eldest of these 
princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and the third only 
seventeen, years of age, s* 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the ee 
of his brothers, Constantius, at the head of the effeminate Se 
of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian. 
the decease of Constantine, the throne of the east was filled 
by Sapor, son of Hormoux or Hormisdas,. and 

arses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had hi 
the super he of the Roman power, Although Sapo wan 
8 thir' ake of yee reign, Be was still in the 
of sore ty late of his accession, by « 
had preceded that of his birth. The wife of Elosaseete 
pregnant at the time of her husband's. death; and) 
certainty of the sex, as well as of the event, excited | 
ambitious hopes of the princes of the house of Sassan, — 
apprehensions of civil war were at length removed, by the 
positive assurance of the Magi that the widow of Hormouz had 
conceived, and would safely produce, a son, Obedient a 


% Eusebs in Vit. Constantin. |. iv. c. 69. Zosimus, Lt. pouty faah 
Chron. See two notes of Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, toms iy 
(p. Seo). "The reign of the eldest brother at Constantinople B ‘nated 
the Alexandrian Chronicle. 


SA 
ays, eft. Louvre [py 360, 6d. Bonny 
of the Persian Chronicles, talons pa translated: a the | 


Sergles, doring his emtuary a: that ‘The coronation of the: 
jioned. by Sehikard ( 
fala, 76g) [Tebari does not ayention be ‘ 
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If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, which seems 
however to be countenanced by the manners of the 
and by the extraordinary duration of his reign, we must admire 
‘not only the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the soft 
‘sequestered education of a Persian harem, the royal youth could 
discover the importance of exercising the vigour of his mind 
and body; and, by his merit, deserved « throne, on 
he had been seated while he was yet unconscious of the 
duties and temptations of absolute power. His minority was 
exposed to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic discord ; 
his capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
king of Yemen, or Arabia ; the majesty of the royal family 
was degraded by the captivity of a princess, the sister of the 
. But, as soon as Sapor attained the age of 
|, the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country 
fell beneath the first effort of the young warrior ; who used his 
vil with so judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency 
that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs 
the title of Dhoulacnaf, or protector of the nation.* 





contin 
The ambition of Persian, to whom his enemies scribe Bet Sa 


the yirtues of « soldier and a statesman, was animated by the 
desire of revenging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting 
from the hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond the 
Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and the real or 
it strength of his government, suspended the attack; 

|, while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resent- 


troops 
of the east, who were no longer restrained by their habits of 
obedience to a veteran commander. By the prudence of Con- 
stantius, who, from the interview with his brothers in Pannonia, 


# D'Hertelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 764. 
M Sextus Rufus (c, 26), who on this cecasion is no contemptible authority, 
affirms that the Persians sued in vain for peace, and that Constantine was 
te march against them : yet the superior weight of the testimony of Taseblus 
liges us to admit the preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See 
‘Pillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 420. [An important feature in con 
wexion with these wars is Sapor's persecution of the Christians in his dominion. 
See Roinart, Acta sinc. p. 584 i7y., and Gérres, Das Christenthum im Sassanides- 
reiche, in Zeitschr, f, wiss. ., vol. 31, 1888, p. 449 199.) 
Vou. 11. 15 
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oe ee ed the peace and glory which he pficksn 
valour 4 fidelity Be ete nn Rome. The firm: 
which he setatatoed with ae was 


the Christian faith was pachisd 

Euphrates to the shores of the Caspian, and pee 
attached to the empire by the double ties of poliey and of 
religion. But, as many of the Armenian nobles still refased to 
abandon the plurality of their 

public tranquillity was disturl 


2. 4 
eae re 


pelted from their paratiriy the barbarous tribes of | ‘Alina 

were solicited to descend from their mountains; and! two of 

the most powerful governors, usurping the hee or the powers 

of royalty, implored ‘the assistance of 

gates of a cities to the Persian sons! “nie ‘Christian 
y, under the guidance of the Archbishop o! 

Fetus successor of St, Gregory the tease a 

course to the piety of Constantius, After the troubles) 

continued about three years, Antiochus, one of the offi 

the household, executed with success the imy 0 


fathers, of distributing honours and rewards 
servants of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming « 
amnesty, which was accepted by the greater part of the reb 
Satraps, But the Romans derived more honour than adys 
from this ution. piSeoenes was a prince of a pany st 
and a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the ' 
averse to the Beety io of mankind, he withdrew from his: 
to a retired palace, which he built on the banks of the 


© Julian, Orat, i: p. 90 [p. 94, 64, Hertl, From some successes | 
in the campaign of this year Constantius won the title of Adi 
C1 Leg, wos} 
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Eleutherus, and in the centre of a shady grove; where he 
consumed his vacant hours in the rural pis & of hunting and 
pole ‘To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted to the 

conditions of peace which Sapor condescended to impose ; the 
payment of an annual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, which the courage of Tiridates and 
vee = arms of Galerius had annexed to the Armenian 


“Daring on long period of the reign of Constantius, the PrO- mae 
the cast were afflicted by the calamities of the Persian X's. sr. 
war. The irregular incursions of the light troops Pears 
terror and devastation iy tae the Tigris and beyond 
¢ Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to those of Antioch; 

tand this active service was performed by the Arabs of the 
desert, who were divided in their interest and affections ; some 

of their independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of 
Sapor, whilst others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the 
emperor." The more grave and important operations of the 

war were conducted with equal vigour; and the armies ‘of 
Rome and Persia encountered ¢ach other in nine bloody fields, 

in two of which Constantius himself commanded in penion. 

The event of the day was most commonly adverse ‘to the mine ot 
Romans, but in’ the battle of Singars ® their ” daphodent valour Ate, 


$ fain, Orat. ip. 20, a1 (aj, as} Mases of Chorene, ie: Bo, Le 
2-9, Pe zaGa40. The perfect agreement between the vague hints of the con: 
‘orator and the circumstantial narrative of the national historian gives 
former and weight to the latter. For the credit of Moses it may be 
Whew: observed that the name of Antiochus is found a few years before ihm civil 
office of inferior dignity, | See Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. go. [Far the 
Armenian afars sce Append, 28. nee 
‘Axomianus (xiv. 4) gives a lively description of the wandering and predatory 
Iife of the Saracens, who stretched from the confines of Assyria to the entaracts of the 
Nile, It appears from the adventures of Malchus. whiel Jerom has related jn 40 
‘manner, that the ug ad between Berern and Edessa was infested 


Libasios exiitn x tore flattering. picture ; mer the, 
semen ae: tin Seth oC antlus while i restores 


Siete on toe Soe oration of jalan is profusely Kero 

obscrvilons of Tillemons, Hist, des Fs Eemperenrs tn Uutian 

oe {he saropaign about six, years before the revolt of ‘Magnentiass that would be 
344 (Or. kp ga, favor wow wadiors nerd thr néhsnor drt). Soe App. 17.) 

now called Sinjir, is situated due west of Nineveh (Mdsil), 

aod boat the same distance—s geographical degrer, roughly—east of the river 
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Stantius, relates with amazing coolness an act of sach incredible 
cruelty, as, in’ the judgment of posterity, must int a far 
deeper stain on the ar Of the imperial name. son of 
Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a captive in the 
Persian camp. The unhappy youth, who might have excited the 
compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, tortured, 
and panel exteuted by the inhuman Romans. 
advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the sussor 

field, though nine repested victories diffused among the nations 
the fine of his valour and conduct, he could not to suc 
teed in the execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and ancient city of 
Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Romans, In the 
space of twelve years, Nisibis, which, since the time of Lucullus, sutts) 
had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the east, sus- 
tained three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor, and ABPhs 
the disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, 
eighty, and an hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and 

“@ This large and populous city was situate about 


two days’ le ee the Tigris, in the midst of a pleasant and 


fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. A treble inclosure 
of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch ;% and the intrepid 
msistance of Count Lucilianus and his garrison was seconded by 
the rate Courage of the people. The citizens of Nisibis 
were ited by the exhortations of their bishop,** enured to 
nla 4 ‘the presence of danger, and convinced of the inten- 
tions of Sapor to plant a Persian colony in their room and to 
lead them away into distant and barbarous captivity. The 
erent of the two former sieges elated’ their confidence, and 


Dibanivs, Orat. ii p. 133, with Julian, Orat. ip. ag [29-30], and Spanheim's 
“ b 


. Orat. ii. p, 62 (79), & ith the Commentary 
the ¢ircum: aibcert 


liustrates i tains the 
Nisibis. Their dates are likewi by 
tom tp. G68, 671, a. Something is added from, Zosi 
Pe ast [8], nnd the Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 200. 
Fragment. lxxxiv. edit. Brosses, and Plutarch wcull, tom. tii. p. 
arshy lands 


ng cf vowns nd villages. Seo Niebuhr. Voyages, tom ik p 

(Compare W's dese: un cit. p. gor) poo poor buts built 
Mol miu and straw,” most of thems tie by Jw ‘ 

ret’ (le ii, ©. 9o) ascribes to St. James, Bishop of 

‘at least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of his country. He 

‘the walls under the figure of the Roman emperor, and seat an army of 

‘stings the trunks of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new 
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ited the hau, spirit of the Great 
a nthed ti time recat Tike, at the head of the a 


skill of the Romans; and many da: 
Sepor embraced a resolution, wo 


Armenia the river Mygdonius, which ‘vides cece 
of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile, an inundation 
SE country, By the labour of the Persians, fee! 
the river was stopped below the town, and the bape 
fined on every side by solid mounds of earth, On this 
lake, a fleet of Ane vessels, filled with soldiers and with 
engines which discharged stones of sears hundred pounds’ weight, 
advanced in order of battle, and engaged, zee 
the troops which defended the ramparts, "the ‘rresistible 
of the waters was alternately fatal to. the contending 
till at length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain a 
cumulated pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were i 
stantly driven to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis. D 
on the event of the day. The heavy armed cavalry, led. 
the van of a deep column, were embarrassed in the ‘mud, a 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes which 
been filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, | 
furious by their wounds, increased the disorder, and | bmg: 
down thousands of the Persian archers, The Great King, who, 
from an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his arms, 
sounded, with reluctant eal dines the signal of the 
and suspended for some hours the prosecution of 
But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of 
and the return of day ee new Gen ‘of six 
ht, rising every moment to up interval 
peat Notwithelanding the disappointment of his e 
and the loss of more than twenty thousand men, Sapor 


Julian, Orat. ip, 27. Though Niebubr hoes © R allows a. very coe 
siderable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he of feeedee arches} 
it is difficult, however, to understand this Paral of 2 triting fivulet with & 
river. ‘There are many circumstances obscure, and. almost 
description of these stupendous water-works (The river (now 
is split into three arms where the bridge spans it. Sachau, who describes tlre | 
as old but in a condition, saw the river very fil (viel wd 
flicsvendes Wasser, p. 390).] = 
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pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the enstern provinces of Persia against a formidable invasion 
of the Mi 7% Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily tap, m0 

it the siege, and marched with rapid diligence from 
the banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. The and 
difficulties of the Scythian war engaged him soon afterwards 
pesto eeial eset aera ee the — 
emperor, which was equally grateful to bot! inces ; as Con- 
stantius himself, after k the “ieaths of his two. Prctters; was in= 
volved, by the revolutions of the west, in a civil contest, which 
required and seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of 
his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire three years had scarcely cvs ws 
elapsed, before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to con-@ 
vince mankind that they were incapable of contenting themselves ai 
with the dominions which they were unqualified to govern. 
The eldest of those princes soon complained that he was de- 
frauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their murdered 
kinsmen; and, though he might yield to the superior guilt and 
merit. of Constantius, he exacted from Constans the cession of 
the African provinces, as an.equivalent for the rich countries 
of Macedonia and Greece, which his brother had acquired by 
the denth of Dalmatius. The want of sincerity which Con- 
stantine ecg ome in a tedious and fruitless negotiation ex- 

ted the fierceness of his temper; and he eagerly listened 

to those fayourites who suggested to him that his i 
well as his interest, was concerned in the prosecution of the 
quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary band, suited for rapine 
rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke into the dominions 
of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, and the country 
round Aquileia felt the first effects of his resentment. The 
measures of Constans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed 
with more prudence and ability, On the news of his brother's 
invasion, he dispatched a select and disciplined body of his 
troops, proposing to follow them in person with the 
remainder of his forces. But the condu lieutenants 
soon terminated the unnatural contest. By the artful appear- 


™ We are Sie it to Zonaras (tom, ii. L. xiii, p, 12 (7}) for this invasion of 
the which ctly consistent with the general. series of events to 
mmianus, (Th memory of the 

 Consatius fone “Pers 
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Imperial camp. The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
snered largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the means of 
seduction, The soldi 


a 
nature. The rapid progress of fi 
however, an instant for flight, 


party of light caval chief, regardless 
of a temple, executed his commission by the 


ancient city had once flourished under the name of 
The munificence of Constantine gave it ne: 
Helena {it is still called Eine) became the seat . 
transferred his residence to Perpignan, the capital of modern 
@Anville, Notice de TAncienne Gaule, ‘p. 389; Longuorue, De- 
the Marca Hispanioa, t, i'c. a, 
1} Zonaras, tont. iil. xill po ay (6), and the 
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of these important events, which so. waaay 
dfecea the | jonour and safety of the Imperial house, recall led fret 
the arms of Constantius from the inglorious prosecution of the**™” 
Persian war. He recommended the of the east to his 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, whom he raised 
from n prison to a throne; and marched towards Europe, with a 
mind ees ret the conflict of hope and fear, of grief and 
his arrival at. Heraclea in Thrace, the emperor lterenbe) 
ine eer to the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio, 
first author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in some 
measure had bestowed the purple on his new master, boldly 
this dangerous commission ; and his three colleagues 
were selected from the illustrious personages of the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed to soothe the resentment, 
and to alarm the fears, of Constantius. They were empowered 
to offer him the friendship and alliance of the western princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of Constantius with 
the daughter of Magnentivs, and of Magnentius himself with 
the ambitious Constantina ; and to acknowledge in the treaty 
the pre-eminence of rank, which might justly be claimed by the 
‘emperor of the cast. Should pride and mistaken piety urge 
him to refuse these equitable conditions, the ambassadors were 
hich must attend 


of Constantine had been indebted for so many triumphs, 
‘tions and such arguments appeared 
serious attention ; the answer n 
the next day; and, as he had reflect 
Hiptifying « civil war in the opinion of the 
is council, who listened with real or affected credulit 
“Last night,” said he, “after I retired to rest, the shade of the 
Constantine, embracing the corpse of 
r, nose before my eyes; his well-l 
me to revenge, forbade me to despair of 
sured ime of the success and immortal gl 
the Bee retice, of my arms”, 1 
Sc tps prince who slleare it, silenced every doubt, and 
iation. The ignominious terms of peace were 
oe ae One of the ambassadors of the tyrant 


- ape scene of hit t ined ition 
claimed amas vane of bit repentance and resignation was pre 
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- Ep iepemeeitinentee Poon ia aye ti ; his 

= rete peer lag 

oi ena oo 
the conduct, and cosa the daty, 

eet hippest cof “Gaal 


brother of Constans towards 
_ The sere od chamcieeof 


“iat vo of eli and 
ture operations of the civil war. In 
agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city 
eae pte y Se ta eae 
numerous body of infantry ; a power so far superior to the | 
of Constantius thet the I emperor appeared to command 
the life and fortunes of his rival, who, depending on the success 
of his private negotiations, had seduced the troops, and ander~ 
mined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, who had secretly 
embraced the party of Constantius, oat in’ his favour a 
public spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame the passions 
Gr ameateas aero ‘The a armies ini pearson 
le ina near the In the centre, : 
hd the tePottaactect discipling, a military tribunal, or 
er scaffold, was erected, from whence the emperors were 
accustomed, ‘on solemn and important occasions, to: | thee 
troops. ‘The well-ordered ranks of Romans’ and. “ 
with drawn swords or with erected spexrs, the squadrons of 


7 See Peter the Patrician, ip the is Legationtm, p. 27. 
™ Zonamas, t, ti Le xiii. p. 16° [o. . ckhe poation of Serdicn; teertie copeieel 
spears better en ‘pp baa a 
particufarly p. 3 on 5 

the diffuse, 


‘rations 
ya [e a. Te dati arate of tn Natonan re vs fo eta the 
ep Liane Vion pe ‘8, Rese. —Antmian 33, 8,2.) aris uF, 
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and the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the eer 
of their arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the 
tribunal ; and the attentive silence which they preserved was 
sometimes interru by loud. bursts of cane or of applause, 
eg the nce of this formidable assembly, the two emperors 
ied upow to explain the situation of public affairs: the 
Rreectency of rank aes ealeee ta the birth of Constantius ; 
and, though he was indifferently skilled in the arts of rhetoric, 
Ihe acquitted himself, under these difficult circumstances, with 
firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first part of his oration 
seemed to be pointed only against the tyrant of Gaul; but, 
while he tragically lamented the cruel murder of Constans, he 
insinuated that none, exeept a brother, could claim « right to 
the succession of his brother. He displayed, with some ¢om- 
peeeey the ¢ glories of his Imperial race; and recalled to as 
memory of the troops the valour, the triumphs, the liberalit 
Constantine, to whose sons they had engaged tl 
by an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his 
favoured servants had tempted them to violate. The 
who surrounded the tribunal and were instructed to act 
aes in this extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible 
of reason and eloquence by sal y the emperor Con- 
as their lawful sovereign. a 
was communicated from rank to rank ; til 
ica resounded with the universal 
these 
Constantine! Under sis 
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retirement of the abdicated monarch, who lived six 
Years in the enjoyment of case and affluence. 
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war could suggest to an experienced officer. He carried by 
assault the important town of Siscia; made an attack on the 
city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp; 
attempted to force a passage over the Save into the eastern 
provinces of [lyricum; and cut in pieces a numerous detach- 
ment, which he had allured into the narrow passes of Adarne. 
ina the greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
himself master of the field. The troops of Constantius 

were harassed and dispirited; his reputation declined in the 
of the world ; and his pride condescended to solicit » treaty 
‘peace, which would have resigned to the assassin of Constans 
the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. These offers 
were enforced by the eloquence of Philip the Imperial ambassa- 
dor; and the council as well as the army of Magnentius were 
to accept them. But the haughty usurper, careless 

of the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that Philip 
should be detained as a captive, or at least as a hostage; while 
he dispatched an officer to reproach Constantius with the 
weakness of his reign, and to insult him by the promise of « 
> if he would instantly abdicate the purple. “That he 
confide in the justice of his cause and the protection 

‘an avenging Deity,” was the only answer which honour 
itted the emperor to return. But he was so sensible of 
difficulties of his situation that he no longer dared to re- 
talinte the indignity which had been offered to his representa- 
tive. The’ negotiation of Philip was not, however, incffectual, 
since he determined Sylvanus, the Frank, a general of merit 
tion, to desert with a considerable body of cavalry, 

afew before the battle of Mursa. 


ind the emperor soon removed the 
only obstacle that could embarrass his motions, by forcing a 


This remarkable bri 
wooden a 


‘march of his armies into Hungary. | See i 
‘of Geography, vol. ii. p. go. 
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fifty-four thousand men, and the 
was more considerable than’ that the 
a cireumstance which proves the obstinacy of 
and justifies the observation of an ancient writer 
were consumed in the fatal battle 
8 veteran army, sufficient to defend 
to add new triumphs to the glory of Rome.’* 
invectives of a servile orator, there is not 
eve that the tyrant deserted his own 
‘in the beginning of the ment. He seems 
Biealayes the tries of a ger and of a soldier till 
as irrecoverably lost, and his camp in the 


imperial ornaments, escaped with some 
mea bane 2 of the light horse, who incessantly 
rapid Aight from the bunks of the Drave to the 
ian Alps. 
of winter supplicd the indolence of  Con-congeest 
“pmol reasons for deferring the prosecution of “4? 
eek spring. Magnentius had fixed his 
quileia, and shewed « seeming resolu- 
the passage of the mountains and morasses 
the confines of the Venetian province. The 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the 
could scarcely have determined him to relinquish 
of Italy, if the inclinations of the people ta 
aeeroa the cause of their Henry ‘But the y 
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‘The 
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ted 


whole force of the West, Romans and Barbarians, into one formidable body, hich 
Gairly be eximated at less than 107,000 men, Julian, Orat. i. P, 34 35 (75 
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© abbas aoe bishops, whose holy, character might obtain 
le audience, with the offer of resigning the 
‘forge a ‘the promise of devoting the remainder of his life 
perce ott of — emperor. But Constantius, ¢! bh he 
Deine thas and reconciliation to all who 
the. one of rebellion,” avowed his inflexible 
| resolution to inflict a just| panishment on the crimes of an 
whom he prepared to overwhelm on every side by 
‘effort of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired 
he cary fame posession of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering 
j the a nations, and landed « considerable force, 
| whieh the Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the 
last fatal station of Magnentius.? The temper of the 

» which was never inclined to cle 

to cee apa every act of 
iene he, icon the cities of Gaul." 

raed Eat wes, the fo of ba pe 
eet ple e signal of revolt de ting her gates 
Decentius, who had been rais ¢ rother to the 


sar of Rebels on the part; 
tmable to bring another army into th 


” fom, i 1 sill p. 17. Jalan, in 2 


poem. B 757, (Decentiv was only rhe two Augtasti 
Of the coins are Magnentive and Cons Jagmentins posed 
of Constantius.) : 
‘Oret. Bi asi 49; ahd 
Aransactions of 1 


} Liban. Orat.x. p. 268, 269, The latter most 
und selfish policy of Constantius 
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guards was corrupted: and, when he 
mate them by his ‘exhortations, he was 
nia of Pees ii emperor Constantius!” 
10 perceived that were preparing to deserve Sena 
Seed by the sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, 
vented their design by falling on his sword 5! adeath 
and more honourable than he could to obtain 
hands of an enemy, whose revenge have been 
with the specious pretence of justice and fraternal rn 
example of suicide was imitated by Decentias, 
himself on the news of his brother's death. The anthion 
conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long since di 3 
of Mursa,!® and the public penalty was confiraned 
execution of the mavivhig leaders tek Se! ‘and unsuecessfil 
faction. A severe inquisition was ex! over all who, either 
from choice or from compulsion, had been involved ti 
of rebellion, Paul, surnamed Catena, from his 
the judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent to explore the latent 
remains of the conspiracy in the remote 
The honest indignation expressed by Martin, view 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt ; and the 
governor was urged to the necessity of turning against 
the sword with which he had been provoked to wound the Ine 
. The most innocent subjects of the West wert 
and confiscation, to death and torture; and, at 
are am cruel, the mind of Constantius was ina 


We Julian, Orat. f. p. Zoaimus, Lil. page Scorates, bik c. 

7. The Rat Victor describes ahs Seah with some hodacoes 
stances; Transfosso latere, ut erat vasti corporis, vulnere Sige 

eflundens, exspiravit we ean give credit to Zonaras,, the tyrant, 


Sedegrnes =e ated must be accepted from Yeats. 
hich gives the 


tyrant.) 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Constantive sale Emperor—Elevation and Death of Gullas—Danger 
‘amd Elecation ‘of Julian—Sarmatian and’ Persian Wars— 
Victories of Julian in Gant 


Tux divided provinces of the empire were again united by the rower of 
victory of Constantius ; but, as that feeble prince was destitute 
of merit, either in peace or war; ax he feared his 
js and distrusted his ministers; the triumph of his arms 
served only to establish the reign of the eumwehs over the Roman 
world. "Those unhappy beings, the ancient prodaction of 
Oriental jealousy and despotism,’ were introduced into Greece 
and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.* Their progress 
was rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had 
abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,* 
were gradually admitted into the families of matrons, of sena- 
tors, and of the emperors themselves.‘ Restrained by the 
severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva,* cherished by the pride 


Dpsalasie (. sit, ¢. 6) impates the firs practice of castration to the cruel 
ingenuit ifumnis, who was supposed Lo have reigned abore nineteen huncre 
fore Christ. The use of eunuchs Js of highvantiquity, both in Asia and 
are mentioned in the Jaw of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii. r, See Goguet, 
des Loix, Xe. parti lic. 3 
2 Eunuchum dixti velle to; 
‘Quin sole utuntur his regince —- 
“Terent, Bunuch. Act i, scene 2. 
is translated from Menander, and the original must have appeared 
exstern conquests of Alexander. 
3 Miles. . . spadonitrus 
Servire rugosis potest, 
Horat, Carm. ¥. 9 [Epode 9], and Dacier ad loc. 
‘the word sido the Romans bcd forcibly expressed their abhorrence of this 
Bis tow gpadtion, The Greek appelation of eunichs, which insensibly prevailed, 
fad a milder sound and a more ambiguous sense. 
* We need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of Claudius, in whose 
ates the emperor prostimted some of the most honourable rewards of miliary 
‘See fn Claudio, ¢ 28, Posides employed « great part of his 
wealth im building. 
Ut spado vinoebat Capitolia nostra 
jayenal. Sat, xiv. [gt). 
© Castrari mares vetuit. Syeton. in Domitian, c. 7, See Dion Cassius, |. Levi. p, 
gt07 (a) pb Ixviik p. 1119 (2) 
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Historian, 1 some credit with his haught; 
fvoute. By lis Aidt he ggestions the emperor was pe 
suaded to subscribe the condemnation of the unfortunate 
Gallus, and to add a new crime to the long list of unnatural 
murders which pollute the honour of the house of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, 
were saved from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about 
twelve, and the latter about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest 
was thought to be ofa sickly constitution, they obtained with 
the less difficulty a precarious and dependent life from the 
affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible that the execution 
of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed by all 
mankind an act of the most deliberate cruelty! Di t 
ities of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the places of their 
exile and education; but, as soon as their growing years excited 
the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it more prudent to secure 
those Soary youths in the strong castle of Macellum, near(em ap 
Cesares. The treatment which they experienced during a six 
Years’ confinement was partly such as they could hope from a 
careful guardian, and partly such as they might dread from « 

nt.!2 ‘Their prison was an ancient palace, the 

residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation was pleasant, 
the buildings stately, the inclosure spacious. They pursued their 

and practised their exercises, under the tuition of the 
most skilful masters ; and the numerous household, appointed 
attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Constanti 
unworthy of the dignity of their 
disguise to themselves that they wer 


Nazianzen (Orat. ili. p. go) reproaches 
tude towards Mark, bishop of Arechusa, wh 
Reaeara thonphs Kons sles respectable nor 
‘tom. iv. p, or6), that Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of 
were bers, being sons of Galla and 
date of Julian's birth has been recently a subject 
et ser Jal. np. p. 16) gives Nov.-Dec., 39 
(Phi $0, P. 70K: 1891), May, 335, 
ns regards the month: But eum: 
b abe sian i wo 4 May from ding. 
in his thirty-seoon ‘ 23) in June. 
his death rin hi a 
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freedom, and of safety; secluded from the so 
a could trast or esteem; and condemned 
jancholy hours in the company of slaves, devoted ta 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured them b 
At length, however, 
the ther his 
tered the five 


this fortunate change, the new Casar was not 


brother Julian, who obtained the honours of his 1 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample 


Ostvus 
elared, 
aD. 

‘arch 


me 
rusty ana he writers the most indolgent to the memory of 


fdas even Julian himself, though he wished to cast a ove 
frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess that t] 


his power? Constantina, his wife, is deseril 


33 (Pavius Claudius Constantius} 

4 TWidow of Hannitalianus ] 

48 For the promotion of Gallus, see [datius [date x5tb, not sth. 
thetwo Victors. According to Philostorgius (L iv. «. #}, Theophilus, as: 
was the witness, and, sit were, the guarantee, of this solemn: 
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‘woman, but as one of the infernal furies tormented with an 
insatiate thirst of huroan blood,’ Instead of employing her in- 
fluence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence and humanity, 
she the fierce ions of her husband ; and, as she 
retained the vanity, though she had renounced the gentleness, 
of her sex, pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent price 
for the murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman.” The 
cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed in the undissembled 
violence of popular or military executions ; and was sometimes 
by abuse of law, and the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The private houses of Antioch and the places of 
resort were besieged by spies and informers; and the 
himself, concealed in « plebeian habit, very frequently 
condescended to assume that odious character. Every apart- 
ment of the palace was adorned with the instruments of death 
and torture, and a general consternation was diffused through 
the capital of Syria, The Prince of the East, as if he had been 
conscious how much he had to fear, and how little he deserved 
to reign, selected for the objects of his resentment the pro- 
vineials, accused of some imaginary treason, and his own 
courtiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, 
rt their secret correspondence, the timid and suspicious of 
itius. Bat he forgot that he was depriving himself of his 
nly support, the affection of the people ; whilst he furnished 
the malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded 
the emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his 
purple, and of his life.* 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman sassery 
world, Constantius dissembled, his knowledge of, the weak. and 34 
eruel administration to which his choice had the East ; 
and the discovery of some assassit 


Hones any sotive ether to Batter or to, dep is character," Multis 

inclvilibus gestis Gallus Cesar . . . vir naturi ferox [leg, ferus) et ad tyrannidem 
pronior, si suo jure imperare lic 

quidem mortalis, infammatriz saevientis assidua, humani cruoris 

‘Ammian, Marcellin. 1. xiv.c. 1. The sincerity of Ammianus would not 

i it facts oF characters, but his love of ambitious Ornaments 


bins and 
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‘would punish his delay or hesitation by suspending the usual 
allowance of his household. The rhe and hter of 
Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence of a subject, ex- 
their resentment by instantly delivering Domitian to 
the custody of a guard. The quarrel still admitted of some 
terms of accommodation. They were rendered impracticable 
‘by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman whose 
art and experience were frequently betrayed by the levity of 
his disposition.” The questor reproached Gallus in haughty 
language that a prince who was searcely authorized to remove 
‘® municipal se eae should Apne to imprison « pretorian 
prefect ; convoked a meeting of the civil and military officers; 
wnd required them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend 
the person and dignity of his representatives, By this rash 
declaration of war, the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked 
to embrace the most desperate counsels. He ordered his 
guards to stand to their arms, assembled the populace of Antioch, 
and St to their zeal ee care cove a safety ioe ss 
venge, is commands were too fatally ol . They rudely 
seized the prefect and the quistor, and, tying their legs rd 
er with ropes, they dragged them through the streets of 
city, inflicted « thousand insults and « thousand wounds 
‘on these unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their mangled 
tnd lifeless bodies into the stream of the Orontes.* 


of Constantius, who, leaving him the Pp 
ibly recalled the veteran legions from the province: 
of Asia, But, as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus 


) sed ned femitinteny 
With the aid of 


accepts. 
ing obliged to collect seattored and imperfect hints from varions 
‘we now enter into the full stream of the history of Ammianus, and need 

to the seventh and ninth chapters of his fourteenth book. Phiomorgins, 


i: &. 28), though partial to Gallus, should not be entirely overlooked, 
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respect which was due to the brother and colleague 


they already considered themselves as his guards, 
zat soon be employed as his executioners, began to 
gecuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect with terror and re- 
morse the conduct by which he had provoked his fate. The 
dissimulation which had hitherto been preserved, was laid 
aside at Poetovio in Pannonia. He was conducted to a palace tress] 

in the suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select band 
of soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity nor corrupted 
expected the arrival of his illustrious victim, In 
close of the evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped 
of the ensigns of Cesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a 
sequestered prison which had been so recently polluted with 
blood. The horror which he felt was soon increased by 
the parents of his implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, 
who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him concerning the administration of the East. 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 
criminal actions, and all the treasonable designs, with 
was charged ; and, by imputing them to the advice of 
exasperated the indignation of Constantius, who re- 
viewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the examination. 
f ir was easily convinced that his own safety was in- 
with the life of his cousin: the sentence of death 
|, dispatched, and executed; and the nephew of 
» with his hands tied behind his back, was be- 
in prison like the vilest malefactor.77 Those who are 
to palliate the cruelties of Constantius assert that he 

ited and endeavoured to recall 

the second messenger entrusted | 


r the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all me 
of 
WiSee the coniplete warrative of the journey and death of Gallus in Ammianes, 
hive ta faan complains that Bie brotker was pat to death witboes a trial; 
OF AL beast to excuse, the cruel revenge which be had inflicted 
seers at last to acknowledge that be might justly bave been 


ao 


Wc. Zonaras, |. xiii, tom, ii. p. 1g [6 9} Bat the former 
Jan Arian monarch, and the latter trarecribod, without choice 
whatever be found in the writings of the ancients. 
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dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw 
for a while into the neighbourhood of Milan, till the 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the pl 
his ble xi As he had discovered from his earliest 
youth « propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the™° 
manners, the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he 
obeyed with pleasure an order s0 agreeable to his wishes. Far 
from the tumult of arms and the treachery of courts, he spent 
six months amidst the groves of the academy, in a free inter~ 
course with the pblleeci ters of the age, who studied to cultivate 
the genius, to cncourge the vanity, and to inflame the de~ 
votion, of their royal pupil. Their labours were not. unsuccess- 
fal; and Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that tender 
regard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind from the 
recollection of the place where it has discovered and exercised 
its growing vers. The gentleness and affability of manners, 
which his oes suggested and his situation Sethe insensibl 
engaged the affections of the strangers, as well as citizens, wil 
whom he conversed. Some of his fellow-st might perhaps 
examine his behaviour with an eye of prejudi nd aversion ; 
but Julian established, in the schools f Athens, general pre- 
jon in favour of his virtues and talents, which was soon 

Sifased over the Roman world. 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious ment, the 

resolute to achieve t! nerous design which she haa 
tdertaken, was not unmindfil of the care of his fortanc. ‘The 
death of the late Cwsar had left dd 
sole command, and oppressed by th 
waighty empire, Before the wounds of civi 
|, the provinces of Gaul were overwheln 


Orat. iv. p. mr, x22), (See Libanims, Apitapition, 526 
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He approached with horror the palace of Milan; nor could the 
ingenuous youth conceal his indignation, when he found himself 
accosted with false and servile respect by the assassins of his 
family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her benevolent 
schemes, embraced him with the tenderness of a sister; and 
endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors 
and reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony of shavin 
his beard, and his awkward demeanour, when he first exchan, 
the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the military habit of a 
Roman prince, amused, during a few days, the levity of the 
court. 

emperors of the of Constantine no longer deigned to 
consult with the foun the choice of a clleasuss but they 
were anxious that their nomination should be ratified by the 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the guards, with 


ceremony of his investiture had be: 

addressed him with the tone of 

age and station permitted him to assume; and, 

new Cesar to deserve, by heroic deeds, that 

mortal name, the emperor gave his colleague 

suranees of « friendship which should never 

time, nor interrupted by their separation into the most distant 
climates. As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, as a 


 Jutian himself relates (353]), with some humour, the circumstances 
of hia own Bi oes loon aad bis perplexity at being thas 
into'a new world, where every object appeared strange and. 


Armian, Marcellin, 1. xv. ¢. 8 Zosimus, |. ili, p. 199 [1 2). Auretion 
Vietor (Cars. 4a, 16), Victor Junior in Epitom. (42, 12]. Eutrop. x. 
‘VOL. I. i 
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ering veagitha and even the fruits of his marri 
were by the jealous artifices of Eusebin ® herself, who, 
‘on this occasion nlone, seems to have been unmindful of the 


tenderness of her sex and the generosity of her character. 2pm 


The memory of his father and of his brothers reminded Julian 
hensions were increased by the 
vanus. In the summer which 

Booed his own elevation, that general had been chosen to 

Gaul from the tyranny of the Barbarians; but Sylvanus 
soon discovered that he had left his most dangerous enemies in 
the Imperial court. A dexterous informer, countenanced by 
several of the principal ministers, procured from him some re- 

letters ; and erazing the whole of the contents, 
ee se ture, filled up the vacant parchment with 
and treasonable import. By the industry and 

Pat ne friends, the fraud was however d and ina 

great council of the civil and military officers, in the pre- 

sence of the emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was 
publicly acknowledged. But the discovery came too late ; the 
report of the calumny and the hasty seizure of his estate had 
ed the indignant the rebellion of which 

ed the purple at his 


y) 
treach 


leader, immediately returned to th: 
fistterers of Constantius cclebrated the wisdom aoe ee of 


re, it vila appear probable 1 
vat the time 
died immediately, 
praesecto eee convenerat umbilico necavit. 
‘empress in their journey to Rome, and tho Latter, 
-veneoum: — per fraudem illexit, ut quotiescundue concepisoet 
Auumian. L xvi.'c. 10 [18]. Our physicians will 
ete exists mich a ._ For my awn part, Lam inclined to 


Pet patte public uty ip et of accident as the guilt of Euseba. 
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which had been for this ceremony by the 
ties of the Sinetacipel ph aaa short visit of thirty days 
the monuments of art and power which 
were Seen over the seven hills and the prea valleys. 


ioeletian, the severe simplicity of 

ects massy greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
inanbledehoe of the theatre of Pompey and the 

wt Peace, and, above all, the stately structure of the 

and column of Trajan ; acknowledging that the voice of 
fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had made an inade~ 
report of the metropolis of the world. The traveller, 

who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
some imperfect idea of the sentiments which they must have 
aeons they reared their heads in the splendour of un- 


ihe stuiection which Constantius had received from: this 4 swe 
oo, excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing on 
the Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and munifi- 


a His first idea was to imitate the ry ere and colossal 


statue which he had seen in the Forum of Trajan; but, when he 
had maturely weighed the difficulties of the execution,” he 
chose rather to embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian 
obelisk. In a remote but polished age, which seems to have 

the invention of alphabetical writing, a great number 
of these obelisks had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and 

is, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, in a just con- 
fidence that the simplicity of their form and the hardness of 
their substance would resist the injuries of time and violence." 
Severs! of these extraordinary columns had been transported to 
Rome by Augustus and his successors, as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory; but there remained 


@ Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor that, if fe 
Meda sach 0 bors) 2 mt thiok of preparing ® similar stable (the Forum of 
of Hormisdas is recorded, "that one nn area had 
‘him, to find that men died at Rome as well ax elsewhere if we 
of the text of Ammianus (#inflicwise instead of placate), we soa 
ace eas nerd ‘of Roman vanity. ‘The contrary sense would be that of a 
1s no authority for displ, a guess of Valesins.} 
awn 6 Germmanicas visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, the eldest of the 
explained to bim the meaning of these hicroglyphics. ‘Tacit. Annal. il. © 
Bas Htuseems probable that before the useful invention of an aiphabet tbese 
eee were the common characters of the Egyptian nation, 
' Legation of Moses, vol. ili, py 69-243- 
@ See Plin. Hist. Natur, |. xxxvi. ce. 14, 45, 





Temple of the Sun at Hel; 
Alexandria, The death of suspended the execution 
of his purpose, and this obelisk was destined by his sot to the 
ancient capital of the empire. A vessel of um 
and capaciousness was provided to convey this enormous | 
of granite, at least an hundred and fifteen Gece untae weg 
the banks of the Nile to so the es — of 
Constantius was landed about three miles from "city, and 
elevated by the efforts of art and labour, pg 
Rome.!” ‘ 
The departure of Constantius from Rome was 
the alarming intelligence of the distress and of 
Illyrian provinces. ‘The distractions of civil war, and 
rable loss which the Roman legions had sustained in the battle 
of Marsa, exposed those countries, almost without 
the light cavalry of the Barbarians ; and rea to the 
inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to 
have e -d the institutions of Germany for Ln 
‘of their Sarmatian allies.S 
sufficient to check their progress; and the 
1 was at length compelled to assemble, from the 


He gives us a Greek ‘i 
Lindenbrogius adds a Latin 
mean contain & short bistory of the 


Hi jon given by Ammian cuanot, 
rin Conta ah ‘be seen By 


the Mergiypis fee Turkers ee 
‘rected by Thothnes IE. coy by" 


See Dona Antiqua, |, iii 6 14, 1. iv © 1a, sind thie \ 
c¢ r r irgzeus on Obelisks, snserved in the Cometh 
Gi Roxnan Antiquities, p. 1859-1936, “This Disseruaion ig 
Pope Sixtus V., who erected Ah obelisk of Canaan 


patriarchal church of St. John 
©The events of this Quadian and Sarmatian wissen 


405 xvil, 12, 29; XK 42, 
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Anise peighartilar Palatine troops; 


oe Danube 


who implored the clemency of Constantius encouraged the more 
‘timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate their examples; and the 
camp was crowded with the princes and ambassadors 

of the most distant tribes, who occupied the plains of the Lesser 
pay cline Jae might ee deemed ener secure behind the 
the Carpathian mountains. While Constantius gave 

Jaws to the Barbarians beyond sti 


with specious compassion the 
from their native coun’ 


Hi 


ys mi 
a king, the friend and ally 
of asserting the 


ELTE 
i 


more difficulty than glory. 
against the 

barians by the 

those rivers, and 


with its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses, O: 
of Constantius, the Limi; 


* [Rather the Comitatenses. See above, p. 177.) 
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firmness the efforts of their irregular valour, 

warlike tribes, established in a small island 

of the Theiss an the Danube, consented to pass ) 
the intention of surprising the emperor feiss. 

an amicable comfereiead They soon became sueerahae 
perfidy which they meditated. En on every 
pacipled down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the 

the legions, they disdained ‘to ask for mercy; and with an 
undaunted countenance still grasped their tl 
agonies of death. After this victory a body of 
Homans was landed on the opposite’ bene of tbe arrilia sam 
Taifalw, a Gothic tribe engaged in the service shthoee 
invaded the Limigantes on side of the Theiss; and 
former masters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and 
revenge, penetrated through the hilly country into: 

of their ancient ions. A gen 

the huts of the 


ground, which it was dange 


within the limits of the Roman provinces. 

his own experience of their incurable perfidy, 

listened to his flatterers, who were ready to represent 
soldiers, at 


and advantage of accepting colony of soldiers, ata 


the 
time 
it was much easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions 
the military service of the subjects of the empire. 
gantes were permitted to pass the Danube; and the emperir 
gave audience to the multitude in a large plain near the 
“finiame) city of Buda. They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed 


= 
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hear with respect an oration full of mildness and dignity; when 
one of the Barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, exclaimed 
with « loud voice, Marka! Marka! « word of defiance, which 
was received as the signal of the tumult. They rushed with 
fury to seize the person of the emperor; his royal throne and 

iden couch were pillaged by these rade hands; but the 

ithful defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allowed him 
it to mount « fleet horse, and to escape from the con- 
fusion. The disgrace which had been incurred by « treacherous 
surprise was soon retrieved by the numbers and discipline of 
the Romans; and the combat was only terminated by the 
extinction of the name and nation of the Limigantes. The 
free Sarmatians were reinstated in the possession of their ancient 
seats; and, although Constantius distrusted the levity of their 
character, he entertained some hopes that a sense of gratitude 
i satan their future conduct. He had remarked the 





stature and obsequious demeanour of Zizais, one of the 

of their chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King ; 

and Zizais ed that he was not unworthy to reign by a 

sincere and lasting attachment to the interest of his benefactor, 

who, after this splendid success, received the name of Sarmaticus 
from the acclamations of his victorious army.°* 


While the Roman emperor and the Persian monarch, at the me tenia 
distance of three thousand miles, defended their extreme limits *8's8" 


against the Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their 
intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a languid 
war, and a precarious truce. Two of the eastern ministers of 
Constantius, the pretorian prefect Musonian, whose abilities 
were disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and Cassian, 
duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened « 
secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.* These over- 
tures of peace, translated into the servile and flattering language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Great King ; who 
resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he was 
inelined to grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he 
invested with that character, was honourably received in his 
eee through Antioch and Constantinople: he reached 

um after « long journey, and, at his first audience, respect- 
fully unfolded the silken veil which covered the haughty epistle 


2 Genti Sarmatarum magno decore considens apud eos regem dedit. Aurelius 
Veis tose ‘eh anyon sratien Pronosancedt by Goomantat himself, be 
own its with much vanity, and some trutl 
canted aie ya 
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Persian monarch to abate the rigour of his demands, But the 
of their negotiation was opposed and defeated by the 
arts of Aneta a Roman subject of Syria, who had 
fled from t the oppression, and was admitted into the councils of 
Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, according to the 
custom of the Persians, the most important business was fre- 
quently discussed.*7 The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He 
incessantly urged the ambition of his new master to embrace 
the favourable opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops were employed with the emperor in « distant war on the 
Danube. He pressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and defence- 
less it of the East, with the numerous armies of Persia, 
now fortified by the alliance and accession of the fiercest Bar- 
barians. The ambassadors of Rome retired without success, 
and a second embassy of a still more honourable rank was 
detained in strict confinement, and threatened either with death 
or exile. 

The military historian,’ who was himself dispatched to ob-y 
serve the army of the Persians, as they ing to cor- 
struct a bridge of boats over the Tigris, ‘held trom an emin- 
ence the plain of Assyria, ax far ns the edge of the horizon, 
covered with men, with horses, and wi m apor red 


of the Chionites,” displayed the ster 
and renowned warrior. The monarch had reserved 
‘a similar place on his right hand for th 
Jed his independent tribes from th 
satraps and generals were distributed according 
tanks, and the whole army, besides the numer 
consisted of more than one hi 


of Jamblichus, and the friend of St, Basil. 
sticibutes to this philosophic ambassador 
ian King by the persunsive charms of 
fit Hist. des Empercurs, tons. iv. , E1g. 

Ammian, xvii. 5 6, 8. The decent a! jour of Antoninus 
flowards the Roraan general sets him in rand Ammianus 
bimself 

© This circumstance, as it is noticed by 


of Herodotus (lic. 133), and the permanency of the Persian manners. In every 
the Persians have been addicted to intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz 
‘over the law of Mahomet. Brisson de'Regno Pers. |. i. p. 4ta- 
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appellation of Diarbekir,"! is advai usly situate 
in a fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial channels 
of the Tigris, of which the least inconsiderable stream bends in 
# semicircular form round the eastern part of the city. The 
emperor Constantius had recently conferred on Amida the 
honour of his own name, and the additional fortifications of 
walls and lofty towers. It was provided with an arsenal 
‘of military engines, and the ordinary garrison had been rein- 
forced to the amount of seven legions, when the place was in- 
vested by the arms of Sapor His first and most sanguine 
depended on the success of a general assault. To bs) 
several nations which followed his : waniad their respective pos! 
were assigned ; the south to the Vertu, the north to the ‘Ria: 
nians, the east to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and indig- 
nation; the west to the Segestans, the bravest of his warriors, 
who covered their front with « formidable line of Indian ele- 
phants.” The Persians, on every side, supported their efforts, 
and animated their courage ; and the monarch himself, careless 
of his rank and safet 


(at least the latter) towards the confines of India and 
Amuiian, xvi. 9. 
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the walls of Amida during the continuance of « siege which 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed monarch re- 
tured to his capital with affected triumph and secret mortifi- 
cation. It was more than probable that the inconstancy of his 
Barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish a war in which they 
encountered such unexpected difficulties ; and that the aged 
king of the Chionites, satiated with revenge, turned away with 
from a scene of action where he had been deprived of the 

of his family and nation. The strength as well as spirit 
pay with which Sapor took the field in the ensuing 

was no Jonger equal to the unbounded views of his 

Instead of aspiring to the conquest of the East, he 

to content himself with the reduction of two fortified 


a and disgrace of Ursicinus 


h 1. Some partial 
rene ier po F- f 
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of his courtiers were at a loss to discover any materials 

ic in the events of the Persian war; while the glory 

of his cousin Julian, to whose military command he had entrusted 

the deleted of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the simple 
and concise narrative of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned 
to the Barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still 
Becwledged the authority of his rival, A numerous swarm of 

Alemanni were invited to cross the Rhine by presents 

A by the hopes of spoil, and by 4 perpetual grant of 
territories which they should be able to subdue.” But 

oe peperes: who for a temporary service had thus imprudently 
provoked the rapacious spirit of the Barbarians, soon discovered 
and lamented the difficulty of dismissing these formidable allies, 
had tasted the richness of the Roman soil. Regard. 

nice distinction of loyal lion, these un- 

ned robbers treated as their natural enemics all thesubjects 


secured 
and hasty fortification of 
thrown across the rouds. The 


ap the island of the Bata 
‘of Brabant, which was 
Toxandria, and may deserve 


senge may ow be darkly perceived. 1 €: 
Of the leurned Ernestus (1 
‘Scning etulerint sed, for which Eysser 


Iipetas iatagueot the Germans, and the distress of may be collected from 


Omt adS P. Athen, 7 wher 8, 1). 
ee ree tit oie as ahaa 


8), ‘This name seems to be derived from the ‘Toxandri of 
ny ooours ia the histories of the middle a “Toxandria 
and morass which extended from tbe, noighbourhood of 

iar. 
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@ carpet spread on the floor, to’ dispatch any urgent business, 
to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the prosecu- 
tion of his favourite studies.” The precepts of eloquence 
wl he had hitherto practised on fancied topics of declama- 
ion were more usefully applied to excite or to assuage the 
i of an armed multitude: and, although Julian, from 
Bis early habits of conversation and literature, was more fa- 
conrad acquainted with the beauties of the Greek language, 
he attained a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue.” 
Since Julian was not originally designed for the character of 
a lator or a judge, it is probable that the civil jurisprudence 
of Romans had not engaged any considerable share of his 
attention: but he derived from his philosophic studies an in 
flexible regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to clemency ; 
the knowledge of the general principles of equity and evidence ; 
and the faculty of patiently investigating the most intricate 
and tedious questions which could be proposed for his discussion. 
The measures of policy and the operations of war must submit 
to the various accidents of circumstance and character, and 
the unpractised student will often be perplexed in the ap- 
lication of the most perfect theory. But in the acquisition 
of this important science, Julian was assisted by the active 
oi of his own genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience 

Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon conceived « sincere at- 
tachment for a prince so worthy of his friendship; and whose 
incorruptible integrity was adorned by the talent of insinuating 
Eeeetasehest truths without wounding the delicacy of a royal 
ear.7* 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan, ams an 
he was sent into Gaul, with a feeble retinue of thre ilred front 
und sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and *?™* 
atxious winter, in the hands of those ministers to whom 


becemary cocasions 
We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister, whom Julian 
created prefect of Gaul. Sallust was speedily recalled by the jealousy of 


the sand we may still read a sensible but pedantic discourse (p. 2go-25a), 
i Julian The loss of s0 valuable friend, to whom he ack 
Dinaself for iis reputation. See La Bléterie, Préface d la Vie de Joven, 
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‘The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his ms 
sword for this si, deliverance, was embittered by the reflexion 
that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to 
destruction, by those who were bound to assist him by every 
tie of honour and fidelity. Marcellas, master-general of the 
cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders of 
the court, beheld with supine indifference the distress of Julian, 
and had restrained the under his command from marching 
to the relief of Sens, If the Cusar had dissembled in silence 
so dangerous an insult, his person and authority would have 
heen exposed to the contempt of the world; and, if an action 
80 criminal had been suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor 
would have confirmed the suspicions which received a very 
a colour from his - conduct towards the princes of the 

Tavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and gently dismissed 
from his office. In his room Severus was appointed general 
of the cavalry; an experienced soldier, of approved courage and 
fidelity, who could advise with respect parasite ale with zeal 5 
and submitted, without Sepasy to the supreme ‘command 
which Julian, by the interest of his | patronese Busebia, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gaul.” A very judicious plan of 

operations was wi 8 for the approaching campaign. Julian 
Himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran bands, and of 
some new levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly 
ted into the centre of the German cantonments and 
earcfiully re-established the fortifications of Saverne™ in an gre 
advantageous which would either check the incursions, or : 
intercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the same time Barbatio, 
of the infantry, advanced from Milan with an army of 
thousand men,” and passing the mountains prepared to 
ies bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Basil. mutes) 
Tt was reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on cither 
side by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the 
provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 


7 Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather more sidvantageously of the military 
talents of Marcellus, Orat xp. 272, And Julian insinuates that he would not 
Ihawe been 50 easily recalled, unless he had given other reasons of affence o the 


278. 
IEitiiiveedis/ a0 dlocors, non arrogens, sca longa lie: (ragatiiave compertast 
team secuturus, Ut dactorem morigerns mil Aminian, xvi 
Zoninus, L isk p. 140 [c. 2). 
Tf Elsass, the German form of the name, Zabern, is now more familiar, 
Of the forts ep, Mommsnn, Hermes 16, 489.) 
# (Rather 25,000; see Amm. ib.) 
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the dispersed 
in close order, al in two columns, the syrah on the right, the 
fnfantry on the left; and the day was so far spent when they 
in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of 
the battle till the next morning, and of allowing his 
to recruit their exhausted strength by the necessary re~ 
ents of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with some 
reluctance to the clamours of the soldiers, and even to the 
of his council, he exhorted them to justify by their 
valour the eager impatience, which, in case of a defeat, would 
branded with the epithets of rashness and pre- 
trumpets sounded, the mil si shout was heard 


perso 

wing, iaeted on the dexterit of his archers, and the w ot 

of his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly broken 
mixture of Perse and of 


beholding t! 


and rallied by the presence and au! 
less of his own safety, threw himse 


i; Juan yentared to revive the rigour of ancient alsciptine by 
tives in female apparel 10 the f the whole cam 
Dest can these troops nobly retrieved their honour. Zosimus, t. 


attention of ages on the conduct and success of a 
‘account of the battle, which is not extant but is 
FH, G. iv.) and may be the basis of Ammian's 
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_ sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege of fifty-four 


till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied that the 
jae ‘of the enemy in breaking the ice of the river left 
them no ‘of escape, the Franks consented, for the first time, 
to pepanen _ the ancient law which commended them to 
conquer The Cisar immediately sent his ca He ae 


ful of Franks apprized Julian of the difficulties 
of the — cee meditated aa spi gen spring 
against wl of the nation. (is rapi ce Sur 
prised and pbintalie’ the active Barbarians, lering his 
soldiers Toddenly piechea' themselves with biscuit for reat days, he 
Ret bts his camp near Tongres, while the enemy yy atill 
im in his winter quarters of Paris, expecting the slow 
React paecieors from Aquitain, Without allowing the Franks 
to unite or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from 
Cologne to the ocean; and by the terror as well as by the suc- 
‘cess of his arms soon reduced the ser tribes to implore the 
clemency, and to obey the commands, of their conqueror. The 
‘Chamavians submissively retired to their former habitations be- 
ithe Rhine : but the Salians were permitted to possess their 
new establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
ofthe Roman empire.” The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths ; 
and tual inspectors were appointed to reside among the 
with the sethorlt of enforcing the strict observance of 
the conditions, An incident i is related, interesting enough in 
itself, and by no means repugnant to the character of Julian, 
a ingeniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe of 
Seaetagedy: When the Chamavians sued for ete 
quired son of their king, as the only hostage on whom he 
could rely, A mournful silence, interrupted by tears and groans, 


julian. ad S. P,Q Athen. p, 280 Libanius, Oral. x. p. 278. According to 
‘of Libasius, the emperor Sipe aeduage, which In Bidterie understands 

(Viede Julien, p. ae asan honest confession, and A ne ey Ammian. xvii. 2) 
. penton of the truth. Dom, Bouguet (Historiens de France, tom. § p. 
ig another word, dniwov, would suppress both the difficulty and 


of tis 
B.  Zosimmus, 1 iii. p. £46-199 (c. 4-7) (his narrative is darkened 
‘mister of and Julian, ad S. P,Q. Athen. p. 280 [36r, ed. Herth. 
ine whe woipar Too ZaNiuv (. Xanaflove 5: dBqAnwm ine 
‘of treatment confirms the opinion that the Salian Franks were 
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ogy believed to hae baer: 
appeared before th eit as soon as ic 
hhoshed into attention, the Cassr addressed the . 


sworn, the arms of | 
the pry ht on the nen, but on the 
barians withdrew from his 
gratitude ‘admiration 
h for Julian to have delivered 
of Germany 


conscious pride, the 

manner in which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast 

that, before he assumed the title of Augustus, he had carried the: 
eo les beyond that great river in three successful 
ie consternation of the Germans, after the! 


the Main, which were plentifully ity 
e 


story, which Zosimas has abridged, is 
pon ine ‘with all the 

bes te atence of hissoiortor oemiaass ander SS 
the truth of it extremely suspicious, 
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forest, undermined by subterrancous passages, which threatened, 
with seoret snares and ambush, every step of the assailant, The 
ground was already covered with snow ; and Julian, after eine 
ing an ancient castle which had been erected by 
Aopen « truce of ten months to the submissive Barbarians. At 
expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a second expedi~ 
tion beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar™ and 
Hortaire, two of the kings of the Alemanni, who had. been pre= 
sent at the battle of Strasburg. They promised to restore all 
the Roman captives who yet remained alive; and, as the Corsar 
had red an exact account from the cities and villages of 
Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected every 
to deceive him with a degree of readiness and accuracy 
which almost established the belief of his supematural know- 
ledge, His third expedition was still more aimee and impor. 
tantthanthetwoformer, The Germans had coll cted their militas 


and moved along the opposite banks of the river, with 
a design of destroying the bridge and of pr i 
ofthe Romans, Bat this judicious plan of de 
certed by « skilful diversion. Three hund 


active soldiers were detached in for 
the stream in silence, and to land a some dista 
of the enemy. They executed their orders 
and celerity that they had alm 
barian chiefs, who returned in the fearless i 


the uniform and disgusting tale of ght ran devastation, it 
is sufficient to observe that Julian dictated his own conditions of 


Cwsar repassed the Rhine, after termii 
whieh has been compared to the ancient iecier of tl 
imbric victories. 
As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian had secured an xstores 


is the inroads of the Barbarians, he 
Breen repated seven important posts, between Maing ataqunus 
the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly mentioned, as 


* (Variousty ieee foie Coatioate or Lupudunum (Ladeabary 
Erne mars i Soon my ung or Lup { eh) 





‘constructed the <l 
Boileau. See d'Anville, Notice de lancienne Gaule, 


120,000 QUATLETS 
could | i 
foes attained an improved state of agrical- 


ture. 
“The ‘once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before the second 
peiiagn of te Rios Ammian. xvil. 9. bi 
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| pes ictivalineited Kocimsemieili tol Ae, 
the administration of Julian.” He devoted the leisure of his 
winter quarters to the offices of civil government, and affected 
to assume with more pleasure the character of a magistrate than 
that of a Il. Before he took the field, he devolved on the 
fate governors most of the public and private causes which 
been referred to his tribunal; but, on his return, he care- 
“se fae revised their proceedings, mitigated the rij of the law, 
need a second judgment on the j themselves. 
Superior to to the last temptation of virtuous , an indiscreet 
intemperate zeal for justice, he san ay ‘with calmness 
and dignity, the warmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for 
extortion, the president of the Narbonnese province. “Who 
will ever be found guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
“if it be enough to deny?" “And who,” replied Julian, “will 
ever be innocent, if it ay sufficient to affirm?” In the gencral 
administration of peace and war, the interest of the sovereign is 
commonly the same as that of his people; but Constantius 
would have thought himself deeply injured, if the virtues of 
Julian had defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. 
who was invested with the ensigns of royalty, might sometimes 
presume to correct the rapacious insolence of the inferior 
agents, to expose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal 
and easier mode of collection. But the management of the 
finances was more safely entrusted to F! itius, Pretorian 
of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, i 
remorse ; and the haughty minister 
decent and gentle opposition, while 
inclined to censure the weakness of X 
Cesar had rejected with abhorrence a mandate ‘on the levy of 
an extraordinary tax; a new superind he prefect 
had offered ora gnats eiegd ie aithful picture of the 
casei misery, whi 
offended the court of Constan: 


rien of re of reading the sentiments ; 

with warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his most 
intimate friends, After stating his own ct, he | 

in the following terms; “Was it possible for the disciple of 


‘Plato and ‘Aristatle to act otherwise than I have done? Could 
‘Labandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care? Was I 


® Amenian, xvi. s. xviii, 4. Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet. al 4. 
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partial affection. That splendid capital, which now embraces 
an ample territory on either side of the Seine, was originally 
confined to the small island in the midst of the river, from 
whence the inhabitants derived a suppl of pure and salubrious 
water. The river bathed the foot o the walls ; and the town 
was accessible only by two wooden bridges. A forest overspread 
the northern side of the Seine ; but on the south, the ground, 
which now bears the name of the university, was insensibly 
covered with houses, and adorned with a palace and amphi- 
theatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the exercise 
for the Roman troops. The severity of the climate was tempered 
by the neighbourhood of the ocean; and with some precautions, 
which experience had taught, the vine and fig-tree were success- 
fully cultivated. But in remarkable winters, the Seine was 
deeply frozen ; and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
stream might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of 
white marble which were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. 
The licentiousness and corruption of Antioch reealled to the 
of Julian the severe and simple manners of his beloved 
Lutetia ; whee the Laverna of the theatre were unknown 
copied |. He indignantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians 
with brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and almost 
eaeare the intemperance which was the only stain of the 
itic character. If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science and genius, 
capable of understanding and of instructing a disciple of the 
Greeks; he might excuse the lively and graceful follies of » 
ation whose martial spirit has never been enervated by the 
indulgence of luxury ; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art which softens and refines and embellishes 
the intercourse of social life. 





‘M8 Sce Julian. in Misopogon. . 342 (438, 439, ed. Hert). “The primitive 
| aa is is illustrated by feat Talents {ad Ammian, xx. 4), bis brother 

Valesius, or de Valois, and M. d‘Anville (in their respective Notitias of 
Asclent Gaul), the Abbé de Longuerue, Description de Ix France, tom. |. p. 12, 13, 
and M. Bonamy (in the Mém. de l'Académie des Inscriptions, tom, xv, p, ‘sk 


pidge Aevectiay [Aoveer(ay}, Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340[438, ed. Herth, } 
De ee Tater ree i caclect oaic og ie ots which consriaag to ie 
fasbion of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation of Parvin. 

™ Julian. in Misopogon. p. 359, 360 [463, 465, ed. Hertl.). 
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Constantine to the miraculous sign which was displayed in the 
heavens whilst he meditated and prepared the Italian expertise 
fion.* The historian Zosimus maliciously asserts that 
betes had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest es: 
be publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of his 
The perplexity produced by these discordant an m 
apeseriyl is derived from the behaviour of Constantine = 


tion ae pcaiatible with the cworabhp of the gods, 

The obstacles which he had probably experienced in his own 
mind instructed him to proceed with caution in the momentous 
D his 


discovered 
far as he could enforce them with safety and 
with the whole course of his reign, the stream 
‘of Christianity fowed with a gentle, though | eodeatee, ‘motion: 


le of Lactantins. [On these and other minor interpolati 
Beas athe pep Vienna Academy, e18 and 2 
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i pata and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and 
les ; and his filial piety increased the council of Olympus 
by the solemn apotheosis of his father Constantius." But the 
devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly directed to the 
genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman mythology 
and he was pleased to be a with the symbols of itp : 


with a 

multitude were eat to believe that the emperor was 
mitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible majesty of their 
tutelar deity, and that, either waking or in a vision, h 


tator of the savage cruelties which were in- 
the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose 
was their only crime."* In the East and in the 
seen the different effects | of severity 


medals of Constantine in Ducange and Panduri, As few cities bad 
iviege of coining, almost all the meals of that age Isrued from the 
saneion ofthe ‘mperial authority, 


superstition of Constantine, and of | 
to whieh Jollan alludes (Ora iL p98, doehetany eh 
de area sur les Césars, p. 317. 


collet the persecution of Diocletian with a more ively abiorronee 
ly felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 


wie 
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mane intention of consult the peace and iness of their 
—, and the pious nept aat by such a pra are they shall 
eee porate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. ey 
lly nowledge the many signal proofs: which they 
neceived of the divine favour; and they trust that the 
same Providence will for ever continue to protect the ity 
of the prince and people. From these vague and indefinite 
ions of piety, three suppositions may be deduced, of a 
mt, but not of an incompatible, nature. The mind of 
Contain ebay fluctuate between the Pagan and the 
Christian ions, According to the loose and complying 
notions cotions of Pa Poth, he might acknowledge the God of the 
Christians as ove of the many deities who composed the hier- 
archy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the philosophic 
and pleasing idea that, notwithstanding the variety of names, 
of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
are united in the worship of the common Father and 
Creator of the univers 
‘But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by vss as 
views of temporal advan! than by considerations of abstract 
and sedilative truth. The part: id increasing favour of! 
Constantine may naturally be referred to the esteem which he 
rh ee moral oe of the rege and to 
@ persuasion that the ‘aspel would inculcate 
the ice of pie and ae Whatever latitade 
jute monarch may assume in 
indulgence he may claim for his 
his interest that all his subjects sh 


ibit all that they condem: rays pul 
actions which they prohibit. s ig 
summoned to their aid the powers rot nd of opinion, 


Bat ei principle which had once maintained the vigour and 
Home and Sparta was long since extinguished ina 
and despotic empire. Philosophy still exercised er 


Panegytic bf Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months after the edict 
Pro {sre Gotholred, Chronolog. Legum, p. 7, and Tillemont, Hist, des 
tom, iv. p, 246), uses the following remarkable expression’: *Summe 

ire ei be een sa, i Teg grslam eave wok, ers ext 
te ipse dich xxire pon posstimus”, yr. Vet. ix. 26. In explaining 
progress an tbe faith, ‘Mosheim (p. 971, fc.) is ingenious subtle 





temperate 
derived very feeble 
superstition, Under these di ing circumstances, & 
istrate might observe with pleasure the progress: 
ligion, which diffused ae the pens a 
and universal system of ethics, « to every 
condition of life; recommended as the will hry 
of the Supreme Deity, and enforced by the sanction of eternal 
rewards or punishments. The experience of Greek and Roman 


history could not inform the world how far the 
national. manners might be reformed and 
precepts of « divine revelation; and Constantine | 


with some confidence to the flattering, and indeed reasonable, 

assurances of Lactantius, The eloquent Mae Rete 

to expect, and almost ventured to promise, the | 

ment of Christianity would restore the innocence and 

of the primitive age ; that the worship of the trae God 

extinguish war and dissension among those who mutually com 

sidered themselves as the children of « common parent: 

every impure desire, every or selfish passion, 

restrained by the knowledge of the gospel ; and éhat the mu 

trates might sheathe the sword of justice among a 

would be universally actuated by the sentiments of + 

piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony and universal loves? 
ane rise and aa obedience bir Beste the 

e of autl ty, or even of oppression, must 

ie eyes of pany teeta monarch, thy 

useful of the evangelic’ virtues.!* primitiv 

derived the institution of civil government, not from the consent 

of the people, ae acs the leh of ic in 

emperor, though he had usw c re treason» 

murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of e 

of the yt To the Boy as he was accountable t 

abuse of his er; and his subjects were indissolubly be 

by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant who had pret 

law of nature and society. ‘The humble Christians were seal 

into the world as sheep among wolves; and, since 

not permitted to employ force, even in the defence of thet 


¥ See the elegant description of Lactantius (Divin. Inititut, 6), who la mae 
more perspicuous and positive than it becomes Peg bu 
The political of the Christians’is explained by Grotius, de 
Pack eee TGrcrios wea s noetcas aia;inieciay Cana 
temper inclined tim to support the established powers. 
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ied he bod ofthe fw centre if they were tempted 
the blood of their fellow-creatures in dispating the vain 


Fath to ions, of this transitory life, 
to the focsi'a of the apostle who in the reign of Nero 
ed the duty of unconditional submission, the Christians 

oe three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and 
innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion, 
While they experienced the rigour of persecution, they were 
never provoked either to meet their tyrants in the field or 
indignantly to withdraw themselves into some remote and 
sequestered corner of the globe.” The Protestants of France, 
of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with such intrepid 
coumge there civil and religious freedom, been insulted by 
the invidious comparison between the conduct of the primitive 
and of the reformed Christians.” Perhaps, instead of censure, 
some applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of 
our ancestors, who had convinced themselves that religion 
eannot abolish the unalienable rights of human nature*! Per- 
oe the patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to 
as well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike 

ians, without leaders, without arms, without fortifications, 
must have encountered inevitable destru in arash and 
fruitless resistance to the master of the Roman legions. But 


the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solicited the favour of Constantine, could allege, with trath 
and confidence, that they held the principle of passive obedience, 
and that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct had 

been conformable to their principles. They might add 
that the throne of the on feb would blished on a fixed 


and ent basis, if all their subjects, embracing the Chris- 
tian ine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 
Tn the | order of Providence, princes and tyrants are pivine sign 
as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to ==" 


led them to take ap aetive part in 

the service of respective governors, See Moyle's Works, vol. ii, p. 345 
WSoe the artful Bossuet (Hist. des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, tom, iit 
BuSeoost), and the malicon: Bayle (tom. ip. Gao). mame Bayle, for be was 


Of the Avis aux Refugiés; consult the Dictionnaire Critkqua de 
tom. i oy i, p 145 


een bike (en TE oem hdr ert wo 
HRes-ternc peat 907 ci fl ‘Ruddiman. = Reel sped 
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chastise the nations of the earth. But I 
many illustrious examples of the more immediate 
of the Deity in the government of his chosen 
sceptre and the sword were committed to the 

of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees 
of those heroes were the motive or th 
fayour, the success of their arms was 
deliverance or the triumph of the chi 
Isracl were occasional and temporary 


hereditary and indefeasible right, which could 
their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their 
¢ same extraordinary providence, which was no. 
fined to the Jewish 


Maxentius and Licinius, were 

favourite of Heaven the provinces of the i 

deaths of Galerius and Maximin soon gratified the 

and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, of the 

success of Constantine against Maxentius and Licinins 

the two formidable competitors who still opposed the 

of the second David, and his cause might seem to claim 
peculiar interposition of Providence. 

Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature; 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they 
were exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of hit 
wanton and capricious cruelty. The conduct of Liciniwy som 
betrayed the reluctance with which he had consented eel 
wise and humane regulations of the edict of Milan. 


conyoeation of provincial synods was prohibited in bis Gone 
his Christian officers were j pusisloasy sliaie and, br 

ided the guilt, or rather danger, of a gencral persecution, bit 
partial oppressions were rendered still more odious by 
violation of a solemn and voluntary engagement. the 


™Lactant Divin. Institut, i, 1. Eusebius, in the course of his 
and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right of 


eae 
pire, 
Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Licinius ts derived from 
bius (Hist. Token Lk 8; Vit. Constantin. L kc Lic. 
Aurelius Victor mentions bis cruelty in general terms [l die Lie 
nistnische Christenverfolgung. He has shown that the was | 

with much bloodshed, Some bishops were executed. P, 32 4/9.) 7 
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East, to the lively ex; ion of Rusebius, was involved 
Bioanal etree 
light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the West. The 
bard Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable 

of the justice of his arms; and his use of victory confirmed the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero was inspired, and 
conducted by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy pro- 
duced a general edict of toleration: and, as soon as the defeat 
of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole dominion of 
the Roman world, he immediately, by circular letters, exhorted avs 
all his subjects to imitate, without delay, the example of their 
sovereign, and to embrace the divine truth of Christianity.** 

‘The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately and 
connected with the designs of Providence instilled into the Guistan 
minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very 

ited the accomplishment of the prophecy. Their 
active loyalty exhausted in his favour every resource 


bf public offices, he had the adv: 
the choice of | 


gions, were 


fm Vit. Constazn, |, ji. & 24-42, 48-60. 
hood seems a necessary correction of " contribut dich appears in the 


afterwards 
jtted to the court of Rame (Relatione, toms. th py 94%. 24th 
‘eas curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial, 
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of Joshua, would his visible and © in the 
of pchecntren ant sep ere croh ar 
is prepared to affirm that their expectations were justified 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion oF the rch 
‘Christian emperor has been almost unanimously ascribed. The 
real or imaginary cause of so important an event deserves and 
demands the attention of posterity; and I shall endeavour to 
form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constantine, by « 
distinct consideration of the s/andard, the dream, and the celestiat 
by separating the historical, the natural, and the mar- 
hia parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the com- 
position ‘of a specious argument, have been artfully confounded 
in one splendid and brittle mass. - 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only on rus "148 
slaves and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes of fina 
a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy 
were closely united with the idea of the cross.” TI 
rather than the humanity of Constantine soon abolished in his 
dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
ame to suffer; but the emperor had already learned 

oe the prejudices of his education, and of his people, 

could erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bear- 

a cross in its right hand, with tion which referred 
the victory of his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the 
virtue of that salutary sign, the true symbol of force and 

“ The same symbol ified the arms of the soldiers 
of Constantine; the cross glittered on their helmets, was en- 
gtaved on their shields, was interwoven into ir banners; and 
the consecrated emblems which adorned the person of the 
emperor himself were distinguished only by richer materials and 


3 Nomen ipsam crucsabsit non modo a corpore civium Ko 

eogitations, ceulis, auribus. Cicero pro Rabirio, « §. The 

a Minucias Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and | of Tu we investigated. 

‘with tolerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every a ra 

ature or art; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a 

bird Ayi 2, @ ae swimming, a mast and yard, a plough. @ standard, &e. &o. de. 
de Cruce, |. Lc. 9. 

See Aurelius Victor, who considers this law as one of the examples of Cons 
santine’s piety. An edict so honourable to Christianity deserved a place in the 
"Dheodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention of it, which seems to result from 
Mie comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book, 

# Basehéus, in Vit Constantin. L ic. qo. ‘The statue, or at least the cross and 


‘Constantine to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, 
Mhe senate and people were searcely ripe for tht public monument 





the ee bck the 
nt of the pike su; 


jas monogra 

of the labarum was entrusted to suards of app of: npr 
and fidelity ; their station was agree oe 
ments; and some phe cident son nocd 

that, as long os the ¢ labaram » 
Bi the eacextioa of ints clea, they anc Saeagmn 
able amidst the darts of the enemy. In the second civil war 
Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, 
the sight of which, in the distress of battle, fees 
soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 


scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of the 
legions,®° The Christian emperors, who respected 


Pheodos. tom. iis Ps 14% 

it. Constant. 1 0 

h engraved a ropreser Tt, ¢. 
nsvershX litera, summo enpite circumflexo, Christan’ ix acatis Metal 
A y (ad. “M. P. in edit, Lactant: toma, ti, Cc 
2s) have engraved from ancient sever) 
or 2) of these monograms, which Decuate ext 

in Vit, Constantin, | ik c. 7, 8,9. He lnnodee Oa 

ition; but ls narrative gens to indicate that 


an army, till Constantine, 
hisnself the enemy of Liciaias and the deliverer of pt Fey 


- 
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of Constantine, displayed in all their military expeditions the 
standard of the cross; but, when the degenerate successors of 
‘Theodosius had to appear in person at the head of their 
armies, the labarum was deposited as a venerable but useless 
relic in the of Constantinople.” Its honours are still pre- 
served on the medals of the Flavian family. Their grateful 
devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the midst of the 

igns of Rome. The solemn epithets of, safety of the re- 
public, glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
equally applied to the religious and military trophies; and there 
is still extant « medal of the emperor Constantius, where the 
standard of the labarum is accompanied with these memorable 
words, By Tie sion THOU sHALT conquer. 

IL. In all ocessions of danger or distress, it was the practice tas ream 
of the primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by “""* 
the sign of the cross, which they used, in all their ecclesiastical 
rites, in all the daily oa of life, - an eaiatiie pre- 
servative against every species of spiritual or tem evil. 
The autherity of the chureh falgtibralaais have had suficlent 

to justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in the same 

it and gradual progress, acknowledged the truth, and 
assumed the symbol, of Christianity. But the testimony of a 
contem| writer, who in a former treatise has avenged the 
tause of religion, bestows on the picty of the emperor a more 
awful and sublime character, He affirms, with the most perfect 
confidence, that, in the night which i ears the last battle 
against Maxentius, Constantine was admonished in a dream to 
inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of God, 
the sacred monogram of the name of Christ; that he executed 
the commands of heaven; and that his valour and obedience 
were rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. 
Some considerations might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to 
suspect the judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose 

. Lvi tit. xxv. 8 1 . CI 1 
n. “Troyhanes re omar ie end afte ehh esr los eae 
Hal the standard of the empire and of Christianity Sit honk bere Somded 
on Baperstioas bape of defence, the promise of wirtory would bave appenred 
too bald Beton, 

The Abbé du Voisin, p. 103, ste. alleges sovernl of these medals, and quotes a 

dissertation of a Jesuit, the Pere de Grainville, on this subject. 

Tertullian de Corona, c. jer ree er ip => orn deorned Jonah 
SE ateh reel aee ich tas et hax ee exberrammed om Provera cae: 


Pi 
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The preternatural origin of dreams was universally admitted 
a of antiquity, and a considerable part of the Gate 
was siready prepared to place their confidence in the 
Bilaacy a sign of the Christian relgicar The secret vision of 
Constantine could be disproved only by the event; and the 
intrepid hero who had passed the Alps and the Apennine might 
view with careless despair the consequences of a defeat 
the walls of Rome. senate and people, exulting in their 
own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the 
vietory of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, without 
to insinuate that it had been obtained by the 
of the Capt triumphal as which was seoedeabalt 
ears the event aims, in ambiguous language, 
nel the greatness of ‘laies mind and by an instinct! or 
of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the Roman 
republic.® ‘The pagan orator, who had seized an earlier oppor- 
Beer meeting the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that 
enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the 
st ct Being, who delegated the care of mortals to his sub- 
deities ; and thus assigns a very plausible reason why 
of Constantine should not presume to embrace the 
=n of their sover 
L Bs fpellcoryben who =at calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or: 
even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, if the 
of the spectators have sometimes been deceived by fraud, 
of the readers has much more frequent, 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or 
ee ctene to deviate from the ordinary course of nature, 
has: rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the Deity; 
and the astonished fancy of the multitude has sometimes given 
shape and colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but un- 
common meteors of the air. Naxarius and Eusebius are the 


Par fin vein jue, t. Wy. p. 460). Without insisting on the silence of Diodorus, 

it may be observer! that Polysenus, who in a separate chapter 

Wy & soln nietcen military stratagems of Antigonus, is pet 
bas iota 


‘eur uni se tbh digmatur ostendere Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
Mer mie des Inscriptions, t iv, p 4) hts) 
many of the prodigies of antiquity: 
vaiaty trie to introduce the celestial crime Cond 
pane tice Bibliothes, Grane, tom, vie p. Bag. 
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two most celebrated orators who, in studied pa 
laboured to exalt the glory of Constantine. — 
the Roman victory, Nazarius* describes an army 
warriors, who seemed to fall from the sky: he 
beauty, their spirit, their gigantic forms, the stream 
which beamed from their celestial armour, their 
suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, | 
and their declaration that they were sent, that penn 
Constantine. For the 


to have seen with his own eyes the I 
cross, placed above the meridian sun, and 


assurance of victory, against Maxentius 

The learned bishop of Cesarea a) 

recent discovery of this marvellous anecdote would excite some 
surprise and distrust among the most pious of his readers. 
instead of ascertaining the precise circumstances of 

place, which always serve to detect falsehood or establish 
truth ;“ instead of collecting and recording the evidence of 


# Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. 14, 15. It is unnecessary to name the moder 
shee ee unditlngushing ‘and ravenous appetite has swallowed even the Pagan tum 

ius, 

The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to manoumee 
doninn victory, are attested by historians and public monunients, Sea 
Natura Deorum, ii, 2, ti 5, 6, Florns, ii. 12 Valerius Maxianus, Lb c 
ze the most rebent of ete ‘taclea le oxttod, aud indirectly dele, 
aly. 2). 

@ Ensebius, L i ¢, 28, a9, ‘The silence of the same Exesebfass, fis his 
siaaticoal History, is deeply fale by those advocates for the miracle whe 
absolutely callous. <. 

: <The ope Eeasiaotin seem NG indicate te be saw the 
sky before he 1 against Maxentius. 

provincial vanity at Treves, Besanpon, &e.” See 

tom. iv. p $73 
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living witnesses, who must have been spectators of this 
miracle; Eusebius contents himself with alleging 
very singular testimony that of the deceased Constantine, 
many after the event, in the freedom of conversa- 
rel to him this extraordinary incident of his own 
attested the truth of it by a solemn oath, The 
gratitude of the learned prelate forbade him to 

veracity of his victorious master ; but he 

that, in a fact of such » nature, he shoul 


ap 


fHierdurable place in the legend of capentiees i ae bold 
| a spirit of criticism presumed to depreciate the 


to armign the truth of the first Christian 


it and philosophic readers of the present ARE The tom 
oe en believe that, in the account of his own conversion Eran 
They wilful falsehood by a solemn and de- diese 
They may not hesitate to pronounce that, 
in the sete pose of a religion, his mind was determined nly by 
|asense of interest; and that (according to the expression Of a 


‘Tillemont (Mém. Heclés. torn. vil. p. 1317) with a sigh the 
enna? of Artemius, 4 veteran and a wos Attest an eye-witness the 
lon of Constantine. (Acta Sanctorum, 
eae ‘Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. 1, ic. 

"The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a 4 single testimony (rom 

theaters of ie fourth tnd Sh centuries, tbs in ther. wok 

celebrate the Bere, hh of the church ‘and of Coast 
to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion 
of feror) that they were. all unacqua ated with thie 
"This tenct was recovered by the diligence of 
Arapslated or continued his Ecclesiastical History, and monies repre 

‘various colours the vision of the cross. 
Seas the fink. ho, in the year x643 (Not. ad Fhilomoryiumy i 
doubt of a miracle had bees supp with equal 
and te Cemariators of 3 Magdeburg. Since that tie, 
oe hawe Laan towards: aes and aoe 
terged, with great force, wlfepié (Dictionnaire Critique, 
EH), Gu, in the year 1774, & dlocior of Sorbonne, the Abbe du oy 
which deserves the praise of learning and tion. 
20 








the soft and 
the 
and 
cd from 
of his purple, rather than by 
wisdom or virtue, from the ae | thousands of his subjects who 
had embraced the doctrines of Christianity, Nor can it be 
incredible that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have yielded to the weight of evidence, which, ina 
enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued the reason of 
« Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the incessant 
labours of his great office, this soldier employed, or affected to 
the hours of the night in the diligent study of the 
res’ und the composition of theological discourses ; 
which he afterwards pronounced in the presence of a numerous 
aud applauding audience. In a very long discourse, which is 
a extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various 

; but he dwells with peculiar Sate on the 

gyice verses, and the fourth eclogue of Virgil — Forty ms tary 

before the birth of Christ, the Mantuan board as if inspired fait 

the celestial muse of Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp 
oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall of the 
serpent, the ing birth of a god-like child, the offpring 
of the great Jupiter, who should expiate the guilt of human 
kind, and govern the peaceful universe with the vi his 
father; the rise and appearance of an heavenly race, « primitive 
nation throughout the world; and the | pay restoration of 


= The oe hit of Lactantius was of a mor 
ws Erat.poene ru orthods 
melius quam in eonenges versatus. 


fan Fabricis wih his usual diligence, 
authors quoted 


four hurdred quot 
Dosietien, Gres. 3.¥. s4, 10. ¥. 
“A einen in he sixth ay aes ‘the D 
So and ian yp Cleero lato Latin.” ‘The inital 
this prophetic sentence = om a 


i, the: ntly assisted and 
hare of mr ts tye ae nd por 
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ee worship, In his last visit to Rome, he ea 
and insulted the superstition of his ancestors by refusing 
to lead the military procession of the equestrian order and to 
offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capitoline Hill. 
Many years before his baptism and death, Constantine had pro- 
claimed to the world that neither his person nor his image should 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple; 
while he distributed through the provinces a variety of medals 
ictures, which represented em) in an humble and 
su it posture of Christian devotion. ' 

pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of 

eatechumen, cannot easily be explained or excused; but th 
delay of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity, The sacrament of baptism 
was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with his 
assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, during 
n the solemn festivals of Easter and Pente- 


fetid understand 
severity 


from different motives of a temporal or a 5; 
seldom impatient to assume the character of per! 
Christians. The sacrament of baptism was suppose 
# full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul was instantly 
restored to its original purity, and entitled to tl mise of 
ternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Ch 
were any who judged it imprudent to . 
ite, which could not be repeated ; to throw away an | 
, which could never be recovered. By the le 
they could venture freely to ind: 


the enjoyments of this world, while they still 1 


the means of « sure and easy absolut 


es fap, od fin. J. 
Scio VE Conti 2s 1, ; 
©The theory and practice of antiquity with regard t 
. Dom, Chardon, Hist. 
F< finye de Ritibus Eoclesiee Antiquis, 
apd eleventh books of his Christian Ane 
ber observed, ia which the stodern churches 


immediately followed by confirmation and the holy communion. 
feb consared this oraataal delay, could not deny the certain and 
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to believe that the innocent blood which they might shed ina 
long ‘would instantly be washed away in the waters of re- 
and the abuse of religion dangerously undermined 

foundations of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and rrg 
‘excused the filings of « generous patron, who seated Christianity fir 
on the throne of the Roman world; and the Greeks, who cele- 
bate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom mention the 
fname of Constantine without adding the title of equal fo the Cieame- 
Apostles Such « comparison, if it allude to the charwcter of 
those divine missionaries, must be imputed to the extravagance 
of impious flattery. But, if the parallel is confined to the 
extent and number of their evangelic victories, the success of 
Constantine might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them- 
selves, By the edicts of toleration he removed the temporal 
disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the progress of 
Christianity ; and its active and numerous ministers received a 
free permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend the 
salutary truths of revelation by eet argument which could 
affect the reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of 
the two religions continued but a moment; and the piercing 

‘of ambition and avarice soon discovered that the profession 
ore Christianity might contribute to the interest of the it, 
as well as of a future, life. The hopes of wealth and 
honours, the example of an emperor, his exhortations, his ir- 
resistible smiles, diffused conviction among the venal and 
‘obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a palace, 
‘The cities which signalized « forward zeal 
destruction of their temples were 
Ppetleges, and rewarded with ilar 
capital of the East gloried in 

le was never profaned by the worship of idols. As 
the lower ranks of society are governed by imitation, the con- 
version of those who possessed any eminence of birth, of power, 


MSex TWilemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p 429, The Greeks, the 
“Russians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves have been desirous of 
placing Constantine in the entalogue of saints. 


accustomed to say that, 
‘was preached in pretence or in truth, he should stil rejoice (I. ik 


PiSen the third and fourth books of his life, He was 
‘Christ 


TAM. che TWemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374. 616) has defended, 


and the vingi of Constant Ne malevo- 
ees crran esc ass 
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io of Lacon their religion to their country ; but, as long 
peace subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting 
nit Ft of t the M. are effectually picts by the ini ition 
mint the ys of the someal illuminated the coast 
of India, The co of Jews, who had penetrated into 
Arabia and thiopia,™ opposed the progress of pair 
but the labour of the missionaries was in some measure facil 
tated by » previous knowledge of the Mosaic revelation; and 
Abyssinia still reveres the memory of Frumentius, who, in the (az 
time of Petar ey devoted his life to the conversion of those 
ions. Under the reign of his son Constantius, 
ils, who was himself of Indian extraction, was invested 
with the double character of ambassador and bishop. He em- 
barked on the ere Sea with two hundred horses 


‘The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was dis) 

in the important and dangerous change of the national religion. 
The terrors of a military force silenced the faint and unsupported 
murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason to expect. that 
the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as 
people, would be the result of conscience and gratitude, It 
was long since established, as a fundamental maxim of the 
Roman constitution, that every rank of citizens were alike 

to the lays, and that the care of religion was the right 
ax well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constantine and his 
successors could not easily persuade themselves that they had 


Ste: be Busebins (in Vit. Conmant. 1 ib. ¢ 9) the pressing and pathetic 
of Conta 1 Saya of hit ian brethren of 


See Basnage, juifs, tom. va p. 182, tom. vill. pr gxy, tom. ix. p 
a curious diligence o this writer pursues the Jewish exe 10 the extremi- 
lus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his countrymen of 
and was educated by the Romans in learning and piety. The 
h Male, or Diva, may be the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 
lands in the tbe Fadian ‘ocean, The ancients were imperfectly acquainted 

‘but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of the 
by Renaudot, Geograph. Nublensis, p. 30, 31. Dereon, 

ae “His. Générale des Voyages, tom. vili. 

6, with Godefroy’s Cesned: obearvasionse Tia: 
toon feat’ itt an inquiry concerning the seat of paradise, 
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= <aaaeeaeee jurisdictions embarrassed the operations of 
ermment ; and a pious emperor was alarmed by 
a and danger of touching with a profane hand the ark 
Ee the covenant. The separation of men into the two orders 
of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to 
nations of antiquity; and the priests of India, of Persi 
Assyria, of Judea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived 
from a celestial origin the temporal power and possessions 
which they had acquired. These venerable institutions had 
gradually assimilated themselves to the manners and govern- 
ment of their etive countries ;* but the be sores or con 
of the civil power served to cement the discipline of the 
primitive church. The Christians had been obliged to elect 
their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, 
and to regulate the internal policy of their republic by a code 
of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the people and 
the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine em 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a 
| alliance with a distinct and independent ars and 


perpetual 

the privileges granted or confirmed by pe his 
Successors, were accepted, not as the precarious ees the 
cork but as the just and unalienabl figer ‘of the ecclesiastical 


legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishop ; 

thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the “"™"" 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The ex! 5 

of their respective dioceses had been variously and accidentally 
decided by the zeal and success of the first ns ry the 


churches were closely planted along | 
‘on the sea-coast of Africa, in the procons 
gh the southern provinces of Italy. he 
and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned cree an ample ter- 


feremonia! which Leontins, bishop of Tripoli, imposed on tino ress. Tillemont, 
Mig des Knperears, tom. iv. ps 74. Patres Ap 

“ Prout inhe Paibi tveation 08 ints tnd Oairisvinicrras os that the Piogeof Bayne, 
who were not Already priests, were initiated, after their election, into the sacerdotal 


“Phe manibers are pot ascertained by any ancient writer, or original carlogue; 
for the feperal Uissof the castera churches are comparatively modern, The patient 
of Charles a Sto Paolo, of Luke Holstenits, and of Bingham, has 
investigated iscopal ses of the Catholic Church, which uns 
almost commensurate with the men empire ‘The nicth of the Christian 
Rengeeia te wrerp acposis recy of exciovenica) geography. Append, 20.) 
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Ra en nal and piety But the episcopal chair was 
|, especially in the great and opulent cities of the 
empire, as a temporal rather than asa spiritual dignity, The 
interested views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts of 
ay and dissimulation, the sccrct corruption, the open and 
even bloody violence, which had formerly disgraced the freedom 
of election in the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too 
often influenced the choice of the successors of the apostles, 
While one of the candidates boasted the honours of his family, 
a second allured his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful 
table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, offered to share 
the plunder of the Rett ae the accomplices of his sacri- 
hopes.” The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted 
to exclude the populace from this solemn and important 
transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by requiri 
several episcopal qualifications of age, station, Wc., restraine 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors, 
The authority of the provincial bishops, who were assembled 
in the vacant church to consecrate the choice of the people, 
was interposed to moderate their ions and to correct their 
mistakes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy 
candidate, and the of contending factions sometimes ac- 
cepted their impartial mediation. The submission, or the 
» of the clergy and people, on various occasions, 
afforded different precedents, which were insensibly converted 
into positive laws and provincial customs: ®' but it was every- 
where admitted, as.« fundamental maxim of religious: policy, 
that no bishop could be imposed on an orthodox church without 
the consent of its members. The emperors, as the guardians 
of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome and Con- 
stantii , might effectually declare their wishes in the choice 
of a primate : those absolute monarchs respected the free- 
dom of ecclesiastical elections; and, while they distributed and 
resumed the honours of the state and army, they allowed 
eighteen hundred perpetual istrates to receive their im- 
portant offices from the free suffrages of the people. It was 


® The epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. a5, vii 5, 9) exhibit some of the 
scandals of the Gallican church ; and Gaul was less polished and less corrupt than 
the East. 


*® A com list was sometimes introduced by law or by consent: either the 
beater tha pape chose ‘one of the three candidates who had been named by 
the 
« 


tob 
‘Th Cosetcation Of the banop 
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prudence of the | pecanbe might constrain the reluctant, and 
ae ; and the imposition of hands for ever 
some of the most valuable privileges of civil pare 


were accep! 
republic.” Each bishop acqui 
t to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he ordained : 
each episcopal church, with its dependent pariahes, 


ent society; and the cathedrals of 

Constantinopl: Cartage maintained their peculiar estab. 
lishment of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers, Their ranks 
and numbers were insensibly multiplied by the superstition 
of the times, which introduced into the church the splendid 
ceremonies of « Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train of 
priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, 

and door-keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, 
to swell the pomp and harmony of religious worship. ‘The 

name and privilege were extended to many pious fra~ 
age who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne.!% 

pate rabolani, of adventurers, visited the: sick at (eepafae- 
ee ven hundred cvpiata, or gravediggers, buried ™? 

tant. dead at Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who 
arose from ee seco overspread and darkened the face of the 
Christian world 


The charter of {mmuniticy which the clergy oltained from the Christian 

ensperors. is contained in the sixteenth book of the ‘Fheod 
with tolerable candour by the vearnest Gorefr whose mind was 

of a civilian and a protestant. 
ai ixty presbyters or priests, one bin | deacons, 
ly sub-deacons, one hund: 

‘and one hundred door: a ‘inal : twenty-five, 
to reliewe the distress of the 


Universus clerus ecclesise Carthaginiensis ,. . fere yuinginti vel amplivs; 
wamplurimi orant lectores infantuli, Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. 
78, eit. Ruinart, ‘This remnant of « more prosperous state: sub: 

jon of the Vandals 
amber of seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, exclasive of 
chameter, But the four inferior ranks, the minor orders, are now 


asd useless titles, 
Mtreodon. |. xvi tit. 2; leg. 42.43. Godefroy's Commentary, and 


History of Alexandria, shew the danger of these pious 
‘often disturbed (he peace of that turbulent capital. 
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allowance of corn, to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity; 
and the of both sexes who embraced the monastic life 
became the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian 
ten) of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &e. 
layed the ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious, in a 
age, to equal the perfect labours of anti aces 1 The 
form of these religious edifices was apie and ob! though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape blog: though 
sometimes branch into the fi of & cross, The timbers Le 
framed for the most part of cedars of Libanus; the roof was 
covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt brass; and the walls, the 
columns, the pavement, were incrusted with variegated marbles. 
‘The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, 
Se eased dedicated to the service of the altar; and this 
ificence was supported on the solid and perpetual 
basis of vof landed In the space of two centuries, from 
ee of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent 
and unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An annual 
income of six hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably 
to the bishops, who were placed at an equal distance 


between riches and tee git the standard of their wealth 


insensibly rose with the dignity and opulence of the cities 

wich governed. An authentic but imperfect! rent- 

some houses, shops, gardens, and farms, which 

Palowben to the three Basilica of Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 

St. John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and. the 

East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
ees aromatics, &c, a clear annual revenue of twenty-two 

pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling, 

noe the of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops no longer 

onan perhaps they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting 


Hist, Eoctes. 1. x. ¢. 2, 3, 4. ‘The bis! 
the taste of his master, 


a 

Justinian. Novell cull, The revenue of the patriarchs, and the 
expressed; the highest anoual valuation of a 
iii lowest al han pont gold the soos calgh ba 
but these valnations are much below the real value. 
(Annal. Eocles, A.D. ga4, No. st, 65,70, 71). Every tecord 
jusily Suspected; yet these rentrolis have an 
erntnta Ochs cacti gh tote vise thet, ¥en, they were 
eevee when form, ot Megson ‘were the objects of papal avarice, 
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ment, ea bishops alone enj +} and asserted the inestimable 
tried onl: their peers ; and even in « capital 
eaten i eke of thelr Peretores were the sole jui ee of 
their guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it was inflamed 
iy personal resentment or religious discord, might be favour- 
le, or even ‘ial, to the sacerdotal order: but Constantine 
was satisfied !? that secret impunity would be less pernicious 
than public scandal: and the Nicene council was edified by his 
poblic declaration that, if he surprised a bishop in the act of 
adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over the episcopal 
sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at 
once a privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose 
éivil causes were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a 
secular judge. Their venial offences were not exposed to the 
shame ofa public trial or punishment; and the gentle corree- 
tion, which the tenderness of youth may endure from its parents 
or instructors, was inflicted by the temperate severity of the 
bishops. But, if the clergy were guilty of any crime which 
tould not be sufficiently expiated by their degradation from an 
honourable and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice without any regard to ecclesiastical 
immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by a 
positive law ; and the judges were instructed to execute, without 
il or delay, the episcopal decrees, wh 
depended on the consent of the parties. 
version of the magistrates themselves, whole empire, 
might gradually remove the fears and the Christians. 
But they still resorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whoxe 
abilities and integrity they esteemed: and the venerable Austin 
joyed the satisfaction of compl ig that his spiritual func- 
the invidious labour of 


positions which 1 advance are the result of many particular and imperfect facts, 1 
od refer the reader to ee an Taek have expressly treated 
or swell these notes 10 a leagreseble and disproportioned 
Mirilcaront haa, collecial from mus, Theodoret, &c, the sent ts and 
Mem. Hoelés. ti ill, po 74%. 750. P 
‘Thseod, |, ix, tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo (tom. iv. 


192, Bejien is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, and lintits 
oo ‘He jastly observes that ancient tl might perhaps contain 
Abe 


-or Sanctuaries; a number which at present may be found iy 
‘of a single city. s' 








‘the character which he had asvamed with reluctance.!'* He 
vanquished the monster of Libya, the president A: 
who abused the authority of a venal office, invented new modes 
a en sin en the guilt of oppression 
a it of sacrilege." After a fruitless attempt to reclaim 
haughty magistrate by mild and religious admonition, 
Synesius proceeds to inflict the lust sentence of ecclesiastical 
justice," which devotes Andronicus, with his associates and 
their families, to the abhorrence of carth and heaven. The 
impenitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, 
more destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are 
_ deprived of the name and privileges of Christians, of the parti- 
aoe of the sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The 
p exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the people, to 
renounce all society with the enemies of Christ; to exclude 
them from their houses and tables; and to refuse them the 
common offices of life and the decent rites of burial. The 
church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she may 
x eat addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
world; and the profane who reject her decrees will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his 
impious followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced by a 
dexterous application to the Byzantine court ; the trembling 
president implored the mercy of the church ; and the descend- 
ant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of raising « prostrate 


westward of Cyrene, assumed the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, 
‘or Upper Libya, which wery afterwards transferred to’ Som, See Wesso- 
Ying itinerar. ‘p. 67, 68 732. Cellarius Geograph, tom. ik part ih p. 
7% 74 Carolus a Sto Paulo’ Geograph. Sacra, p. 273. D’Anville Géographie 
Ancienne, tom. ili. p. 43, 44, Mémoires de I'Acad. dex Tnseriptions, tam. sxxxvii. 





MsSynesius had previously represented his own disqualifications (Epist. ov. 
ayfaso). He loved profane studies and profane sports. e, wns incapable of 
Supporting a life of celitacy ; he disbelieved the resurrection ; and he refused to 
Fpreach /adles to the people, unless he might be permitted to philesophise at homme, 

pphilus, primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 
compromise, Ser the Life of Synesius in Tilemont, Mém Eeclés. tom. xii, ps 
WO-554- 

29 See the invective of Synetius, Epist, Iii. p. 

Andronicus was illegal ; since he 
The instruments of torture are 
Santwrifton 


. or distended the fin the feet, the nose, the ears, and the li 
Seine vidos Tin. Ep. Wil p. 1379, ec Migne). “a 

The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical style (Syne- 
sius, wil p. gor-a03.) The method of involving whole families, though 
somewhat unjust, was improved into national interdicts. 
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ao adversaries, and obeying “the 

hen the public peace was distracted 

by heresy and schism, the sucken orators sounded the trumpet of 
discord, and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their 
were perplexed by mystery, their passions were 

inflamed by invectives: and they rushed from the Christian 
onl of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or 

inflict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and language is 

eeogls marked in the vehement ‘saceno of the Latin 
bishops but the compositions of Shrysostom have 


cd with the most nana ke yeh rp ore of Attic, or at 
oa of Asiatic, eloquence.!** 
VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were vn 
regularly assembled in the spring and autumn of each year : and Shaenl 
these synods diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and 


through the hundred and twenty provinces of the 

Roman. world. se The archbishop or metropolitan was em- 

powered, by the laws, to summon the suffragan bishops of his 

, to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to 

their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 

who were elected by the cl Aig people to supply the 

waeancies of the episcopal colle; The primates of Rom 

Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, mata fterwards Constantinople, 

who exercised a more ample j iction, convened the numerous 

assembly of their dependent bishops. But the convocation of 

great and extraordinary synods was the prerogative of the 

alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church re- 

this decisive measure, he dispatched a peremptory sum- 

mons to the bishops, or the deputies of each province, with an 

order for the use of post-horses, and « competent allowance for 
the expenses of their journcy. At an early period, when Con-ap, a 


WT howe Modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the gift 
Of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of eloquence. 

§8'The council of Nice, in the fourth, &fih, sixth, and seventh canons, has 
made some fundamental regulations concersing synods, metropolitans, ide eee 
Sees crise ost rs ‘abased, interpolated, or forged, ac 

burchet, assigned (by 





church. Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and cele 
brated assembly was convened at Nice in , to ex 
tinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle disputes: d 
arisen in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred 
and eighteen bishops obeyed the summons of their 
master; the ecclesiastics, of every rank and sect and denomi- 
nation, have been computed at two thousand and ne 
persons ;* the Greeks appeared in person; and the i 
the Latins was ex; ed by the legates of the Roman pontifi 
ane = 3 arti lasted aunt two myers was ite y 
now! e ence of the emperor. 
at the Res he sr himself (rth the Les. of 
council) on a low stool in the midst of the Constantine 
listened with patience and spoke with modesty: and, while he 
influenced the debates, he humbly professed that he was the 
minister, not the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon earth. Suck 
profound reverence of an absolute monareh towards a feeble and 
unarmed assembly of his own subjects can only be | to. 
the respect with which the senate had been the 
Roman princes, who adopted the policy of Augustus. 
the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitude 
of human affairs might have contemplated ‘Tacitus in the senate 
of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. The fathers 
of the capitol and those of the church had alike 
from the virtues of their founders ; but, as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained 
with more decent pride, and sometimes opposed, with ss 
spirit, the wishes of their sovercign. The progress of time 


1 We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscriptions : bet 
a writer indeed of Suall sosount, teckoos six, tumndred Behn fe onad 
Arles. Tillemont, Mém, Eoslés. tom. vi p, 422. 


4 See Tillemont, tom vi. p. 915, and Beausobee, Hist. du Se 
san. The name of eho which is given by But tothe 
vers. 


ip 
(Annial. tom. i. p. 449, k), must be far beyond the limits of a 
pethoder ox even tlacopan ‘ordination. 

1 See Huseb. in Vit. Constantin, bili, c. 6-21. “Tillemmont, Mfém, Beckésiastiquen, 
tom. vie p. 655-799. 
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: SPPLED ahepased tee excledintcal sole a 


the 
the Catholic world has unanimously submitted to the ible 
decrees of the general councils,'° 





#9 Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, quae a quatuor Sanctis Concillis . . . 
expositae sunt aut firmatic, Proedictaram enim quatuor aynodorum dogmata sicut 
Bette: Gs Pence pro ) ks that the Festi RE 

. peoleg. p. 2) remarks that the emperors never new 
ayes in ccclesiantical matters ; and Giannone observes, in a very different spirit, 
fat they om legal sanction to the canons of councils. Istaria Civile di Napoli, 

© 

WPS cde se article Concttx in the Encyclopédie, tom. iii, p. 468-679, édition de 

‘Lucqwes. ‘The author, M, le docteur Bouchaud, has discussed, according to the 

principles of the Gallican cl the principal questions which relate to the form 

‘and constitution of general, national, and provincial councils, The editors (see 

p. xvi.) have reason to be pr ij article, ‘Those who consul 
iy Preince, pvt) a to be proud of this article, Those who consult. their 
‘compilation seldom depart so well satisfied. 
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an enthusiastic succession of heey; the Novatians, who 
sternly rejected the tem} efficacy of repentance; the 
Marcionites and Valentinians, under ahi leading banners) the 
various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; pets 
ee the Manichwans, who had recently imported from 
@ more artful composition of Oriental and Christian 
theology.* The design of extirpating the name, or at least of 
eee the progress, of these odious Heretics was prosecuted 
and effect. Some of the penal regulations were 
oy the edicts of Diocletian; and this method of con- 
version was applauded by the same bishops who had felt the 
hand of oppression and had pleaded for the rights of humanity, 
‘Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to prove that 
the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit 
of zeal and bigotry, Before he condemned the Manicheans and 
their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate enquiry into 
the nature of their religious principles. As if he distrusted the 
impurtiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate com- 
mission was entrusted to a civil magistrate, “whose learning and 


moderation he justly esteemed, and of whose venal character 
he was ly ignorant.® The emperor was soon convinced 
that he rad hastily proscribed the orthodox faith and the 
exem| morals of the Novatians, who had dissented from the 

in some articles of discipline which were not perhaps 


Walter some examination of the various. opinions of “ilemont, Beausobre 
Lardner, &. 1 am convinoed that Manes did | Rice Smita his sect, even in 
that a philosophic and foreign heresy 

provinces; yet 1 cannot eaully 

pbc niay be found in 


now two important 
k, towards close of 
the xoth century Fiugel (in 

tnd seine Sehrifien) from which we earn that Manes. wrote bis ‘works (socie 
Persian, some in a special “' Manichan" alphabet, darived from Persian 
ad Syne ), Albértnt's Chronology of Ancient Nations (transl. by Sachau, 
‘written early ia rath cent. at Khiva, which preserves central Asian traditions 
and shows that some of his works existed there then. Of the works or 
, The Treasure of Life, Bookof Mysteries, Baar 
as Manich. Religionssystew, +838). Compare 
Die Stadier, vol. \., and the excellent article in the Dict. of Christian 
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eo are imputed to this Numidian council.’ The erergamer of 
factions maintained, with ardour and. 
cine that their adversaries were at least dis- 
honoured, by the odious crime of delivering the Holy une 
to the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as 
well ax from the story of this dark transaction, it may justly be 
inferred that the late persecution had embittered the zeal, with- 
out reforming the manners, of the African C! ‘hristians, — poche 
divided church was incapable of affording an beopertial Jodi 
ture; the controversy was solemnly tried in successive 
tribunals which were a ited by the emperor ; and the whole 
, from the first appeal to the final sentence, lasted 
above three years. A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
the Pretorian vicar and the ul of Africa, the report of 
two visitors who Maa been sent to Carthage, the 
decrees of the councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme, 
ine of Constantine himself in his sacred consistory, were 
vourable to the cause of Cecilian ; and he was unanimously 
by the civil and ecclesiastical powers as the true 


lity of the emperor had 
vourite Osius, The 


upeatonasy 

~aeed ote incident, so inconsiderable that it searcely deserv 

in history, was productive of « memorable schism, which SR 
the provinces of Africa above three hundred y years, and 


TSchisma agitur illo tempore confuse mutieris iracundia it; ambites 
reall jets oe ie pete is 
furious madman, _ Dicitur te necasse filios + i 








es preyed 
red schismatical church was torn by intestine divisions A 
fourth con the Donatist aoe followed the independent 
of the Maximianists. ie narrow and solitary path 
which their first leaders had marked out continued to deviate te ms 4.0, 
from the great socicty of mankind. Even the imperceptible 
sect of the Rogatians could affirm, without « blush, that, when 
Christ should descend to judge the earth, he would find his 
true rel erved only in a few nameless villages of the 
seared Mawvitcaia vs 
The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa: the me rao 
more diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively Bancomire 
penetrated into every part of the Christian world, The former 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse of freedom ; 
the latter was « high and mysterious argument, derived from 
the abuse of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that 
of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the 
Romans and Barbarians were deeply involved in the theological 
tes of Arianism. The historian may therefore be per- 
ree ey to withdraw the veil of the sanctuary ; and 
deduce the of reason and faith, of error and passion, 
from the sc of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire: 
The jus of Plato, informed by his own meditation, or aE 
the jonal knowledge of the priests of Egypt," had ventured Zita, 
to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity) When he had 
elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of the first 
self-existent, necessary cause of the universe, the Athenian sage 
was incapable of conceiving jow the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and successive ideas 
apparel the model of the intellectual world ; how a Being 
purely incorporeal could execute that perfeet model, and mould 
with plate hand the rude and independent chaos, The vain 
extricating himself from these difficulties, which must 
34 oppress the feeble powers of the human mind, might 


JaTilemont, Mén Becléstastiques, tom, vi. part, Lp. asp He laugh at their 
credulity. He revered Angustin, the great doctor of the system of predies- 


peragravit ut a sacerdotibus Barbaris numeros et eaelestia 
de Finibus, v. 25. ‘The Egyptians might still the 

the Patriarchs hus has persuaded many of the Christian 

fathers that Pato derived a part of his knowledge from the Jews; but this vain 

eangot be reconciled with the obscure stale atid unsocial manners of the 
Shore scriptures were not accessible to Greek cariosty till more 
the death of Plato. See Marsham, Canon, © 
Ol, Critic. vii pp. 177-194. 
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unanimously received as a genuine and valuable relic of the 
bard liom of Solomon.** A similar union of the Mosaic 
faith and the Grecian philosophy distinguishes the works of 
Philo, which were composed, for the most part, under the 
reign of Augustus? The material soul of the universe * might 
offend the piety of the Hebrews: but they applied the character 
of the Locos to the Jehovah of Moses and the patriarchs ; and 
the Son of God was introduced upon earth under a visible, and 
even human, appearance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attributes of the 
Universal Cause.!* 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority 
‘of the school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of 4 mysterious 
doctrine which might please, but could not satisfy, « rational 
mind. A het or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone 

ul dominion over the faith of mankind; and the 


the phi 
are, if the name and divine attributes of the L had not 
been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last and most sub- 


lime of the Evangelists.” The Christian Revelation, which was 


ible, tom. It. p, 277. The book of the 
many of the fathers as the work of that 


doubt. by Le Clere (Epi 
& 5) has clearly ascertai 
fale te 

the knowledge of 

kei. 

of his 


z 
Ai 


But this ‘double soul is explod 
of the latter Platonists. 

x 4 tom, ii, |, vil C2, p. 791. Bull, Defens, Fid. 
ee rope Uexs. Tita cotion, Lil waa atxmed by the Arians, wes kreely 
‘Gurisian theology. “Tertullian (adv. Prascam,c- 16) has a ree 
After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the 
actions of Jehovah, he concludes : Scilicet ut hare de filio Det 
i non seripta essent ; fortasse non credenia de Patre licet seripta, 
Matonists admired the begining of the Gospel of St John, as containing 
pt of thei it Angusin. de Civtat, Del 2 99. 

L advers, J ip, als Dut in the third and 
ists of Alexandria might improve their Trinity by the secret 

theology. Hq 


TRLIEG 
Be 
fi 


as 
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Pinto, accustomed to the sublime idea of the Logos, they 
Pauly coed that the brightest Aon, or Emanation of the 


Del ht assume the phe shape and visible appearances 
=f led that the imperfections 


aah ale manhood ; that he had im on the senses 
of his enemies, and of his disciples ; and he ministers of 
on an airy phantom, who 
© three days, to rise from 


snithe Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing thes ‘Trinity from 
 Scey Marcionites, See Beausobre, Hist. du Manichéisme, I, iit. c. 


Bien digo cat ‘ex wiere credere Deum, et Deam Chriseam . . non 
et ut tanta ea per sordes et sqqualores molieris tran: credat 

inparity of matter, and of marriage and they were 

him 


Dorcas passive, and ‘oot puesfanidg hat mlseanens Waa leosseegs 
‘water flows.) 
is adbvuc in ssweulo superstitibus apud Judiwam Christi sanguine recente 
corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelerius thinks (Patres Apostol. tom, 
those who will not allow the Dees to have arisen in the thme of the 
‘with Teason deny that the sun ahines at noon lay. 


equal 
formed the most y among the (Gnostics, were 40 
ail Mimerday bore cee 


ie respeat which the Christians entertained for the person and 
may found tn Den Motbe le Vayer, tom. vp. 335, 8c: el 
Hasnago, Hist. des Juifs, tom. iv. p. 99, 79, &. 
_Piatensan cmnium hereicorum coodimentarium factuy 
Petavias (Dogm. Theolog, tom. i. proley. 2) 2) ahews 
(tom i, i 6, 9, 10) hus dodicnd 
a1 of Alexandria 
with 


Beausobre may Iedgoconaihad wih the opinion of Mosheim 
‘Chureb, vol. 1. p. 39)- 
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of mankind.™ But, after the Logos had been revealed as 
the sacred object of the faith, the hope, and the reli ‘wor- 
ship of the Christians, the mysterions system was embraced by 
4 numerous and increasing multitude in every province of the 
Reman world, Those persons who, from their age, or sex, or 
occupations, were the least qualified to judge, who were the 
least exercised in the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to 
contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature; and it is the 
boast of Tertullian * that a Christian mechanic could readily 
answer such questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian 
voltae the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the 
between the highest and the lowest of human under- 
standings may indeed be calculated as infinitely small; yet the 
degree of weakness may perhaps be measured by the degree of 
obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. These speculations, instead 
of being treated as the amusement ofa vacant hour, became the 
most serious business of the present, und the most useful 
tion for # future, life, A theology, which it was incumbent to 
believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it might be 
and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic 
of private meditation and popular discourse. ‘The cold indiffer- 
ence of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion; 
and even the metaphors of common language suggested the 
fallacious prejudices of sense and experience. The Christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation of the Greek 
or Sane were tempted to argue from the familiar analogy 
of the filial and paternal relations. The character of Sow 
seemed to imply « perpetual subordination to the voluntary 
author of his existence ;® but, as the act of generation, in the 


In a treatise which professed. to explain the opinions of the ancient philo- 
sopbers concerning the nature of the gods we might expect to discover the 
theological ‘Trinity of Plato. But Cicero very honeatly confessed that, though he 
had translated the Timaeus, he could never understand that mysterious dialogue, 
See Hieronym. pref. ad 1. xii, in Isaiam, tom. ¥. p. 154. 

BerTerteflian in Apolog. c.46._ Sos Bayle, Dichionneire, au mot Simomide. His 


pemarks on the presumption of Tertullian are profound and interesting. 
™ Lactantius, iv, 8, Yet the Prefols, or Prolatio, which the most orthodox 
Borrowed without scruple from the Valentinians, and illustrated by the 
of a fountain nad stream, the sun and its rays, &c. either meant 
~ or aoe a material idea of the divine generation, See Beausobre, tom, 
© 7. B. 548. 
# Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed bis 


being: to the wil! of the Father, See Clarke's Scripture Trinity, p, 280-287, On 

‘other band, Athanasites and his followers seem unwilling to’ grant what they 
areafrakd todeny. ‘The schoolmen extricate themselves from this diffically by the 
distinesion of a preceding and a concomitant will, Peta. Dogm. Thoolog. tom, fi, 
LW 6.8 p. s87-403. 
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sions; the freedom of private judgment submitted to the 
a abet of synods ; Mine authority of a theologian was 
ined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the prucival suc~ 
cessors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church on 
those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to 
the elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a 
1 rebel. was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of 
ambition or avarice. A metaphysical argument became the cause 
‘or pretence of political contests; the subtleties of the Platonic 
school were used as the badges of popular fnctions, and the rations 
distance which separated their respective tenets was enlarged or 
magnified by the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark 
heresies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound the Father 
with the Sow," the orthodox party might be excused if they ad- 
hered more strictly and more earnestly to the distinction, than to 
the equality, of the divine persons. But, as soon as the heat of 
@okroveny had subsided, and the progress of the Sabellians was 
an object of terror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, 
or =) pt; the tide of theological opinion began to fow with 
a gentle but steady motion toward the contrary extreme; and 
the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves the use of the 
terms and definitions which had been censured in the mouth of 
the sectaries, After the edict of toleration had restored peace 
and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was re- 
vived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, 


® The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. 
(Hudietum esies, Cathol), wha inet to. prevent Epscoptus from deriving any 
advantage from this observation, (Befo e had ‘been 
asa test of orth: 
iumens, This has been emphasized 


Mie heres of Praxeas, Sabelis, Be. ore accurtely explained by Menbelm 
wi ses lois). Frasein who came to, Rome abou the end of ihe seood 
, for some time, the simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted 
by ie pao ms the angry Tertullian, [These are the Monarchien heresies; sen 
ee ee ‘acknowledges that the heresy of Arius procended from his strong 
desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opposite to that of Sabellius, 
{For the oceans f the theological import of the Arian controversy, 
Arians “Arianism laid dowo a merely external, 
a merely economic, Trinity.” As neither satisfied, it" became 
{to finll back on Scripture to revise the idea of a divine personality, and 
OL threo individuals but three eternal aspects (servers) Ot the 
oe inward on each other as well as outward on the world". ‘The earlier 
God, s0 far as distinguished from the world, was one of abstract 
4 a expulsion of this smadenuate conception from the doctrine of the 

ult won out of the Arian controversy.) 
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iblie debate, it might be observed that the 
Aa rie terest ling ‘was capable of forming three distinct, 
though imperfect, systems concerning the ontare of the Divine 
ity; and it was pronounced that none of these systems, in 
@ pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and error.” 
I. According to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by arissim 
Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a dependent and spon- 
taneous production, created from nothing by the will of the 
Father, Phe Son, by whom all things were made, had been 
en before all worlds, and the longest of the ‘astronomical 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment to the ex- 
tent of his duration; yet this duration was not infinite,’ and 
there had been a time which preceded the ineffable generation 
of the Logos. On this only-begotten Son the ‘Almighty Ful Father 
had ed his ample spirit, and impressed the effulgence of 
his glory. Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an 
immeasurable distance beneath his feet, the thrones of the 
rs ile archangels: yet he shone only with a reflected light, 
like the sons of the Roman emperors who were invested 
‘with the titles of Cesar or Augustus,” he governed the universe 
in obedience to the will of bis her and Monarch. TT. In rete 
the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, 
SSbokiratniicate perfections which religion and philosophy 
inte to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite 
or substances, three co-equal and co-eternal beings, com- 


@ Quid eredidit? Certe, eu? tria nomina audiens tres Devs exse credidit, et 
idololatra: effecens est; aw? in tritms voonbulis trinominem  credens) Deum,’ in 
 encesia Iincurrit ; wmf edoctus ab Arianis unum esse vera wm, Patrem, 
seicenm sanctum eredidit creaturas, Aut exten bors quid condone potuerit 
ilcroayen: ndy. Laciferiancx Jerors reserves for the last the orcvodox 

al which is more complicated and difficult, 

As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was aly othe serine 
‘among the Christians (Beausobre, tom. ii. p, 166-218), | iy of the workman 
‘very naturally rose with that of the word Arius of bis own 
dostrine is preserved by Theodoret, H. E. By wi 
existed (betern) gs time (pb xpérwe eat ot ‘alsin, fal God, only begotten, 

ind before his begetting or creation or defining or founding, 
not; not unbegotten,” Another formulation ol 

‘own work Talia, is given by Athanasius in the Orat contra Arianos, |. § 

iat the Son was created though he begin to be before 


The metaphysics of Dr, Clarke (Scripture Trinit 280) could digest an 
Haiiatigemernton tr un fate cates 7 Naga! 

se This profane and ord tidy is employed by several bel the primitive fathers, 

to the emperor Marcus and his son j 

eee coment imself,” Soe Defens. Fig. Nicen. slike 
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posed the Divine Essence ;* and it would have ix 
tradiction that any of them should not have | 
they should ever cease to exist.“ The advocates 
which seemed to establish three independent | 

to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so 


disturb their harmony proceed 
Seauakey! of their ficulties : 
guided by infinite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of ehoos 
the same means for the accomplishment of the same ends, 
Three Beings, who, by the sclf-derived necessity of | z 
ence, possess all the divine attributes in the 

degree; who are eternal in duration, infinite in 
intimately nt to each other and to the whole 
irresistibly | re themselves on the astonished mind as) 
the same Being,** who, in the economy of cee 

that of nature, may manifest himself under different forms, 


be considered under different aspects. By he! Lappotliea) 
real substantial ‘Trinity is refined into a ay hames- 


ie mind» 


Son can be applied to the eternal reason which an God 
from the beginning, and by which, not by whom, alll things were 
made. ‘The incarnation of the Logos is reduced to a : 


directed all the actions, of the man Jesus. 
ing round the theological circle, we are surprised to 
the Sabellian ends where the Bbionite had begun; 


Soe Cutworth’'s Intellectual System, p. ssp. s79, This 

was countenanced by the two Gregaries of Nyssa and Naskncen 

Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, &c, See Cudwortd, py 

Hibliothéque Universelle, tom. xvill. py. ‘g7-s06 (Observe that 

technical name of a heresy docs not appear til the sixth centexy, when it 

a form of Monophysitism.] a 
2 Augustin seems to envy the froxdom of the philosophers. 

Joguuntur philosophi. . . . Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tia “dik 

vel tres Dees, De Civitat, Deh x. 23. 


© Hoetius, who was deeply versed in the of Plato 
laine the unity of the Trinity by the rein of ete peg et 
aS 


judicious remarks of Le Clere, héque Choisie, tom, XV Bh 2 
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internal connexion, and spiritual penetration, which indissolubly 
unites the divine persons; and on the other, by the pre 
eminence of the Father, which was acknowledged as far as it 
is compatible with the independence of the Son. Within 
these limits the almost invisible and tremulous bull of orthodoxy 
was allowed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
consecrated ground, the heretics and the demons lurked in 
ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer, But, 
as the degrees of theological hatred di on the spirit of the 
war rather than on the importance of the controversy, the 
heretics who led, were treated with more severity than 
those who annihilated, the person of the Son. The “life of 
eel was ‘consumed in irreconcileable opposition to the 

ypious madness of the Arians ; but he defended above twenty 

Sed she Sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancyra; and, when at 
i he was compelled to withdraw himself from his com= 
munion, he continued to mention, with an ambiguous smile, 
the venial errors of his respectable friend. 

‘The authority of « general council, to which the Arians them- aras 
selves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners 
of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of the word 
Homoousion, which essentially contributed, notwithstanding some 
obscure disputes, some nocturnal bats, to maintain and 
Repetto the uniformity of faith, orat least of language. The 

bstantialists, who by their success have deserved and 
obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and 
steadiness of their own erced, and insulted the repeated varia- 
tions of their adversaries, who were destitute of any certain rale 
of faith. The sincerity or the cunning of the Arian chiefs, the 
fears of the laws or of the people, their reverence for Christ, 
their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human and divine, 
that influence and disturb the counsels of a theological faction, 


ius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. i 1. lv. &. 16, &.), Cudwortts 

(pe Sep) Ball a trp. atc-ago, ect, Grab). "The srratipney or edrcumibecea 
deepest and darkest comer of the whole theological abyss. 

The pe section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, which some of his 

nonsense, and others heresy, is consecrated to the supremacy 


©The ordinary fappeliation with which Athanasius and his followers chose to 
oo ae the Arians was that of yee, 

ius tom, |. Heres. bei. 4, See the adventures of Marcellus 

in Tits . Beckés. tom, Vi pL His work, in awe book, of the 


f Gein shiner in the dare books; which are still extamt, of Baseblus 
% tr hed arioet ccariencent hearts na Wk eng, pe 78) bas 
pronounced 


‘the condemnation of Maroullus, 
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examination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for 

the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. 

onthe) enough to delineate the form, and to trace the 
‘tation, 


vege! a singular plant; but the tedious detail of leaves 
el pee and of oe oe fruit, poses 
ie patience, and disappoint the curiosity, o| ec 
laborious student. One question which gradually arose from 
the Arian controversy may however be noticed, as it served to 
luce and discriminate the three sects who were united only 
their common aversion to the Homoousion of the Nicene 
1. If they were asked, whether the Son was like unto 
Father, the question was resolutely answered in the 

ive by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, (Azommsssy 
or indeed to those of philosophy; which seem to establish an 
infinite difference between the Creator and the most excellent 
of his creatures. This obvious consequence was maintained by 
Aetius,” on whom the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the 
surname of the Atheist. His restless and aspiring spirit urged 
him to almost every profession of human life, He was 
successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, a travelling 
tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 

and at last the apostle of a new church, which was pro| 

the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.* Armed with texts 
scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the logic of 
Aristotle, the subtle Aetius had acquired the fame of an in- 
vineible disputant, whom it was impossible either to silence or 
to convince. Such talents engaged the friendship of the Arian 
bishops, till ‘bey were forced to renounce and even to persecute 
a dan, ally, who by the accuracy of his reasoning had 
prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion and offended the 
of their most devoted followers. 2 The omnipotence of 

he Creator suggested a specious and respectful solution of the (xtommsns) 
likeness of the Father and the Son; and faith might humbly 
receive what reason could not presume to deny, that the 


© Ip Philostorgius (I. lil. e. 15) the character and adventures of Actius 9 
enough, though they are carefully softened by the band of a fend. 
Godefroy (p. 153), who wns more attaches to his principles than ta his uuthor, 
‘collected the odious circumstances which his various adversaries have proserved 
oe invented. [Aetius was honest and downright. He and his party were disgusted 
Semon eign ofthe ex Act] a aa 
According to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, 
‘Actins had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and Eunomius bad 
more art and learning (Philostorgius, |. viii. c £8), The confession and 
‘of Exnomius (Fabricius, Biblioth, Graoc. tom. vill, p ag®305) is one of 
few heretical pieces which have escaped. 
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sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and suspicious 
aspect; and, as if darkness were congenial to theological dis- 
putes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the 
eburch, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the lan-raun ot 
guage and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the fairey 
venom of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the 


Platoni fem, « vain and argumentative disposition, a copious 
and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions; and, in 
the midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the submission 
which is enjoined by religion. The inhabitants of the West 
were of a less inquisitive spirit; their passions were not so 
forcibly moved by invisible objects; their minds were less fre- 
quently exercised by the habits of dispute, and such was the happy 
of the Galliean church that Hilary himself, above 
years after the first general council, was still a stranger 
to the Nicene creed.” The Latins had received the rays of 
divine know! 


chureh to express the myst 
verbal defect might introduce > Latin theology a long 
But, as the western provincials 
riving their religion from an orthodox 
eadiness the doctrine which they 


had lity; and, when the Arian pestilence 
their frontiers, they were lied y the seasonable 
saben of the Homoousion, by The paternal care of the 
pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were dis- 
played in the memorable synod of Rimini, which surpassed in 43.30 


Testor Deum cali atque terme me curs neutrem sodiont, semper taxnen 

gensisse. .. . Regenerntus pridem et in episcopatu aliquantisper manens 

Stars. Nicenarn Punquam nisi exsulaturus audivi Hilar. de Spnodis, c scl p. 

120§ The Benedictines are persunded that be governed the diocese ‘of Poitiers 

before his exile. 
jist. Iwill.) complains that even the rb br of the Platonists (the ews 
id not be expressed by a Latin noun, 

which the fourth couneit of the Lateran at length gave to a 

rather than a, cal unity (see Petay. tom. ii, 1 iv. ¢ 13, ps 42g) Was 

favoured by the Latin lage; rpde seems to excite the idea of substance, 
triniias of qualities, < 
VoL. 1. 23 
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continued for some time to view, with cool and careless, 
rence, the object of the dispute. As he was yet ignorant 
of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, he 
addressed to the contending partics, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle ; which may be ascribed, with far greater 
reason, to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman than 
to the dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes 
the origin of the whole controversy toa trifling and subtle ques- 
tion, srapering an incomprehensible point of the law, which 
was foolishly asked by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by 
the presbyter. He laments that the Christian people, who had 
the same God, the same religion, and the same worship, should 
be divided by such inconsiderable distinctions ; and he seriously 
recommends to the clergy of Ale; ia the example of the 
Greek philosophers ; who could maintain their arguments with- 
out losing their temper, and assert their freedom without vio~ 
lating their friendship. The indifference and contempt of the 
sovereign would have been, perhaps, the most effectual method 
of silencing the dispute, if the pop current had been less 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst 
faction and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm posses- 
sion of his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon con- 
trived to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken the zeal of the proselyte. He was provoked by the gist 
pee ae nee been ated to his malas hagas samen 
e |, a8 well as the imaginary, magnitude of the sy - 
alten ; and he extinguished the hope of ne Boye (CS 
ation, from the moment he assembled three hundred 
bishops within the walls of the same palace, The presence of 
the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; his attention 
multiplied the arguments; and he exposed his person with « 
patient intrepidity, which animated the valour of the combat- 
ants, Notwithstanding the applause which has been bestowed 
on the eloquence and sagacity of Constantine, a Roman 
general, whose religion might be still a subject of doubt, and 
whose mind had not been enlightened either by study or by in- 
i was indifferently qualified to discuss, in the Greek 
language, « metaphysical question, or an article of faith. But 


‘F Eusebius, is Vit, Constantin, 1. ti, ¢ 64-72 The principles of toleration and 
tained in this 
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recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed. his 
fafluence over the mind of Constantine, was restored to ne 

throne from which he had been ignominiousl; 

Arius himself was treated by the pte court wi 
which would have been due to an innocent ioe 
man. His faith was approved by the synod of 
+ and emperor Re eneAtcypaiient to repair his 
issuing an absolute command that he should be 
| to the communion in the cathedral of 
" On the same day which had been fixed for the 
Arius, eens and the strange and horrid 
of his ‘ht excite a suspicion that the 
saints ted contrat more efficaciously than by their 
to deliver the church from the most formidable of her 
The three principal leaders of the Catholics, 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were deposed on various accusations, by the 
sentence of numerous sag and were afterwards banished 
agains. provinces the first of the Christian emperors, 
Renee the joe moments of his life, received the rites of 


i 


I 


us 


i 


ie 


| im the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
| the modest and specious professions of the heretics, whose 
sentiments he never perfectly understood ; and, while he pro- 
tected Arius, and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the 
council of Nice as | pasate bulwark of the Christian faith and the 
peculiar glory of his own reign.“ 

‘The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from their contanua 
ehildhood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in vane vane at 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. 1 





Cad 
him, they presumed to pronounce their judgment on mysteries 
MWe derive the original story from Athanasius ftom. Lp. G70), who expresses 


Telwctamce to stigmatier the memory of the dead, He might exaggerate ; but 
‘commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople would have rendered it 
Invent. oe, ‘who press the literal narrative of the death of Arius 

feaddenky burst out in a privy) must make their option between potron 





The change i the sentiments, or at least in the conduct, of Constantine, may 
be trated in Basetites (in Vit. Constant. f. ili. c. 23, |. iv, c. 41), Socrates (1. i, c. 23° 
. (le a (Lt ce n4-g4), and Philostorgius (I, 
5 ‘of those writers was too near the scene of action and the 


‘ehurch Id have been left fyr two laymen and a 
peje the view etal Carstatinn turtid Asian) 
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, 7 his glory to that of his father." 

y ‘of immediately com the deserip- 

m of a cross encircled with a splendid rainbow ; which 

the festival of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, 

over (adh et of ae, = the edification’ of 

pilgrims le of the holy city.° The 

‘of the meteor was pale’ magnified ; and the Arian 

historian has ventured to affirm that it was conspicuous to the 

‘Aronies in the plains of Pannonia ; and that the tyrant, who 

fepresented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious 

° Christianity. 
‘sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially aries 

‘considered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are“ 

ways entitled to our notice: and a short passage of Ammian- 

us, 1 served in the pais, and studied the character, of 

Constantius, is of more value than man: wes of 

theological al saad “The Christian religion, which, in ite 

elf,” that moderate historian, “is plain and simple, he 

f ‘by the dotage of superstition. Instead of recon- 

Giling the parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished 


and l, by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
vain pe had ae ote highways were covered with 
10 ing every side to the assemblies, 
ci malts) eon and, while they Inboured to reduce the 
to their own particular opinions, the public establish- 
ment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty and repeated 
® Our more intimate knowledge of the ecclesiastical 


u 


A.0, 363, No, 26) expressly observes that in the reign of 
been found in the bowels of the earth ; but thar it had 


| 


+s 


Constantius, in the midst of the heavens, ‘This op: 


‘evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to 
Meester of Constantine Ip attributed; and this ignorance is the more 
surprising, ‘it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was 
‘consecrated 


Bishop of Jerusalem by, the inimediate ucceator of Eusebins of 
3» Mém, Eecits. tom, viii, p. 785. 
to determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might be assisted 


patural of a solar halo. 
rq iii, & 26. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 


‘Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see Gothofred. Dissert p 188). 
‘a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 
passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christianam religionem 
anil superatiione confundens in qui scrutandA per. 
qUANs coesponen: jus excitaret discidia plurima; quae progressn 
‘aluit concertatione ut catervis antistitum jumentis publicis ultro 
-discurrentibes, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum 
feo best Mz}, Valcslus reads conarar) rei vesicularin ooncideret 
Asuelanus, xxl. 16. 
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of establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which ‘had 
pppesto.conusna! eo maT ods in Gaul, Italy, Ilyricum, and 
was repeatedly by his own levity, ¢ divisions 
of the Arians, and by the resistance of the Catholics; and he 
resolved, as the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate 
the decrees of a general council. The destructive earthquake 
of Nicomedia, the difficulty, of finding » convenient) place, and 
ps some secret motives of policy, produced an alteration in 
the summons, The eg: of the were directed to. meet 
at Seleucia, in Isauria; while those of the West held their de- 
liberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic; and, 
instead of two or three deputies from each, province, the whole 
speceeel body was ordered to march. The eastern. council, 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, 
separated without any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
est was protracted till the seventh month. Taurus, the 
pretorian prefect, was instructed not to di relates till 
they should all be united in the same opinion; and his efforts 
‘were supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the most re- 
fractory, and a promise of the consulship if he achieved so 
difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, the authority a2. xo 
of the sovereign, the sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the 
distress of cold and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a 
less exile, at length extorted the reluctant consent of the 
of Rimini. The deputies of the East and of the West 
the emperor in the palace of Constantinople, and he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on the world a profession 
of faith which established the fikeness, without expressing the 
cousubstantiality, of the Son of God.™ But the triumph of 
Arianism bad been preceded by the removal of the orthodox 
clergy, whom it was impossible cither to intimidate or to cor- 
rapt; and the reign of Constantius was disgraced by the unjust 
and ineffectual ipereresics of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active a 
or speculative life, what effect may be produced, or. what 
obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, 
when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of « pap object. 
The immortal name of Athanasius * will never be separated 


thet 


materials f1 ‘and apologies 
Tamu bib foasth, 1 shall not imitate the example of Soctsies (Lk ct eho 
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impartial reasoners might ascribe to the experience and j t 
of Athanasius, were attributed by his fiends to oe in- 
spiration, and imputed by his enemies to infernal ie. 

But, as Athanasius was continually engaged with the pre- 
judices and passions of every order of men, from the monk to 
the emperor, the knowledge of human nature was his first and 
most important science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken 
view of a scene which was incessantly shifting ; and never failed 
to improve those decisive moments which are irrecoverably 
before they are perceived by a common eye. The archbishop 
of Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how far he might 
boldly command, and where he must dexterously insinuate ; 
how long he might contend with power, and when he must 
withdraw from persecution ; and, while he directed the thunders 
of the church against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, in 
the bosom of his own party, the flexible and indulgent temper 
of « prudent leader. The ‘election of Athanasius has not 
escaped the re h of irregularity and der teeta ts but 
the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the affections both of 
the clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were im- 

tient to rise in arms for the defence of an eloquent and 
liberal pastor. In his distress he always derived support, or at 
least consolation, from the faithful attachment of his parochial 
clergy; and the hundred bishops of Egypt adhered, with un- 
shaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. ah ees 

wuipage which pride and policy would effect, he frequently 
Raoned the episcopal vinitation of his provinces, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the confines of Ethiopia ; familiarly con- 
versing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting 
the saints and hermits of the desert. Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose education and 
manners were similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the 
ascendancy ofhis genius. He appeared with casy and respect- 


alites scientissime callens aliquoties preedixisse futur, Ammianus, xv. 7. A pro- 
Biscy, or rather joke, i related by Sozomen (L iv. ¢ 10}, whieh evidently prowes 
if the crows speak Latin} that Athanasius understood the language of the crows. 

40 The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned in the councils 
which were beid against him, See Philostorg. L ii, ¢ rx, and Godefroy, p78: 
bait tenn scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would 
soleninly attest a)pudVic falsehood. Athanas, tom. 1. p. 726. 

HeSec the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Roswelde ; and 

Mean, Keclés, tom. vil inthe lives of Anthony, &e. 

Athanasitis himself, who did not disdain to compose the life of his friend : 
hus carefully observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied 
mischiefs of the Artin heresy. Athanas. tom. il p. 492, 498, de. 
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before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the 
Resurrection at Jerusalem. The er 7e7 might be conscious 
of his innocence; but he was sensible that the same implacable 
spirit which had dictated the accusation would direct the pro- 
eceding, and pronounce the sentence. He prudently declined 
the tribunal of his enemies, despised the summons of thecao. 
synod of Caesarea ; and, after a long and artful delay, submitted 
to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who rs 
to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to aj 
the council of Tyre. Before Athanasius, at the h f ‘itty aD 
ian prelates, suiled from Alexandria, he had wisely secured 
the alliance of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself, his imagin- 
ary victim and his secret friend, was privately concealed in his 
train, The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of Caxsarea 
with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and ex- 
perience might mise; his numerous faction repeated the 
names of homicide and tyrant; and their clamours were en= 
couraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius ; who 
the decisive moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in 
the midst of the assembly. The nature of the ‘thier 
did not admit of such clear and satis! 


of six dclégates: to 
measure, which was Spears 


oe ep new scenes of violence 
and exile against 


oars primate of Egypt. The decree, expressed in the fiercest 
Innguage of malice and revenge, was communicated to the em- 
peror and the Catholic church ; and the bishops immediately 


hi, Pe ‘Socrates, L i ¢. 28 Sozomen, |. ii, ev 
le of Convocation (aseh. in Vit. Constant 
prejudge some memts a and it was more than. proba 
‘would apply those reproaches to Athanasius 
7 of Athanasius (tom 1p 3d, 
‘They are justified by original and 
aoe bontidanoe fe epptared Sem 
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sius passed about twenty-eight months. The death of the em- 
peror changed the face of public affairs ; and, amidst the general 
aa Spe the primate was restored to is ant reo 
country by an honourable edict of the y semanas Constantine, who 23"s 
expresed * deep sense of the innocence crit of his vener- 
it 


The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second 
tion ; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebians, 
Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, 
under the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They 
composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the 
colours of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which still 
bi tag the discipline of the orthodox Greeks.!!? It was bits 
ided, with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, de; 
by a synod, should not resume his episcopal functions, itt | ie 
had been absolved by the judgment of an equal synod; the 
law was immediately applied to the case of Athanasius, the 
council si Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his de- 
4 named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
fect of Egypt, was instructed to suy upper 
kasd Taal primate i the civil and military powers 0: 
Oppressed oa conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates 
A ehpnation withdrew from Alexandria, and passed three! 


Sita bis tara be ea aa ei at Viminiacum and at Cresaea in 
‘Cappadocia nas. tom. i ps that Constantine 
introduced him to the meeting of the thece royal Pannonia (Mémoires 


Bool. tom. vip 

. tom. i. p. 429-452, and tom. ll. Annotation. p. 182. 
‘Pllomont, aes, Essien toon 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned 
this synod of Antioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seven 


is magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Nazianten, 
tom. { Ort. xl p. 390, 99r- 
‘premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 
oS igrlghepe al tan sien J 
in those mes whom part 
m4 The a ‘ificalties het = of Athanasius. at 
Rome are y agian, by, Valesus ( sera Cals, tom. it Hise, 
Eee ergsn ) anh eon ae Eocléa. tom vii. pp 674, Ge. TL have 
sini eee ‘of Valesius, who allows only boe Journey, after tse 
uly; atthe date nana be Easter ae, follows 
ane i of Sardica, sate, Se saa emotes 
fo A.D. 349.8 autumn—344, spring (Mansi weber 
to Kael depends i ee save Of the setae of A to ‘Alesana, 


ennek ox/ancamiiaes 
sop 1), cabana by watt n Oucrvenioat Hitiorseiee 
6 (aise Os} and cocaaicoediam ‘am admarable 

Coneilia, 3, p. 87 49. ‘This wns confirmed 
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‘The council of Sardica reveals the first ptoms of discord 
and schism between the Greek and Latin churches, which were 
separated by the accidental difference of faith and the permanent 
distinction of 4 
During the second exile in the West, Athanasius was fre- snd rete 
uently admitted to the imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, Bie 
ilan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves, The bishop of! 
the diocese usually assisted at these interviews; the master of 
the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred apart- 
ment; and the uniform moderation of the primate might be 
attested by these respectable witnesses, to feoat evidence he 
solemnly appeals.!? Prudence would undoubtedly suggest the 
mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a bishop, 
In these familiar conferences with the sovereign of the West, 
Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius; but he 
boldly the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates; 
deplored the distress and danger of the Catholic church; and 
excited Constans to emulate the zeal and glory of his father. 
The emperor declared his resolution of employing the troops 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause; and signified, 
me concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Constantius, 
it, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of 
Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria.!* But this religious 
war, 80 horrible to nature, was prevented by the timely com-pw an) 
pliance of Constantius; and the emperor of the East conde- 
scended to solicit a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
injured. Athanasius waited with decent pride, till he had 
received three successive epistles full of the strongest assurances 
of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; 
who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who added 
the hurniliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers 
to attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested 
till more public manner by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, 
privileges, to proclaim their innocence, and to 
erase from the public registers the illegal proceedings which 


pee 
Socrates, these menaces are proved by the ung 
evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of Constantias himself, See ‘Tillemant, 
tom, vill p. 69 
VoL, 11. 24 
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the most) reverend) Athanasius; that, notwithstanding the 
malicious rumours which were circulated) by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, 
of his deceased brother." Gratitude and hamanity would have 
disposed ad herein of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt Magnentius ; but, ax he 
clearly understood that the apprehensions of Constantius were 
his only safeguard, the fervour of his prayers for the success of 
the rig! cause might perhaps be somewhat abated. The 
ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived by the obscure 
malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, who abused the 
authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch himself 
avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
a ing his private injuries; and the first winter after his 
victory, which he passed at Arles, was employed against an 
enemy more odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of 


If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the ceancissot 
most eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel finn 
order would have been executed without hesitation, by the*™ 
ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The caution, 
the delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in the con= 
demnation and punishment of « popular bishop, diseovered to 
the world that the privileges of the church had already revived 
a sense of order ani freed in the Roman government. The 
sentence which was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and sub- 
scribed by «a large majority of the eastern ps, had never 
been expressly repealed; and, as Athanasius had been once 
Berets from his episcopal dignity by the judgment of his 
brethren, every subsequent act might be considered as irregular, 
and even criminal. But the memory of the firm and effectual 
su) which the primate of Egypt had derived from the at~ 

mt of the western church engaged Constantius to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, till he had obtained the concur- 
rence of the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in 
ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important cause between 
the emperor and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, first 
in the synod of Arles, and afterwards in the great council of 


BH Athanas. toi. i p. 825-844. 


WAthanas tomy |) p 851. “Theodoret, 1. ii, ¢. 16, ‘The emperor declared 
that he wns more desirous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to vanquish 
‘Magnentius or Sylvasus. ” 
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deplored the hard condition of Athanasius; who, after 

caine many ya ist, , his reputation, and the 
ce of his sovereign, was again called upon to con- 
fute the most groundless and extravagant accusations. Their 
language was specious; their conduct was honourable: but in 
this long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the 
whole empire on a single a the ecclesiastical factions 
‘were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice to the more interest- 
ing object of defending, or removing, the intrepid champion of 
the Nicene faith, The Arians still thought it prudent to dis- 
guise, in ambiguous language, their real sentiments and designs: 
but Bat the orthodox bishops, armed with the favour of the people 


and the decrees of « general council, insisted on every occasion, 
and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries should purge 
themselves from the si eye of heresy, before they presumed 
the great Athanasius.}° 
voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of, 
Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a fictious or venul Sihutuatw 
majority; and the councils of Arles and Milan were not. dis: 


solved, till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly con: 
dered and deposed by the judgment of the Western, as well 
as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who had 
were required to subscribe, the sentence; and to unite in 
religious communion with the suspected leaders of the adverse 
party. A formulary of consent was transmitted by the mes- 
of state to the absent bishops: and all those who refused 
to submit their private opinion to the public and inspired wis- 
dom of the councils of Arles and Milan. were immediately 
banished by the emperor, who affected to execute the petees of 
the Catholic church. Among t! 
able band of confessors a 3, Li 
Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of n, Eusebius of 
Vercelle, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve 
to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station of 
Liberius, who governed the capital of the papas the personal 
merit and ot alban of the venerable Osius, who was re- 
vered as the favourite of the t Constantine, and the father 
of the Nicene faith; placed those prelates at the head of the 
Latin church : nnd their example, ¢ither of submission or resist- 
ance, would probably be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But 
the repeated attempts of the emperor to seduce or to intimidate 


3*Sulp, Severas in Hist, Sacra, b li p. 412 [0 39)+ 
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was derived from the consciousness of rectitude and ind 

ence, from the applause, the visits, the letters, and the liberal 
alms of their adherents, and from the satisfaction which they 
soon enjoyed of observing the intestine divisions of the adver- 
saries of the Nicene faith. ch was the nice and capricious 
taste of the emperor Constantius, and so easily was he offended 
by the slightest deviation from his imaginary standard of Chris- 
tian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who de- 
fended the cowubstantiality, those who asserted the similar 
substance, and those who denied the likeness, of the Son of God. 
Three bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 

ht possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, acco 

to the difference of their temper, might cither pity or insult the 
blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present sufferings 
would never be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the acai sere of the mn of . 
were designed us so many pre steps to the ruin o! 
Athanasius himself) Six Exieweoty sean had elapsed, 2'5"% 
daring which the Imperial court secretly laboured, by the most 
insidious arts, to remove him ican ees and to withdraw 

But, when 


dispatched two of fie secre! i | commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment. As the 
justice of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, 
Les only motive which could restrain Constantius from givir 
his ‘messengers the sanction of a written mandate must be 
imputed to his doubt of the event ; and toa sense of the danger 
to which he might expose the second city, and the most fertile 
ince of the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by | foree of arms, the innocence of their 
spiritual father, Such extreme caution afforded Athanasius a 
specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an order, 


4 Creterum exules satis constat, totius orbis studiis celebrates pecuniasque tis 
in sumprum affatim congestas Jegationibus quoque eos plebis Catholicaz ex omni- 
tonal gf Sten frequentatos, Suilp, Saver. Hist. Sacra, p. 414 ls 39) Athanas, 
tom. |. p. 
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| resentment were gratified with impunity, and even with applause, 
| The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed » numerous and 
discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a bishop 
whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved in the general 
penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to 
the destined successor of Athanasius, the famous George of 
Cappadocia. The usurper, after receiving the consecration of an 
Arian synod, was p! on the episcopal throne by the arms of 
Sebastian, who had been appointed Count of Egypt for the 
execution of that important design. In the use, as well as in 
the acquisition, of power, the tyrant George disregarded the laws 
of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; and the same scenes of 
violence and scandal which had been exhibited in the capital 
were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities of Eaypt, 
Encouraged by success, Constantius ventured to approve ¢! 
conduct of his ministers. By a public and passionate spat 
the emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a 
ular tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of 
is eloquence; expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the elected bishop; and aspires, as the patron 
and benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame of Alexander 
himself. But he solemnly declares his unalterable resolution to 
pursue with fire and sword the seditious adherents of the wicked 
Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, has confessed his guilt, 
and escaped the ignominious death which he had so often 
deserved.'s 
Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent mu >eaavie 
; and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and fix our attention, On the memorable night when the 
church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm and 
intrepid dignity, the ap h of death. While the public 
devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he 
animated his trembling congregation to express their religious 
confidence, by chanting one of the psalms of David, which 
celebrates the triumph of the God of Israel over the haughty 
and impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
Fong a cloud of arrows was discharged among the people ; 
the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed forwards into the 
Sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected 


4 Athanas. tom. |. p. ‘The emperor, or his Arian secretaries, while 
express their reseatinear, fony their fears and estecm of Athanasius. 7 
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their vigils, were less meritorious than the zeal which they 
expressed, and the dangers which they braved, in the raat 
of truth and innocence.* The monasteries of Egypt we 
seated in lonely and desolate places, on the summit Oke 
tains, or in the islands of the Nile; and the suered horn or 
trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which assembled 
several thousand robust and determined Monks, who, for the most 
at had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
retreats were invaded by « military foree, which it was 
impossible to resist, they silently stretched out ‘their necks to 
the executioner, and supported their national character that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of « 
secret which he was resolved not to disclose The archbishop 
of Alexandria, for whose safety ver eagerly devoted their tives) 
was lost among @ uniform and well-disciplined multitude ; and 
on the nearer approach of danger, he was swiftly removed, by 
their officious hands, from one place of concealment to another, 
till he reached the formidable deserts, which the gloomy and 
eredulous temper of superstition had pled with demons and 
savage monsters, The retirement o' Athanasius, which ended 
only with the life of Constantius, was spent, for the most part, 
in the society of the Monks, who faithfully served him as guards, 
secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of main- 
init i tion with the Catholic part 


and to trust his person. to the di tion of his friends and 
adherents. His various adventures might have furnished the 
stibject of « very entertaining romance. He was once secreted 
- a teed cistern, which he had searcely left before he wits 
trayed by the treachery of a female slave; and he was once 


Ganced in a still more sopeyai asylum, the house of a 


virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was celebrated in the 
whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of midnight, as 


et Gregor, Nazianten, worn, |, Orat. xxi, js. See Tillémont, Bein, 
Boclis. tom. vil. po 176-480, 820-880, yah 

49 Ft nulla termentoram vis inveniri adhe potnit: que obdurato ils tenet 
aironi invito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dict, Ammian, xxi 16 and 
‘Valesius ad locum, 
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* Vetranio, and vanquished in the field the legions of M: tins, 
Feceived from an invisible hand a wound which he could neither 
heal nor revenge ; and the son of Constantine was the first of 
the Christian princes who experienced the strength of those 
principles which, in the cause of religion, could resist the most 
violent exertions of the civil power. 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable arse 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least 
integrity of their conscience, was a just subject of in- 

dignation and discontent to all Christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian faction, © people re- 
the of their faithful pastors, whose banishment was 
lly followed by the intrusion of a stranger ™® into the 
episcopal chair ; and loudly complained that the right of election 
was violated, Sa that they were icra obey 4 mercen- 
ust , whose person was unknown, and whose principles 
feats apected ‘The Catholics might prove to the ‘world that 
they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their ecclesi- 
astical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by nivisieus 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The first 
of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success that it was soon diffused over the Christian world, 
The doxology or sacred hymn, which celebrates the of 
the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material, inflexions ; 
and the substance of an orthodox, or an heretical, creed may 
be ex) by the difference of a disjunctive, or a copulative, 
particle, Alternate responses, and a more regular psalmody,'” 
were introduced into the public service by Flavianus and 
Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, who were attached 
to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a swarm of monks 
issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well-tisciplined 
singers were stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the Glory 


46 The Epistle of Athanasius to the Monks is filled with repraaches, which the 
fic must feel to be truc (vol. i. p. 834. 858); and, in compliment to bis readers, 
has introduced the comparisons of Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. ‘The bold- 
ness of Hilary was attended with less danger, if he published his invective in Gaul 
the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his litels to Constantius, and almost 

Challenged the reward of martyrdom, See Tillemont, tom. vil. p. 9o6 
48 Athapasius (‘om |. p. 11) complains in general ofthis practice, which he 
afterwards exemplifies (p. 863} in the pretended election of Felix. ‘Three euntichs 
represented Gs hones people, and three prelates, who followed the court, assumed 
ie Thomas. { det Egli that 6-984) 

ipline de I'Eglise, tom. i. 1. ii, c. 7a) 73. Be 
Discipl * 


concerning the origi and 


many 
singing, borh in the Hast and West. 





most honourable citi after 
tercede in fayour of Liberius, were advised to undertake a 
commission, which, in their hands, would be less dangerous and 

it prove more successful. The emperor received with py, 

these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity 
were displayed in the ificence of their dress and orna~ 
ments: he admired their inflexible resolution of following their 
beloved to the most distant regions of the and 
that the two bishops, Liberius and Felix, should 
govern in peace their respective congregations. But. the ideas 
toleration were so repugnant to the practice, and even to 
the sentiments, of those times that, when the answer of Con- 
stantius was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so reasonable 
mai of accommodation was rejected with contempt and 
je. The eager vehemence which animated the spectators 
the decisive moment of « horse-race was now directed 


dangerous and bl sedition which excited soon after 
the pear of Cnt Bb ccietla aoe to 

the subn of the exiled prelate, and to restore him to 
undivided dominion of the capital. After some ineffectual re- 


ce, his rival was expelled from the city by the permission (ase. 2, 
of the emperor, and the of the opposite faction; the 
adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in 
Beene eee the baths, and even in the churches; and. 
i ‘of Rome, upon the return of a Christian bishop, re- 
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and many persons were slain on both sides, in the furious and 
obstinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing 
a sentence of banishment against Paul had been entrusted to 
Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry ; but the execu- 
tion of it was fatal to himself. The Catholics rose in the de- 
fence of their bishop ; the palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; 
the first military officer of the empire was dragged by the heels 
through the streets of Constantinople, and, after he expired, his 
lifeless corpse was exposed to their wanton insults.!5> The fate 
of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the Pretorian prefect, to act 
with more precaution on « similar occasion. In the most gentle 
and honourable terms, he required the attendance of Paul in the 
baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private communication with the 
palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the garden- 
stairs, immediately hoisted sail; and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacril , their bishop was alread, 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica, They soon beheld, 
with surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown 
open, and the w Macedonius seated by the side of the 
prefect on a lofty chariot, which w ee by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The military procession advanced 
towards the cathedral; the Arians and the Catholics eagerly 
rushed to occupy that important post; and three thousand one 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of the 
tumult. Macedonius, who was supported by a regular force, 
obtained a decisive victory; but his reign was disturbed by 
clamour and sedition ; and uses which appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute were sufficient to nourish 
and to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in which 
the body of the great Constantine had been deposited was in 
a ruinous condition, the bishops transported those venerable re- 
mains into the church of St. Acacius. This pradent and even 
pious measure was represented as a wicked profination by the 
whole party which adhered to the Homoousian doctrine, The 
factions immediately flew to arms, the consecrated ground was 
used as their field of battle; and one of the ecclesiastical 
historians has observed, as « real fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, 
that the well before the church overflowed with a feasige of 
blood, which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
writer who should impute these tumults solely to a Sieae 


‘8 Ammianus (xiv. ap enrece Se oer sbvanis 0 (nis UE ily But weno 
Paasieseon hen pat of is history. = 
iL, 1. 
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and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the 
Homoousian standard, deserved to be confounded with the: 
Catholics themselves. Macedonius was informed that « large 
district of Faphlagonts 8 was almost entirely inhabited by those 
sectaries. He resolved either to convert or to extirpate them ; 
‘and, as he distrusted, on this occasion, the efficacy of an 
‘ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a body of four thousand 
legionaries to march against the rebels, and to reduce the 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. The 
Novatian peasants, animated by despair and religious fury, 
‘boldly encountered the invaders of their country; and, though 
many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions were 


an ponies 

flight, four thousand soldiers were left d on the field of 
battle, The successor of Constantius has ex; ed, in a con- 
cise but lively manner, some of the theological calamities which 
afflicted the empire, and more especially the East, in the reign 
ofa prince who was the slave of his own passions and of those 
of his eunuchs.. “ Many were imprisoned, and persecuted, and. 
driven into exile. Whole Soups of those who were styled 
heretics were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at Samo- 
sata. In Psphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other 
Paaesen hanes: and villages were laid waste and utterly 


While the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals te rerott 
of the empire, the African provinces were infested by their tie donate 
peculiar enemies the savage fanatics, who, under the name of ica ‘<> 
Circumcellions, formed the strength and scandal of the Donatist ™ ** 
party The severe execution of the laws of Constantine had 


which Nicephorus 
. pel Mantiniu as in 
. Ps 194, where Acta Sanct, agi 
3) Autonom, are quoted.” "The 


the fury of the Circumoellions against 

been laboriously collected by “Tillemont, 
166; and he has often, though without detiga, ex: 
provoked those fanatics. 
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erry theipiasior ; but they soon exceeded 
the measure of subsistence, indul without control their in- 
rance and avarice, burnt the villages which they had pil- 
and reigned the licentious tyrants of the open country. 
occupations of husbandry, and the administration of justice, 
were interrupted; and, as the Circumcellions pretended to re- 
store the primitive equality of mankind to reform the 
abuses of civil society, they opened a secure asylum for the 
slaves and debtors, who flocked in crowds to their holy standard. 
When they were not resisted, they usually contented themselves 
with plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts 
of violence and murder; and some Catholic priests, who had 
impradently signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics 
with the most refined and 
Circumcellions was not al 
ehemies; they engaged, f 
ae vince ; and in the bloody action of Bagui, they attacked 
field, but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced 
ooo of the Imperial cay: The Donatists who were taken 
in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same treatment 
which might have been shewn to the wild beasts of the desert. 
The captives tied without a murmur, either by the sword, the 
ni os the fire ; the measures of retaliation were multi a 
on ee reatonsat h aggravated the horrors of rebe! 
aa ecta the hope of mutual iveness, In the nero’ 
of the present century, the example of the Circumeellions has 
heen renewed in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and 
the enthusiasm of the Camisards; and, if the fanaties of Lan- 
guedoe surpassed those of Numidin by their militar i 
ments, the Africans maintained tl 
more resolution and perseverance. 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny’; mete oo 
but the rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of « very ”™ 
extraordinary kind; and which, if it really prevailed among 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled in 
any country or in any age. M of these fanatics were 
seased with the horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, or by what 
hands, they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the in- 
tention of devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith and 


The Histoire des cl apna in 3 vols, samo. Villefranche, 1760, may be 
fecommended as and impamial. [t requires some attention to discower 
‘the religion teeliaher, 
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and fears in the present, or ins future, life were balanced in 
the same On either side, the error might be 
innocent, the faith sincere, the practice meritorious or 

‘Their passions were excited by similar objects; and they mig] 
alternately abuse the favour of the court, or of the people. The 
metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the Arians could 
not influence their moral character; and they were alike actuated 
by the intolerant spirit which has been extracted from the pure 
and simple maxims of the 1. 

A moder writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to totsration 
his own history the honourable epithets of political and philoso-"""™ 
phieal)™ accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu for 
neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of the decline of the 
empire, a law of Constantine, by which the exercise of the pagan 
worship was absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of 
his subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any 
public religion. ‘The zcal of the philosophic historian for the 
rights of mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambigu- 
ous testimony of those ecclesiastics, who have too lightly 
ascribed to their favourite hero the merit of a Seren tem 
tion." Instead of alle; this imaginary law, which would 
have blazed in the front of the Imperial codes, we may safely 
og the original epistle which Constantine add) to the 

of the ancient rel at atime when he no longer 
disguised his conversion nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. 
He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the subjects 
of the Roman empire to imitate the example of their master; 
but he declares that those who still refuse to open their eyes to 
the celestial light may freely enjoy their temples and their yo 
fancied A report that the ceremonies of paganism were 
moped is formally contradicted by the emperor himself, 
who wisely assigns, as the princi of his moderation, the in- 
vineible c of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition. 
i eS eee des Etabilissemens des Européens dans 
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ine and hea were insensibly multiplied ;**! every in- 
wn to the illegal behaviour of the Christians; 
every doubt was explained to the disadvantage of paganism ; 
and the demolition of the temples was celebrated as one of the 
auspicious events of the reign of Constans and Constantius.) 
The name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, which 
it have superseded the petites any future ibitions. 
“Tt is our pleasure that in all ces, and in cities, the 
temples be immediately shut, a) carefully guarded, that none 
may have the power offending. ing. It is likewise our pleasure 
that all our subjects should abstain from sacrifices. If any one 
should be guilty of such an act, let him feel the eel of 
vengeance, and, after his execution, let Bia, peopexiyyie enn 
cated to the public een We denounce ay ape 
against the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
the criminals." 7 But thesia the scapes reason to believe 
that this formidable edict was cither composed without being 
published, or was published without being executed, The 
evidence of fucts, and the monuments which are still extant of 
brass and marble, continue to prove the public exercise of the 


“3 worship during the whole reign ¢ sons of Constantine, 
in the oa as well as in the west, in cities, as well asin the 


d date of his bloody edict, Constantius 
=e of Rome and the decency of his behaviour 
fee. 4 pagan orator as an example worthy of the 


en gave away 
lit philoso 
ed. 
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and the holy war against the infidels was less vigoro 
secuted by peices aud bishops who were more i rely 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The 


extirpation of idolatry*™ might have been justified by the 
established principles of intolerance: but the hostile sects, 
which alternately reigned in the imperial court, were mutually 
apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exasperating, the minds 
a powerful, though declining, faction. Every motive of 
authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now militated on 
the side of Christianity ; but two or three generations ela) 
before their victorious influence was universally felt. The re- 
ligion which had so long and so lately been established in the 
Roman. empire was still revered by a mumerous people, less 
attached indeed to speculative opinion than to ancient custom. 
The honours of the state and army were indifferently bestowed 
on all the subjects of Constantine and Constantius; and a con- 
siderable portion of knowledge and wealth and valour was still 
engaged in the service of theism. The superstition of the 
senator and of the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, 
was derived from very different causes, but they met with 
equal devotion in the temples of the gods. Their zeal was 
insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a proscribed 
sect; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded con- 
fidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the 
Barbarians, had secretly embraced the religion of his ancestors, 


J a the pure language of Lonin and Athens. Fitwiue and Asrpra were ancient 
Heal familar words "The former expresed a Uksness, an apparition (Homer, 
Oayss. xi. Gor), a representation, an image, created either 

latter denoted any sort of service or slavery. The Jews of 

the Hebrew scriptures, restrained the use of these words (Exodus xx, 4. §) 
religious worship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian 
Jews, bas been adopted by the sacced and ecciesiastieal writers ; and the reproach 
of si {Eubesoharyea] bas atgmation’ that visible and abject mode of wapersti- 
tion some sects of Christianity should not hastily impute to the polythelsts 
‘of Greece and Rome. 
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laurel, which, according to ancient custom, were addressed to 
the provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. “Constantius 
‘had made his dispositions in person ; he had signalized his valour 
in the vosepi “ ranks ; aoe on ered secured o~ 
the captive king of the nS WAS en 
Soret the field pe from which he was at That time 
distant about forty days’ journey.* So extravagant a fable was 
Sonne however, of deceiving the public credulity, or even 
aetna the pride of the emperor himself, Secretly 
it the applause and favour of the Romans accom- 
panied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants 
who coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appear- 
ances of truth and candour.’ Instead of depreciating the 
merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, 
his popular fame, superior talents, and jirmportant services. 
But they darkly insinuated that the virtues of the Casar might 
instantly be converted into the most ee crimes, if the 
inconstant multitude st 


who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 


SAmutnan, xv. 12, ‘The orator Themistns (iv. p. gh, <7} believed whatever was 
contained in the Asnperial letters which were senate of comet 
nople. Aurelius Victor, who published his ‘Abridgment ia: the last year of Can= 
ascribes the German Moret (0 the wis of the emperr, and the 

r. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, was to the 

oF esteem of jaan fore hoo ba ata the ‘important 

of consular of the second Pannonia, and preefect of the city. Ammian, 


», acousatoriam diritatem taudum titulis pdicin in 
inflammanda odin (ge) fon ‘Seo 
Mamertin. in Actione Gratiarum in Vet. Panegyr. xi. 
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and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived 
from the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger, 
As soon as the provinces were exhausted of their military 
aerength| the Germans would violate a treaty which had been 
Sap on their fears; and, notwithstanding the abilities and 
valour of Julian, the general of a nominal army, to whom the 
public calamities would. be imputed, must find himself, after a 
vain resistance, either a prisoner in the camp of the Barbarians 
ora criminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian complied 
with the orders which he had received, he subscribed his own 
destruction, and that of « people who deserved his affection. 
But a positive refusal was an act of rebellion and a declaration 
a sa The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the price 
estiperbanst insidious, nature of his commands, left not 
nth ‘room fair apology or candid interpretation; and the 
be ndent station of the Cesar scarcely allowed him to pause 
or Me deliberate. Solitude increased perplexity of Julian; 
he could no longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, 
who had been removed from his office by the judicious malice 
of the eunuchs: he could not even enforce his representations 
the concurrence of the ministers, who would have bee 
i e the ruin of Gaul. The moment 
us,’ the general of the cavalry, 
to repulse the inroads of the Scots 
pied at Vienna by the assess- 
ment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt statesman, 
to assume a responsible part on this dangerous 
decasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of 
Julian, who represented to him that in every important measure, 
Cw resence: ee pnieefect Ley, Eedispecanbia in the — 
o prince. In the meanwhile the esar was oppressed 
the rude and importunate solicitations of the rable cee “i 
who presumed to suggest that, if he expected the return of his 
ministers, he would charge himself with the guilt of the delay, 
and reserve for them the merit of the execution, Unable to 
resist, unwilling to comply, Julian expressed, in the most serious 
terms, his wish, and even his intention, of resigning the purple, 


‘The valour of Lipicinia, and hie miliary sl 
ins aetna, acct the 
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alnerity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a 

iberal monarch ; and admonished them “that the 

Augustus required ‘an instant and cheerful obedi-~ 

The t soldiers, who were apprehensive of offending their 

by an indecent clamour, or of belying their sentiments 

false and venal acclamations, maintained an obstinate silence, 
after a short pause, were dismissed to their quarters. The 
principal officers were entertained by the Casar, tat professed, 

in Brae warmest language of friendship, his desire and his inability 
to reward, according to their deserts, the brave companions of 
his victories. They retired from the feast, full of grief and 
perplexity ; and laaarntend the hardship of their fate, which tore 
them from their beloved , on and their native country. The 
only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
and approved ; the popular resentment was insensibly 
moulded into « regular conspiracy; their just reasons of com- 
plaint were heightened by passion, and their passions were 
inflamed by wine ; as, on the eve of their departure, the troops 
were indul in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords and bowls ® and torches in 
their hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed the palace ;° 
and, carcless of future dangers, ‘pronounced the fatal and ir- 
revocable words, JULIAN Aveustus! The prince, whose anxious 
was interrupted by their disorderly acelamations, 
secured the doors against their intrusion; and, as long as it was 
in his power, secluded his person and dignity from the accidents 
ofa nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose 
zen] was irritated Py eppos opposition, forcibly entered the palace, 
seized, with respectful violence, the object of their choice, guarded 


pubes, aaste rightly (Zoe. st 9); Smih’s text and others give dows /) 
Thien "ol the baths (Thermaram), of which solid and 


ead thy’ Nortsand; this encent alice was’ tehaced fa Wie 
to m maze of ruins;' whose dark recesses were the scene of 


Exxplicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alis 5 
Muluiplict latebed soeleram tersura ruborem, 
pereuntis saepe 
Celatura befas, Venerisque accom Las farts 
(These lings are quoted from the Architrenius, |. iv. © & a Poesia wort 
Hauleville, or 
aboot the 


sinos agitated on ibe same 
gee 
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His lively and active mind was susceptible 

aancn hope and fear, of gratitude and 
x hae of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
But it is impossible for us to calculate the 

respective eat and operation of these sentiments; or to 

the principles of action, which might escape the 
eEeeation, while they guided or rather impelled the steps, of 
Julian himself, The discontent of the troops was produced by 
the malice of his enemies; their tumult was the natural effect 
of interest and of passion; and, if Julian had tried to conceal « 
deep design under the appearances of chance, he must have 
employed the most consummate artifice without necessity, and 
ly without success. He solemnly declares, in the presence 
of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other 
deities, that, till the close of the evening which preceded his 
eleyation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers ;** 
and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero 
and the truth ofa philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence 
that Constantius was the enemy, and that he himself was the 
favourite, of the gods, might prompt him to desire, to: solicit, 
and even to hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient religion of mankind: 
When Julian had received the intelligence of the conspiracy, 
he ed himself to a short slumber ; and. afterwards related 
iends that he had seen the Gen f the empire waitin, 

= yep impatience at his door, pressing for admittance, and 
reproaching his want of spirit and ambition." Astonished and 
paves. he addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter; who 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he 
should submit to the will of heaven and of the army, |The 
conduct which disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason excites 
‘our suspicion and eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of 
fanaticism, at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated 
itself into « noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles 

of virtue and veracity. 


Julian, ad'8. P,Q. Athen, p, o84(p. 36s. cd.H.), The derwat Abt dea Biterie 
(Vie‘de Jules, ps 159) talmont inclined to respect the eww! protestations of a 
-Arumiian, xx. 5, with, cote of Lindenbroging on the Genius of the empire 
(aparece meen ae ea 
. mentions anol 10 
ud a of a stately tree thrown to the 
foot into the earth. Even in bits sleep, 


‘Butist 
an fears of his { 
ive He 7 eotees his fortune, Zosinvus (till. p. agg 
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-yenal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes 
to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally 
advantageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. 
In this negociation Julian claimed no more than he alread 
The delegated authority which he had long cxerelael 
over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain was still obeyed 
under a name more independent and august. The soldiers and 
the people rejoiced in a revolution which was not stained even 
with the blood of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupici- 
nus a prisoner, The persons who were disaffected to the new 
government were disarmed and secured ; and the vacant offices 
were distributed, according to the recommendation of merit, 
by @ prince who despised the intrigues of the palace and the 
irs of the soldiers.!* 
The negociations of peace were accompanied and supported ms 
by the most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which speaus 
ulian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited and iene 
augmented by the disorders of the times. ‘The cruel persecution 
of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul with numerous 
bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of s general pardon from s prince whom they could trust, 
submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constanti As soon as the season of the year permitted 
Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions ; 
threw a bridge over the Rhine in the hbourhood of Cleves ; 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of 
med t they might ravage, with impunity, 


had conquered, etrate into, a 
country which former princes had considered as inaccessible, 
After he had given peace to the Barbarians, the emperor care- 

visited the fortifications along the Rhine from Cleves to 
Basil; surveyed, with peculiar attention, the territories which 
he had recayered from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 


Mee the first transactions of his relga, in Jullan, ad S. P. Q Athen. p. a8, 
985 [p. 967, 969} Ammmianus, xx 5, 9 "Liban, Oral. Parent. ©. 49. 50, p, a73- 


Py #75 276, A mange disorder, ince it Gon. 
factions of the reptilics, the exiles 
'20,000 persons; and Isocrates assures Philip that it would be easier 

‘anarmy from the vagabonds than from the cities, See Hume's Essays, 
fom. L p. 426, 427. 
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was at last fatal to herself. Ogee giarkiere din velit 
served, to the last moment of her life, the warm and even 
Jealous affection which she had conceived for Julian; and her 
mild influence might have moderated the resentment of a prince 
who, since her death, was abandoned to his own passions and to 
the arts of his cunuchs, But the terror of a foreign invasion 
obliged him to suspend the punishment of a private enemy; he 
‘continued his march towards the confines of Persia, and thought 
it sufficient to signify the conditions which might entitle Julian 
and his Builey followers to the clemency of their offended 
=a fe required that the presumptuous Ciesar should 
expressly renounce the appellation and rank of Augustus, which 
he had accepted from the rebels; that he should descend to his 
former station of « limited and dependent minister; that he 
should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of 
those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court; and 
that he should trust his safety to the assurances of i, 
which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of 
the Arian favourites of Constantius. Several months were in- 
effectually consumed in a treaty which was negotiated at the 
distance of three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch ; 
and, as soon as Julian perceived that his moderate and respect- 
ful behaviour served only to irritate the pride of an implacable 
adversary, he boldly resolved to commit Kis life and fortune to 
the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and military 
audience to the questor Leonas: the haughty epistle of Con- 
stantius was read to the attentive multitude; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to 
resign the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of 
those whom he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. 
The faint proposal was impetuously silenced; and the ac- 
clamations of “Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the 


authority ofthe army, of the people, of the republic, which you 
have saved,” thundered at once from every part of the field, and 
terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. A part of the 


‘Her remains were sent to Rome, and Interred near those of her sister 
‘Constanting, in the suburb of the Via Nomentaes, Ammion, xxi. 1, Libaniis 
‘weak apology to justify his hero from a very absurd % 
fe, and rewarding, Der phyalcian wi bis one yale 

‘seventh of seventeen new orations, pal at Venice 1754 (oy A, 7 
from a Ms in St, Mark's library, p. rrp-t27 (Or. 96, ed. Reiske).) Elpida, the 
Pretorinn prefect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is 
‘Libanius a3 efemsnate and im sree] yet the reli of is 
, by Jerom (tons. ip. 243), and his humanity by Ammianus (xxi, 6) [and 

‘penises him >. ©. Epp. 376 and 192), 
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and numbers of the enemy, who prepared to 
surround him, But the Imperial legions were still in their 
distant quarters of Asia; the ube was feebly guarded ; and, 
if Julian could occupy by a sudden incursion the important 
provinces of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers 
would resort to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold 
and silver would contribute to the expenses of the civil war. 
He proposed this bold enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; 
inspired them with a just confidence in their general and in 
themselves ; and exhorted them to maintain their reputation, 
of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow-citizens, 
and obedient to their officers. His spirited discourse was re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations, and the same ti 
which had taken up his arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that 
they would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Baro 
or Asia. The oath of fidelity was administered; and the 
soldiers, clashing their shields, and pointing their drawn swords 
to their throats, devoted themselves, with horrid imprecations, 
to the service of a leader whom they celebrated as the de- 
liverer of Gaul and the conqueror of the Germans." This 
solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated by affection 
rather than by duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, who had 
been admitted to the office of Pretorian prefect. That faithful 
minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Constantius 
in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless, sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced 
the knees of the prince whom he had offended, Julian covered 
the prefect with his Imperial mantle, and, protecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with 
less respect than was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.” 
The high office of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the 
provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered from the intoler- 
able oppression of taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable 
administration of the friend of Julian, who was permitted to 


soldier and a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the necessity and 
advantages of an offensive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287). 

57 See bis orution, anid the behaviour of the troops, in Ammian. xxi. s. 

He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant praefoct, whom he sent Into 
Tuscany (Ammian, xxi, s), Libanius, with savage fury, insalis Nebridius, applanids 
thera, fod nlnicat cerisures tbe hummaniy of Jullan (Orat.. Parent, & 65, p. 
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of the Romans or of the Barbarians, and at length emerged, 
between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where he designed 
to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well-concerted 
stratagem, he seized a fleet of light brigantines, as it Jay at 
anchor; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and 
boldly committed himself to the stream of the Danube. The 
labours of his mariners, who plied their oars with incessant 
diligence, and the steady continuance of « favourable wind, 
warried his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven days; 
and he had already disembarked his troops at Bononia, only 
nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his enemies could receive 
any certain intelligence that he had left the banks of the 
Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, the 
mind of Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and, 
though he accepted the deputation of some cities, which 
hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, 
without indulging the temptation of signalizing an useless and 
il-timed valour, The banks of the Danube were crowded on 


‘either side with spectators, who gazed on the military pomp, 
anticipated the importance of the event, and diffused throug! 

the cent country the fame of a young hero, who advanced 
with more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general 


of the cavalry, commanded the alee Pe se of Ilyrieum, 
fal Riel 


was alarmed and perplexed by the dou! reports which he 
eould neither reject nor believe. He had taken some s 


irresolute measures for the purpo: ing his troops ; 


And swims, or sinks, 
In that interval the Votisia 
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as those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court 
of Asia, Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the 
Year, the epithet of figilive to the names of the two consuls. The 

inces which had been deserted by their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, conciliating 
the qualities of « soldier with those of a philosopher, was equally 
admired in the camps of the Danube aoa in the cities of Greece. 
From his palace, or, more properly, from his head-quarters of 
Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of 
the empire a laboured apology for his own conduct; published 
the seeret dispatches of Constantius; and solicited the judgment 
of mankind between two competitors, the one of whom had 
expelled, and the other had invited, the Barbarians? Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, 
aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the superior 
merits of his cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, 
but in those of composition. His epistle to the senate and 
people of Athens seems to : been dictated by an ele- 
gant enthusiasm; which prompted him to submit his actions 


and his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, 

with the same humble deference as if he had been pleading, in 

the days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. His 

application to the senate of Rome, which was still permitted to 

bestow the titles of Imperial power, was agreeable to the forms 
ic 


of the expiring abl ‘An assembly was summoned by 
‘Tertullus, prefect of the city; the epistle of Julian was read; 
and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a dissenting voice. His ol e censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his ps ective against 
the vices of Constantius, were he: ith less satisfaction ; and 
the senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, 


M Julian (ad 8. P. Q. Athen. p, 286 [p. 368, ed. H.]) positively asserts that he 

the letters of Constantius to the Barbarians : and Libanius as positively 
‘affirms that he read them on his march to the troops and the cities. Yet Ammianas 
(xxi. 4) himself with cool and candid hesitation, si fomue solius admittenda 
ext fides. He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Constantius, 
which supposes an intimate correspondence between them ; '* Caesar tus disciplinan 
non habet ~. 


%Zosiniva mentions his episties to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and tle 
Sey ea ee 
properly var epistle to the Athenians is still extant (p, ‘i 
Eiseces moc walle torreon. We deserves the prase ot the ADA ck 
Bitterie (Pref. AT Histoire de Jovien, p. 24, as), and is one of the best enaullestos 
to be found inany language 
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tinguished by the emperor; and it was t ht expedient, under 
the pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dis- 
miss them from the most important scene of action. They 
advanced, with reluctance, as aces the confines of Italy; but, 
as they dreaded the length of the way and the savage fierceness 
of the Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Con- 
stantius on the walls of that impregnable city, The vigilance 
of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief and the 
necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy; and the siege 
of Aquileia was formed with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. 
But the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of 
discipline, conducted the defence of the place with skill and 
perseverance ; invited the rest of Italy to imitate the example 
of their courage and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers 
of the arms of the East. 
But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel ast dean 
alternative, which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of apm, 
himself destroyed: and the scasonable death. of Con-™™=™ 
stantius delivered the Roman empire from the calamities of civil 
war, The approsch of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antioch ; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire 
of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by 
the agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the 
journey ; and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town 
of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, 
after a short illness, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign.44 aameeae character, which was 


. with superfluous labour, the 
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may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to 
ity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian 
to me eta that he had forgot the injuries, and re- 
membered mags the obligations, which he had received from 
Constantius.” As soon as the legions of Aquileia were assured 
‘of the death of the em , they opened the gates of the city, 
and, by the sacrifice o' their guilty leaders, obtained an easy sod ts se. 
pardon from the prudence or lenity of Julian; who, in the nyihe’ Rol 
-second year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession """* 
of the Roman vty 
Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the iia pa 
of action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth and the sa 
accidents of his life never allowed him the freedom of choice, ™* 
He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the groves of the 
my and the society of Athens ; Put he was constrained, 


ent of our flocks and herds is always committed to 
of ° ies; and that the conduct of nations 


and terrestrial part; that he sp extinguish his 
enlighten his understanding, regulate his passi dehsyacik weit 
the wild beast which, ) Pie ely ay cette por of 


19 (c. 17)), 
P. 283), and Philostorgius 5 
tions, p. 6s). ‘These weitesy and thelr followers, Paguns, Catholis, 
Debeld with very diferent eyes bots the dead and the living emperor. 
The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfecly ascertained, |The 
iy the sixth of November, and the year must be either 
des Empereurs, tom, iv, p. 693 Ducange, Fam, = a p 
preterred che ‘oirlier date, 


Sejalan a a eg eee j. pores to pee = 
from she fourth Week de feces but ober Jedian quoted 
ae Xenophon opens the 
VOL, I. 27 
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secretaries, who had slept the day ; and his servants 
‘were obliged to wait alternat peste hile their indefatigable 
master allowed himself scarcely any other refreshment than the 
change of occupations. The predecessors of Julian, his uncle, 
his brother, and his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the 
games of the circus, under the specious pretence of complying 
with the inclinations of the people; and they frequently re- 
mained the greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, and as a 
of the splendid spectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty- 
races was completely finished. On solemn festivi 
Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable dislike to these 
frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the circus ; 
and, after bestowing « careless glance on five or six of the races, 
he hastily withdrew, with the impatience of « philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not deyoted to the 
poeatinge of the public or the improvement of his own mind. 
ie varice of time, he seemed to protract the short duration 
his reign ; and, if the dates were less securely ascertained, 
we, should refuse to believe that only 
between the death of Constantius and the departure of his 
tions of Julian can only Dezwabe, 
be preserved by the care of the torian ; but the portion Of Seah 
his voluminous writings which is still extant remains as a™ 
; well asof the genius, of the 


the long nights of the two winters, the forn 
at Constantinople, and the latter at An 


, thas Jolian never knew m wor 
of (Orat, Parent. ¢. Locxviil. p. "t 
by the eimparta testimony of Ammianis’ (xxv. 4), 


Yer Julian uly urges the re “of Antioch 
ed. H.}) lay 
ee "in" Bléterie Thane 


exp 
th candour and ingenuity, 
in Claud, ¢, xxi. A twenty-fifth race, of adits, 
number of one hundred chariots, four of’ which, the 


‘Centum quedrijugos agitabo ad fumina currus, 
that ‘they ran five or seven times round the Mets (Soeton, in Domitian 
wr {from the measure of the Cicus Maximus at Rome, the Hippodrome 
dasoios ec) it ih be about a foor-mile courte, 

een (p. 497, ed. HL). Julius Coesar had offended the 
He by reading his dispasches during the actual race. Augustus in. 

taste, or his own, by his constant attention to the important busi 
_ Sed for which he professed the warmest inclination, Sueton. in Angus: 

© xl, 
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quisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the 
Bribes which they extorted from those who feared their enmity 
or solicited their favour, suddenly enriched these haughty 
menials. They abused their fortune, without considering their 
past, or their future, condition ; and their rapine and venality 
could be equalled only by the extravagance of their dissipations, 
Their silken robes were embroidered with gold, their tables 
were served with delicacy and profusion; the houses which they 
built for their own use would have covered the farm of an 
ancient consul ; and the most honourable citizens were obliged 
to dismount from their horses, and respectfully to salute an 
a whom they met on the public Datel The luxury of, 
lace excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who 
lly slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the 
indispensable calls of nature, and who placed his vanity, not in 
emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. By the total 
extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even beyond its real 
extent, he was impatient to re e distress, and to appease the 
murmurs,ofthe people; port wi uneasiness the weight 
of taxes, if they are convince eir industry are 
riated to the service of the state, Butintheexecutionof this 
ccused of proceeding with t 
By wle edict, he reduced the 
of Constantinople to: se desert, and dismissed with 
ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependents, without 
providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions, for the 
age, the services, or the povert; erty the faithful domestics of the 
Bpgenel family, Such inde jas the temper of Julian, who 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle that 
true virtue is placed at an equal distance between the opposite 
vices. The splendid and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which had appeared 
0 ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were consistently 
rejected by his philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, 
Julian affected to renounce the decencies, of dress ; a emed 
to value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. 
satirical performance, which was designed for the public eye, 
the emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the 
length of his nails, and the inky blackness of his hands; protests 


Vet Julian himeef was accused of bestowing whole towns ob the eunuch 
{Oem wi aamlont Polyet. p.y-tz7)._ Litanius contents himself with 9 cold 

osiive denial of the fact, ‘which’ seems indeed to belong more propecly et 
Constantius. This charge however may allude to some unknown circumstance, 
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faaly Mamertinus, one of the consuls elect, whose merit is 
celebrated by the doubtful evidence of his own applause. 
But he civil wislom of two magistrates was overbalanced by 
the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, 
and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have seen with 
less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to 
opi the secret of the commission; the armed and angry 

of the Jovian and Hereculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal; and set Ss were began swayed by the laws 
of lustice, and by the anonnd of faction. 

chamberlain Fusebius, who had so long abused the favour rs 


of Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the insolence, ee Saeed 


the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign, The executions: 
of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom was burnt ‘ee 
were thal td as an inadequate atonement by the widows «i 
of so many hundred Romans, whom those legal tyrants 
iat et betrayed and , But Justice enh (if we may use 
etic ex, ion of Ammianus)® a to weep over 
the Rie of Unvulus, the: urer of th ris sete and his blood 
accused the ingratitude of 
seasonably relieved the repid liberality of that honest 
minister. The rage = soldiers, ‘whom he had provoked by 
and the excuse of his death ; and 
by own reproaches and those 
ene sone consolation to the family of Ursulus, 
n of his confiscated fortunes. 
the year in which they had been adorned with the 1 igns 
fo the fecture and consulship, Taurus and Flore: 
to implore the clemency of the inexorable 
Salen former was banished to Vercelle in. Italy, 
and « sentence of death was pronounced against the latter. A 
wise ce should have rewarded the crime of Taurus: the 
faithful minister, when he was no longer able to oppose the 


proceedings ‘of this chamber of justice are related by Ausmianas (xxii. 3), 
Praised by Litanias (Orat. Parent. «. 74, p. 299, 360) a 
Ural vero tecens ipsa mihi videtus Hise fastitia.” Libahius, who imputis 
death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the largesses, 

wertained for the venerable nasnes of the common 

was aul and scandalized to heir ‘Taurus summoned 

the my of Taurus, 

ibly delayed till tbe commencement of the 
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to meet him in the field, to attempt 

themselves on his vacant throne. the philosopher could excuse 
the hasty sal of discontent; and the hero could despise the 
ambitious projects which surpassed the fortune or the abilities 
of the rash conspirators, A citizen of Ancyra had prepared for 
his own use a purple garment; and this indiscreet action, 
which, under the reign of Constantius, would have been con- 
sidered as a capital offence,” was reported to Julian by the 
officious importunity of private enemy. The monarch, after 
making some inquiry into the rank ae character of his rival, 


dispatched the informer with a present of a pair of 
slippers, to complete the magnificence of his Imperial habit. A 
more 


us conspiracy was formed by ten of the domestic 
guards, who had resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of 
exercise near Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their guilt ; 
and they were conducted in chains to the presence of their in« 
jured sovereign, who, after a lively representation of the wicked- 
ness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a death of torture, 
which they deserved and expected, pronounced a sentence of 
exile against the two Seah The only instance in. 
which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed clemency 
was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, had 
aspired to seize the reins od esppine But that youth was the 
son of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who in the first. cam- 
ign of the Gallic war had deserted the standard of the Carsar 
Sad tee republic, Without appearing to indulge his personal 
resentment, Julian might easily confound the crime of the son 
and of the father: but he was reconciled by the distress of Mar- 
eellus, and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal 
the wound which had been inflicted by the hand of justice.™ 


The president Montesquicu (Considérations sur la Grandeur, &c. des Romains, 
& xiv, in his works, tom. iti. p. 448, 449) excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, 


Ronan mind, 
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je. But the behaviour of Julian was’ 


The moment he was re~ 
minded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another 
magistrate, he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds 
of gold; and embraced this public occasion of declaring to the 
wor! he was subject, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
to the laws,” and even to the forms, of the republic. The 
spirit of his administration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of Constan- 
tinople, the same honours, privileges, and authority, which were 
still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome.™ A legal fiction 
was introduced, and gradually established, that one half of the 
national council had migrated into the East: and the despotic 
sticeessors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknow- 
ledged themselves the members of a respectable body, which 
was permitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name, 
From Constantinople, the attention of the monarch was ex- 


tended to the sravetea senates of the provinces. He abolished, 


by repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions which 
had withdrawn so many idle citizens from the service of their 
country ; and by imposing an equal distribution of public duties 
he restored the strength, the splendour, or, according to the 
glowing expression of Libanius,” the soul of the expiring cities 
of his empire. The venerable age of Greece excited the most us 
tender compassion in the mind of Julian; which kindled into: 
rapture when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and the men, 


7 Ammian. xxii. 7. ‘The consul Macnertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 28, 29, 30) 
celebrates the auspicious day, like an cloquent slave, astonished and intoxicatcd 
by the condescension of his master. 


7 Personal satire was condemned by the lars of the twelve tables: 


Si male condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus est 
Judiciumgue—— 


liao (in 5 ad init, }} owns himself subject to the law and the ABbE 

dei Bet i sy I po hs eager 2 detrtn 

» own tem, a . it u 

$0 agrecal system, and Indeed to the true spiril perial 
7 Zosinmus, & Bi. pe 15%. 


TOM mie Rowdies Sexes Pvixn méheds gore, See Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
fuesdens (xxiic 9), and the Theodosian Code {h 


tary (tom. iy. p, Yet the whole 
Rete tetas an remains the most 
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assumed the two characters of Orator™ and of Judge,” which 
are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of Euro) 
The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the 
Cwsars, were neglected by the military ignorance, and Asiatic 
pride, of their successors ; and, if they condescended to haran, 
the soldiers, whom they feared, they treated with silent disdain 
the senators, whom they despised. The assemblies of the 
senate, which Constantius had avoided, were considered 
Julian as the place where he could exhibit, with the most 
propriety, the maxims of a republican and the talents of a 
rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a school of de- 
clamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhorta- 
tion; and his friend Libanius has remarked that the study of 
Homer taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of 
Menelaus, copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended 
like the flakes of a winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible 
eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of a judge, which are 
fometimes incompatible with those of a prince, were exercised 
Julian, not only as a duty, but as an amusement: and, 
although he might have trusted the integrity and discernment 
of hls Preetorian prefects, he often placed himself by their side 
on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his mind 
was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
‘of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot 
the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable 
questions, and Lo be by the loudness of his voice and the 
agitation of his y, the earnest velemence with which he 
maintained his opinion against the judges, the advocates, and 
their clients. But his \mowledge of his own temper prompted 
him to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of his friends 
and ministers; and, whenever they ventured to oppose the 


”_ MHlis eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat, Parent, ¢ 75, 76.9. 360, 30), 

as ahi as: 

possessed the facult pee sees xi are ee heared ee 

MUICUCSSOL 5, e facult) ‘Spe Fy it might l. 
Ey various tcatoples, that they frequently waereize it in tbe senate, 

$e Ammianas (xxil. ro} bas it stated the merits and clea of his 

proceedis ibanit Tent, €. 9, OF, tS, seen 

ide, andi the person, expresses at Heat the 
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an emperor who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures; who laboured to relieve the distress, and to 
revive the spirit, of his subjects; and who endeavoured always 
to connect authority with merit, and happiness with virtue, 
Even faction, and religious faction, was constrained to acknow- 
Jed the superiority of his genius, in peace as well as in war; 

to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his. country, and that he deserved the empire of the 
wor! 


Ductor fortissimus armis; 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manque 

‘Consultor patrise ; sed non consultor haben 

Religionis; amans teroentim millia Divam. 

Perfitea fle Deo, sod non eg: quam Hon perf oxt 
Prod esse, p. toa) 


‘The consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to have raised the Christian 
poet 


lent. Apotheosis, 450, ec. [ 


above his usual medicerity. 
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the altars, of those fibulous deities, engaged their votary in a 
state of irreconcileable hostility with a very numerous party of 
his subjects ; and he was sometimes tempted, by the desire of 
victory or the shame of a Ise, to violate the laws of pru 
dence, and even of justice. The triumph of the party which he he 
deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been overwhelmed 
with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was given 
by the sonorous trumpet* of Gregory Naziam The inter- 
esting nature of the events which were crowded into the short 
reign of this active emperor deserves a just and circumstantial 
narrative, His motives, his counsels, his actions, as far as 
are connected with the history of religion, will be the 
tof the present chapter. 
je cause of his strange and fatal apostacy may be bein — r 
from the pr period of his life, when he was left a 
f the murderers of his family, ~The names Christ 
Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of religion, were 
soon associated in a youthful imagination, whigh was susceptible 
of the most lively SS The care of his infancy was en- 


trusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,‘ who was related to 
him on the side of his mother; and, till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he rec ved from his Christian 
ceptors the education, not 
, less jealous « e than of an earthly crown, 
perfect character of a catechumen, 
while he bestowed the advantages of baptism on the nephews 


*The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more vanity, ad- 
dresses bis discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the living and the 
dead ; and above all, to the great Cor (el nig slofyris, an odd Pagan 
cp. hacer. Boaceres’s, sll He concludes ‘with a bold assurance tbat be 
ferectod « wcoiment not ies durable, and auch more portable, than the coluane 
of Hercules. See Greg- Nasianzen, Orat. tik. p. 50, iv. p. 134 iv. §,¥. ad fin, €. 42} 
jy pbentble long invective, which bas bom injudiciously divided into two orations 

a Lp. ap-134,. Parts, 2690, Tt wes published by G 
2 vast ait "D135 E¥ c 55)) about sie months after the death of Julian, 
had been carried 16 Tarsus (iv. p. s90[v. €. 18]}; bat while Jovian 
1, Be 17 5 ASD. T have derived much 

‘and remarks, at Lyons 1735. 

(Nicomatia: ab Exsebio educatus Episcopo, quem genere longius cont 
allan never expresses any gratitude sowards (bai Arian pee 
or, the eunuch Mardonius, and describes bis mode of 
is pUpil witD a passlonate admiration for the peu, 
sion, off Misopogon. p. 3st, asa. 
ed 70 fiv. gt He laboured to efface that holy marl in the 
Baron. Annal. Eccles, A.D. 361, No 3. 4. 
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Ferd secretly provoked) his impatient ius to disclaim the 
jority of his ecclesiastical guides. e 
Merwe sing asnldet the scandals of ian controversy,!0 
ntests of the eastern bishops, the incessant altera- 
tions of their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared 
to actuate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the prejudice 
of Julian, that they neither understood nor believed the religion 
for which they so fiercely contended. Instead. of listening to 
the proofs of Christianity with that favourable attention which 
adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard with 
ion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doe- 
trines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose 

declamations on the subject of the prev i 
Julian always declared himself the advocate of Paganism; under 
the specious excuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 

and displayed. 
As soon as Gallus 


urple, Julian was permi ted. tO. breathe the air of prone of 
hentee. and of Paganism.! ' » who were = 
attracted by the taste an liberal ity ii 
formed a strict alliance between t 


as the original productions of human genius, were aoe 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. 
The deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal 
bard, imprint themselves on the minds w! 

addicted to superstitious credulity. Our fail 

their names and characters, their 


the most repugnant to our reason and experience. In the age 
of Julian every circumstance contributed to prolong and fortify 
the illusion ; the magnificent temples of Greece and Asia; the 
works of those artists who had expressed, in painting or in 


™ 
see ser Prinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, of vat 


¥ Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, » &o. Greg. Nazianaen, Orat. iis 
| P. Gr (hr. c 32} Eumap. Vit, Soph. ih Maxime, ip 6B, €. 70, ose, Comma 
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‘condescend to animate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, 
‘which were dedicated to their honour. They might occasion- 
aig visit the earth, but the heavens were the proper throne 

symbol of their glory. The invariable order of the sun, 
moon, and stars, was hastily admitted by Jalian as a proof of 
their efernal duration ; and their eternity was a sufficient evidence 
that they were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, but 
of the Omnipotent K In the system of the Platonists, the 
‘visible, was a type of the invisible, world. ‘The celestial bodies, 
as they were informed by « divine spirit, might be considered 
as the objects the most worthy of religious worship. The Sux, 
whose eniul influence pervades and sustains the universe, justly 
claimed the adoration of mai d, as the bright representative 
of the Looos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of 
‘the intellectual Father.” 

Th every age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied 
‘by the strony illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts o! 
impésture. Tf, in the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 

ly by the Pagan priests, for aoe of an expiring cause, 

i haps be allowed to the interest and 


kind, and that the Grecian mysteries should have been sup- 
eae by the magic or theurgy of the modern Platonists. 
ey arrogantly pretended to control the order of nature, to 
lore the secrets of futurity, to command the service of the 
inferior demons, to enjoy the view and conversation of the 
ior gods, , by disengaging the soul from her material 
‘bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite and 
Divine Spirit. 


the ai ‘of bodies and the purity of spirits; yet the gravest philosophers in- 
tlined to the whimsien! fancy of ‘Aristophages and’ Lucian that an unbelieving age 
might starve the imenortal gods, Sec Observations de Spanheim, p. 284. 444, &e. 
A Mmor Adyar, 1d Gir dyerua wal or, aah Ivreus, wai Ayaldenyor rad voqred 

werede. Julinn, cpist. xli. [ley 1h ; ed, Hertl]. In another place (apud 
Grn. ii So) be call the “Sun doasana the throne of Ges Jaen Tlie 
i ity; y Phristians for g 4 mortal, to 
‘an immoral, Lagus. 
- of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the saints of the 

the only circumstance in their favour is that they are of a lexs 

Tastend of devils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the 

3 fountains. Two 
a a im ns their father, and retired at 
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and analterable enthusiasm ; though he might sometimes exhibit 
the vicissitudes of pious fraud and hh ypocrisy, which may be 
observed, or at least ted, in the. characters of the most 
conscientious fanatics, From that moment he consecrated his 
life to the service of the gods; and, while the occupations of 
war, of government, and of study, seemed to claim the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night 
was invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. 
The temperance which adorned the severe manners of the 
soldier and the ilosopher was connected with some strict and 
frivolous rales of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, ‘that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particular food, which 
might have been offensive to his tutelar deities, By these 
his senses and his understanding for 

visits with which he was honoured 

withstanding the modest silence 

s faithfal friend, the 


Ke! 
ery action of his life; 
€ redenns 

guests, as iy voice of upiter from that 
‘of Minerva, and the form from the figure of Hercules.** 
» the ordinary effects of absti- 
je the emperor to the 
devel of an Egyptian monk. it the useless lives of Antony 
or Pachomius were consumed in these vain occupations. Julian 
of superstition to arm himself for 
ing in the field the enemies of Rome, 
he calmly retired into his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary 
laws of an empire, or to indulge his genius in the elegant 

pursuits of literature and P »hilosophy. 

‘The important secret of the apostacy of Julian was entrusted ms rstigig 

to the to the iy of the initiated, with whom he was united by the 
friendship and. religion.* The pleasing rumour 


Ld eh par on nso teri hints; bet Loans 
pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious hero 
J ad Orat Parental ¢- taxa p. $0, MOL be 
* , Orat. Parent. c x. p 933, 234 Gallus had gome reasous to 
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‘initiation at Epbesus to the beginning of the civil war; when 
he declared himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ 
and of Constantius, This state of constraint might contribute 
‘to strengthen his devotion; and, as soon as he had satisfied the 
obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of 
the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience of » lover, 
to burn his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels 
of Jupiter and Mercury. But, as every act of dissimulation must 
be painful to an ingenuor it, the profession of Christianity 
increased the aversion of Julian for a religion which oppressed 
the freedom of his mind and compelled him to hold a conduct 
Bepnenent to the noblest attributes of human nature, sincerity 


withe inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer, ste writes 
and of the Scipios, to the new uncle had estab. @ 
lished in the Roman empire ; and in which he himself had been 


of miracles, and the weight of of 
which he com) 

ites preparations 7 the Persian war, contained the aheioes 
‘of those arguments which he had renived! in his mind. 
Some fragments have trar and preserved by his 
adversary, Be vehement Cy A res as Jape 
‘sit lar mixture / yi ning, of : is any 
Raed The f the ae pet sire the 
to the public attention ;© 

‘of Christianity the 


‘of reputation of Juli 
rmsd or scandalized, or alarmed; and 


ps Sb-go) and Lardner (Heathen 
led all that can pow be 
{These compilations. are 


mann 5 see Appendix 1) 
Geen feebly atterspted by Philip of sea Expo ik er ‘sen 
Sco ie j 


ot entirely sated the most favour 
Abbé dela Bléterie (Préface A T'Hist, 
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motives, and hensive of disturbing the of an un- 
ier rela; a ar urpised) the drorld ty an etied) whichrwhe 
not unworthy of a statesman or a philosopher. He extended 
to all the inhabitants of the Roman world the benefits of « free 
and equal toleration ; and the only hardship which he inflicted 
on the Christians was to deprive them of the power of torment- 
“nape fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatized with the odious 

of idolaters ai heretics, The pagans received a gracious 
permission, or rather an express order, to open att their 
temples ;** and they were at once delivered from the oppres- 
sive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the 

Arian monarch were recalled from exile and restored to their 


ites, invited 


that he ire 


exclaim, 

Alemanni ; ” but Soy Heng Hinton that he was now engaged 

with more obstinate and implacable enemies; and, though he 

exerted the powers of oratory to persuade them to ‘live in con- 

cord, or at least in pence, he was tly satisfied, before he 

dismissed them from CSeebths ¢ had nothing to dread 

from the union of the 

aseribed this affected cleme 

intestine divisions of the ch a 

eesttnlog the foundations of Chri janity was aepealy 
hich Julian Wake to restore the 


1, according to 


temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, 
death of Constantius (Litman, Orat, Parents ¢. 5, p. 280}; and Julian 

declares himself a pagan in bis public manifesto to the Athenians. un 
‘evidenee may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, who seems {0 
oo to be the place where he discovered his attachment (o the 


Ammian, xxii, 5. 5 lv. c §& Bestia moritur, tranguillitas redit 
7 Sy omens eplscorl, ul de proprissedibusfuerant exterminst, per indulgentiam 


ccelesias Jeronn, adversus Luciferianos, 
Sgt ibe Donan rowing hor ny oan pia (be 
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and with the sums allotted to repair and decorate the ancient 
Toei suffered the aoe as “e oe or on 
recent injurics ristian rapine, Encourage the example, 
the exhortations, the liberality, of their pious sovercign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their neglected 
“ Every part of the world,” exclaims Libanius with 
transport, “displayed the triumph of religion; and the 
grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
of incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without 
fear and without danger, The sound of prayer and of music 
was heardon the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same 
ox afforded « sacrifice for the gods and a supper for their joyous 
votaries,”” = 
But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enter-x» 
prise of restoring « religion which was destitute of theological 
iples, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not 
jc of any solid or consistent reformation. The juris- 
fete of the supreme pontiff, more especially after that office 
had been united with the Imperial dignity, comprehended the 
whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian named for his 
viears, in the several winces, the priests and philosophers 
whom he esteemed the ualified to ci pero in the exeeu- 
tion of his great design tel his pastoral letters if we may 
tse that name, still represent « very curious sketch of his wishes 
and intentions. He directs that in every city the sacerdotal 
order should be composed, rans any distinction of birth or 
fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for 
their love of the gods and of men. “If they are guilty,” 
continues he, “ ofany scandalous offence, they should be censured 
Keidegred by the pe rior pontiff; but, as long as they retain 
are entitled to the respect of the magistrates 
heir humility may be shown in the plainness of 


lion of the pagan worship is described by Julian (Mi 
lg ‘a We er}, ‘Libanius (Orat. Parent, ¢ er 286, wt tod Ona, 
ad Julisn, p. “HS, 246, edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii, ta), and Gregory 


iv. p. rar). | These writers agree in the exsential, and even 

Recess; a the different lights in which they view the extreme devotion of, 

Julian are expressive of the gradations of self-applanse, passionate admiration, 
arial invective 

i sane and carious fragment, without 

ponti the Mosaic 

pie, the Grek poets to the Hebrew 
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few were able to preserve their innocence or their reputation, 
‘fhe liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, were insufficient 
to Sena their rapacious avarice ; and the indignation of the 
“po seal ar excited by the remembrance of their abject 
poverty disinterested professions; The penetration a 
lian: could not always be deceived: but he was unwilli 
despise the characters of those men whose talents deserve 
esteem; he desired to escape the double reproach of peer 
and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive of organs in the 
eyes of the profane, the fnsbos pe hattars and of rel 
‘The favour of Julian was almost equally divided agit the cam 
ae who had firmly adhered to the worship of their ancestors, 
the Christians, who prudently embraced the religion of 
aoe sovereign. aed ee of new eee whed 
rul ions of his rstition and vanity; an 
owas hi Gideclere with th wstasceite ve 
he could render each nee 


the Roman empire, could adapt 

ay romises, Taps his, rewards, to. every order 
the merit of a sensonable conversion was 

fe f candidate, or even to expiate 

8 the anny is the most forcible engine 


in imus, fe periected 
Eeiacaimere co howe faraile susie eollcied 
336) he Banas (Vit 


Greg: 
rma the Mite of one of Tillemont’s 
“La Cour de Jallen eat pleine 


his subjects of \évery 
nd the id rowing obsolete in Fi u 
rel sae loa are growing obsolete in France: =| 
fons. Of Lani, which were probably these of Julian 


P. 167) is desirous to. 
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motives of i had acquiesced in the rel 
retention estoy 
same flexibility of conscience, to the faith which was professed 

by the successors of Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore te Jews 
and (staat phe the crab ori of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary ing the temple of Jerusalem. 

Ina public « maice to the At or community of the Jews, 
dispersed through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, 
condemns their oppressors, praises their constancy, declares 
himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope 
that, after his return from the Persian war, he may pions = 
to pay his grateful vows to the hty in his of 
Jerusalem. The blind tckitlrereige abject suey of those 
Secon cies must excite the contempt of a philosophic 
nate deserved the friendship of Julian by their 
implacable hal of the Christian name. The barren syna- 
je abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church : 
Seer of the Jews was not equal to their malice; but their 
gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate ;! 
tna me sediti esos mee beara nee ror 
pagan magistr ler the rei ol tine, 
Jews became the subjects of thei revolted children, nor was it 
before they i 


Severus were gradually repealed by the Christian princes ; 
Palestine? seemed to 


ify the lucrative modes | of oppression, which were invented 


Gi eae ‘Oni, 

395). [in a Syriue ebronicle (early 6th 

bef fows from Palestine met Julian at Tacans, 

Sredlone to rata er Merocth Astrea hacen than Tallon to the 
Jewish monotheism, they exhibited seven idols to propitiage his, and tocense 
on altars of his heathen deities. He i to ee it, but om thelr 
‘offmann, Lees 


pats. 
(durin, the civil of Mi judworum sedi 

= T4 civil war lagnentius) J) a aa 

alll. esc Hiensan ee da alee ae Rae in 4h. 
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Almost three hundred years after those stupendous events, the 
profane chapel of Venus was demolished by the order of Con- 
peeatioes i lke onpouge peak gTeoben omit oe 


us munificence were cx- 
been consecrated by. the 
footsteps of pateare 8, of ppt and of the Son of God.@ 
The desire of contemplating the original monu- ru 
wee 3 : os 


Jerusalem a successive 


Suthorised by the e: 
to have ead oo 


aly I pul hre ascribed. his ively faith 

ta the more. immediate influence of 
eal remiss the avariec, of the clergy 
multiplied these beneficial visits. 

the scene of each 


hey exhibite 
been used in the Stipe, Christ; the nails and the lance 
that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the crown 
of thorns that was planted on e lar at which he 
was scourged ; and, above all, t! 
he suffered, and which was dug out of the earth in the rej 
of those princes who inserted the fae of Christianity in 


banners of the Roman legic miracles as rei 


Itinerary from Bourdeaux to J in the yeur 333, 
orthe pst of pilgrims among whor Jerom {tont. Lp f Stat) mentions the Brisoas 
aad the Ladlans. The causes of this veperatiiows teon are dlacumet: in the 

preface of Wesseing (tn. p sa7-s4s)_ [A translation of this 
erat ls published by the Palestine Pigrima’ Test Soci 1907] 
beautifully expressed the common seme of ina 


od 
i tne son ‘a 36) ond re eee 
fou wh py 8-16) are stn an eho the sa 
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distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, 
that, according to the difference of their religious sentii 
one part of his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, 
while the other was entitled only to the common benefits that 
his justice could not refuse to an obedient mee According 
to 4 principle, pregnant with mischief jppression, eaete 
emperor transferred to the Preset of his own meratiglen the 
it of the liberal all from the public revenue 
which had been granted to the chureh by the piety of Constan- 
tine and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so much art and tap xn) 
labour, was levelled to the ground; the hopes of testamentary 
donations were intercepted by the rigour of the laws; and the 
priests of the Christian’ sect’ were confounded with the last 
and most ignominious class of the people, Such of these 
regulations as appeared necessary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon afterwards imitated by the 
wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions whieh 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on the 
sacerdotal onder mut be ed to those priests who 
it the will of the legislator was not 
and it was the object of 
the Christians of all 


mn inflicted on the law which xe | 

‘teaching the arts of grammar: 

earatiage by the thas a to justify 

this partial and oppressive ight command, during his 
lifetime, the silence of lavedt rail the applause of flatterers. 
Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a word which might 
be indifferently applied to the language and the religion of the 
Gnexxs: he contemptuously observes that the men who exalt 


ied in the tue spirit of & 
i en ei 


atte rosy be found ia te aight Mints of 
julian himself (Epist, Iii), in the vague 
Byvent in ihe peak yaertiona’ 9 sioaees fue" a's) ernest 


Boe es 2 pevened obvi eeatios  Alstnias: act 40) ae 
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| It was undoubtedly the wish and the of Julian to de- 
prive the Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, 
and of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all offices 
of'trust and profit seems to have been the result of his general 
cs rather than the immediate consequence of any positive 
Superior merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraor- 

dinary exceptions ; but the greater part of the Christian officers 
alge removed from their employments in the state, 
‘ineces. The hopes of future candidates 

the declared partiality of a prince who 

roanliciously pecan them that it was unlawful for a Christian 
to use the sword either of justice or of wi who studiously 
the camp and. the tribunals with the ensigns of 

idolatry. The powers of government were entrusted to the 
Pagans, who professed an ardent zeal.for the religion of their 
ancestors ; and, as the choice of the emperor was often directed 
the rules of divination, the favourites whom he preferred as 

hi did ‘not always obtain the 

Under the administration, of ana 


emperor, who dissembled as long as oe his rowed of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his 
sense of the conduct of his officers by gentle reproofs and a 
stantial rewards.” 

‘The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they may se 
Seatore the 
eine 


= 
m Tewas the instruction of Julian to bis as fan il) po jy 


robs Seosefieis wah wavy dys Seine Sonoran (hie: «i ernie fe 
#3) must be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat. li. p. not less prone 
‘0 Graggeration, bat more restrained by the actwal _knowled| Aa 


Ses md i {On Jolian's persceutions, compare 
‘Arianisoa, p. 215 s9y-) 
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Probability, to impute the fre af Daphne t the revenge of the 
to the fire o to of tl 
Batteanclie Their ofence, had it been sufficiently’ proved, 
might have justified the retaliation which was immediately 
‘executed by the order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and con- 
| fiseating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. To discover zuten saute 
the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or get as 
of secreting the riches of the church, several ecclesiastics 
‘were tortured; and « presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, 
behead the sentence of the Count-of-the-East— But 
was blamed by the empérory-whe-tamented, with 
real or aifected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers 
would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecution. 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by 
the frown of their sovereign ; but, when the father of his country 
declares himself the leader of « faction, the licence of popular 

cannot énsily be restrained nor tari! punished. 
Julian, in a public composition, applauds the devotion and 
loyalty of the holy cities of Syrix, whose pious inhabitants had 
at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Galilwans; 
and faintly complains that they had revenged the injuries of 
the with less moderation than he should have recom- 
led."* This imperfect and reluctant confession may ay 
‘to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives: that in the cities of 
‘Gaza, Ascalon, Cwsarea, Heliopolis, &c, the Pagans abused, 
without ‘prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity; 
‘that the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from 
torture only by death; that, as their mangled bodies were 
through the streets, they were pierced (such was the 
universal yeae) by the spits of cooks and the distaffs of enraged 
‘women ; that the entrails of Christian priests md virgins, 
after they had been tasted by those bloody fanatics, were mixed 
with bariey, and contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals 

UA Jolian (in Misopogon, p, 361) rather insindates than affirms their guile, 
A Geir x9) trente'the imputation as devvcimat ramor, and relates the 
Rory whhextenardinary candour. [See above, p. 467, 0. ¥ 

Quo non atroci cast repente consumpto, ad id’ usqu 
exit, ut queestiones agitare juberet solito acriores (yet. Jul 
the magistrates of Antioch), et majorem ecclesiam Ant 
diction was performed with some circumstances of indi 
tons Srttioes complacency by the Ab de ix Blt “ire Jalen 62-360 
inf asides the coclesiztical historians, who\are Toe or lass. to Ue suupiecned, 


suspected, 
ywe may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. ¢9«, 
‘The complaint of Julian gives it an original and authentic air, 

W8Jullan, Misopogon, p. 36r, 
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servile extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 4 
poverished by the unjust, and almost universal, mor 
which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, funerals, &c, 
spiritual father of a great people condescended to tise is 
vile and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alex: ans could 
never forget nor forgive the tax which he suggested on all the 
houses of the city; under an obsolete claim that the royal 
founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the 
Cwesars, the perpetual of the soil, The Pagans, who 
had been flattered with the es of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria 
were either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who 
exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, “How long will 
these sepulchres be permitted to stand?” Under the reign 
of Constantius, he was expelled by the fury, or rather by t 
justice, of the people ; and it was not without a violent s! le 
that the civil and military powers of the state could restore his 
authority and gratify his revenge, The messenger who pro- 
claimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian announced the 
downfall of the archbishop. George, with two of his obsequious a. 9, 
ministers, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, 
were ignominiously dragge chains to the public sag At 
the end of twenty-four days rison was forced the meus 
rage of a superstitious multitude, impatient of the tere Forms Fs 
judicial proceedings. The enemies of gods and men expired Deemer 
under their cruel insults; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop 
and his associates were carried in triumph through the streets 
on the back of a camel; and the inactivity of the Athanasian 


ins of these guilt) 

and the pe he leaders of the tumult declared their resolution 

int the devotion of the Christians, and to intercept 
the future honours of these martyrs, who had been punished, 
like their predecessors, by the enemies of their religion.138 
The fears of the Pagans were just, and their precautions in- 
effectual. The meritorious death of the archbi obliterated 
the memory of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear 


184 Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, «al red "Afaremioy 
yenne, wiparyyies: ris spite, |. vii. c. 2, Godefroy, p. 267. 
“ineres it io mare, id metoena, wt cana K,_De, collect supreme 


was not a martyr, 
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the magistrates the crimes of the He; and will have 
reason to dread, not only conection ad exile, bit fire ‘and the 
sword.” The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless of « more 
Dloody and dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had fallen 
the hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of Julian 
Bens a very lively proof of the partial spirit of his administra 
tion. His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled 
with expressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments 
that on this occasion they should have departed from the gentle 
and generous manners which attested their Grecian extraction, 
He gravely censures the offence which they had committed 
inst the laws of justice and human but he recapitulates, 
with visible complacency, the intolerable provocations which 
they had so long endured from the impious tyranny of George 
of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that « wise and 
Vigorons government should chastise the insolence of the people = 


‘yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander and of Serupi 
their tutclar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon to't 
erly city, for which he again feels the affection of a brother 12 


the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, 
amidst the public acelamations, himself on the throne Sater 
from whence his at ie © had been precipitated ; fabraty 
and, as the zeal of the archbi: tempered with discretion, 
the exercise of 


. ‘The state of the 
Christian world was present to his acti pacious mind ; 
and the age, the merit, the reputation of “Athanasius enabled 
Him to assume, in a moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical 
Dictator.” Three years were not yet elapsed since the majority 
‘of the bishops of the West had orantly; or reluctantly, sub 
seribed the Confession of Rimini. 1 . bel jeved, 
but they dreaded the sineinnebts rigour of their orthoddx 
brethren, and, if their pride was stronger than their faith, 
they might throw themselves into the arms of the Arians, to 
escape the indignity of a public penat hich must degrade 
them t to the condition of eacitrg in me e, 
the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction 


te fella. plat. x. He allowed his friends to nsuange his anger: Amman 


ects SES and Greg. cers Orat. til, 
Pp justly states the temperate seal of imate 
Repppetaicmstis He prrvery, ns fain Re parrecons age ee 
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solicitations of the people soon convinced him that the majority. 
of the iasareitiane we were Christians ; and that the greatest 
of the Christians uae els prey ne cause of their 
oppressed primate. ut the knowledge of their sentiments, 
instead of persuading him to recall his decree, provoked him 
to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of Athanasius, 
The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian. still more. inex- 
orble: he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the head 
of a tumultuous city a daring and popular leader: and the lan- 
guage of his resentment discovers the opinion which he enter. 
tained of the courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execution 
of the sentence was still delayed, by the caution or negligence 
of Eedicius, eens of Egypt, who was at length awakened from 
his lethargy by a severe reprimand. ‘Though you neglect," 
Julian, “to write to on any other subject, at least, it 
is your duty to inform me of your conduct towards Athanasius, 
the enemy of the gods. My intentions have been long since com- 
municated to you. I swear by the it Serapis that unless, 
on the calends of aepsca Athan ius has departed from 
Alexandria, nay from Eaypts tl officers of your government 
shall pay o Pe hundred pounds of gold. You know my 
temper ; I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to forgive.” 
‘This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, written with 
the emperor's own hand. “The contempt that is shewn for 
all the fills me with grief and indignation. . There is nothing 
that I should hear with more pleasure 
nasius from all Egypt. The abomin- 
of several Grecian 


archbishop peocently retired to the monasteries of the Sue 

eluded, with his usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy; and 
lived to triumph over the ashes of a prince who, in wards of 
formidable import, had declared his wish that the whole venom 


Sue suas, te drédaneer, “EAdnwiSen, i ined, yoraient viv iniedaiey Rartions 
Sessaeotos. the ambiguous sense of the last word, 
Of x iyrune who whbed to find, or to create, wuilt. (P. 486. od. Herth Wit 
reading ieee (to which Gibbon seems, by a curious ‘blunder, to. give an astie 
eetiee Me should ‘bave to render "thin User Aiuaaton should ba 
pt, and persecuted, the abominable wreteh, who dared to baptize 
MR reat With best Ma -Parrires. octet: let Nig be persecuted.) 
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the hostile satareanth rasa asoeeton Ge amend ei 
kya every circumstance his government might 
‘some grounds of discontent and suspicion. In. the ordi- 
‘nary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed so 
Parke “ of the people, must frequently be condemned ; but 
nt brethren, without examining the merits of the 
canse, pipettes their innocence, allowed their claims, and 
the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
vligious Din eyrtncae These Liserudy hardships, bat he 
as they t 8) Were represented as a slight ie 
the in) nd so The Christians pos fs Julian as 
a cruel and craft: dpe who suspended the execution of his 
revenge, till he should return victorious from the Persian war. 
They expected that, as soon as he had triumphed over the 
foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask 
of dissimulation ; that the amphithcatres would stream with the 
blood of hermits and bishops; and that the Christians, who 
still persevered in the profession of the faith, would be deprived 
of the common benefits of nature and society.” Every cal- 
umny™ that could wound the reputation of the Apostate was 
‘credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; 
and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sove~ 
reign whom it was their duty to respect and their interest to 
flatter. They still protested that prayers and tears were their 
only weapons against the impious tyrant, whose head they 
devoted to the justice of offended Heaven. But they insinuated 
with sullen resolution, that their submission was no longer the 
effect of weakness; and t imperfect state of human 
virtue, the patience which is founded on principle may be 
exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to determine how 


44. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tot 
pot dans Vordre 
jan city at Maluma, the 


imputed to bigotry, was never 
fd, Palestine: tm, 


dead 
ii, ¢, 26, 27; and the equivocal candour of the Abbé 
aati bee malice Rot 


Wes ret 
do la Biétorie, Vie de Julien, p, 35%, a5. Yet 
Raber ti inocpe canoe Sper it. te at. whch 
int! 


wo lroops of martyrs, more 
Baronius 20 greedily ewallows. and Tillemont so faintly rejects (Mém. Eoclés oun 
‘Wik py tay5-t325) 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Residence of Julian at Antioch—His successful Expedition agait 
the Paina Pesscge of the Tigris—The Retreat nd Death 
of Julian—Election of Mente 27 saves the Roman Army by 
a disgraceful Treaty 


Tue philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name 
of oo 1 is one of the most prior aye instructive re 
ductions of ancient wit2 During the freedom and equality of 
the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the 
deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over his martial 
people and the vanquished nations of the earth, The immortals 
were placed in just order on their thrones of state, and the table 
of the Cwsars was spread below the Moon, in the uy region 
of the air. The tyrants, who would have epratea aaa 
of gods and men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable 
Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The rest of the Carsars suc- 
pee tay acvanced to their seats: and, as they passed, the vices, 
the defects, the blemishes of their respective characters were 
maliciously noticed by old Silenus, wughing moralist, who 
disguised ‘the wisdom of a philosopher under the mask of a 
Bacchanal.* As soon as the feast was ended, the voice of 
Meroury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown 
should be the reward of superior merit. Julius Cesar, Augustus 
‘Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus were selected as the most illustrious 


1'See this fable or satire, p. 396-236 of the Leipzig edition of Julian's works, 
‘The French version of the lenrned Ezeklel Spanheim (Paris, 1683) is coarse, 
languid, and incorrect ; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, &c, are piled on each 
‘other {iil they form a mass of 557 close-printed quarto pages. ‘The Abbé dela 
Bidterc (Vie de Jovien, tom. Lp, a4t-aga) has more bapply expressed the spirit 
a3 well a¥ the sense, of the original, which be illustrates with some concise and 
‘curious notes, 

2 Spanticm (in his preface) bas most learnely discussed the etymology, origin, 
resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek safyrs, a dramatic piece, which was 
acted after the tragedy; and the Latin sa/éres (from satura), a seiscelfameows com 
Position, either in prose or verse, But the Caesars of Julian are of such an original 
Gast that the critic is perplexed to which class he should aseribe them. 

4This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of Virgil, 
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hhnd res; saluted the Roman le? The nations of the 
oe sein fern dreaded the bern virtues of Julian, both 
and war, He despised the trophi ies of a Gothic victory * 
ay was satistied that the rapacious bi areal of the Danube 
would be restrained from any future violation of the faith of 
treaties by the terror of his name and the additional fortifications 
with which he strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. 
‘The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only rival whom 
he deemed worthy of his arms; and he resolved, by the final 
conquest of Persia, to chastise ‘the haughty nation which had 
» resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome.® As soon 
as the ian monarch was informed that the throne of Constan- 
tius was filled by a prince of a very different character, he con- 
deseended to make some artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures 
towards a negotiation of peace, But the pride of Sa) 
astonished the firmness of Julian; who sternly lared 
that he would never consent to hold a peaceful pSiereanircs 
among the flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and 
who added, with « smile of con! , that it was needless to 
treat by ambassadors, as he himsel had determined to visit 
eat. oe court of Persia. The impatience of _ cenperos 
¢ diligence of the mili tions, ie gene 

were ere mamed formidal as ryatined for this important 
) Constantinople through the 
of Asia Minor, ed at Antioch ae eight months 
after the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to march 
into the heart of Persia was — by the indispensable duty 
lating the sta pire ; by his zeal to revive the 
wenhip of the gods advice of his wisest friends, 
the necessity nat Panter interval of 

coe ‘quarters, to restore the yee the legions sua pre 


to send a ay hs to the emperor (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi 24). 2. The oni 


(ned even ra Ear) hve magnified, above fifteen times, the real size of this new 


Maia an tas’ the equator’ aiad_ the, palghbourhoos ot Peet 


T These embassies had boen sent to Constantine. | Ammianus, who unwarly 
deviates into gross finttery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and 
short duration of the reign of Julian. 

5 Goth spe fallaes ct perfidos ; hostes quarere te matiores sebat : iis enn 
ssufficere mercat quos ubique sine conditionis discrit 
iaacter [Ac Tox: GEL WERE lw than fiteon yomrs, Uae Colbie owe 

threatmed and subdued their masters. 

* Alexander reninds his rival Caesar, Sorat 
am Asiatic victory. that Craton and Antony tnd felt the Persian arrows; and that 
the Romans, in three bundred years, had not yet subdued the single 
promsce of Scop or Ayia (eu Jule a Hertl.)). 

VOL. II. 
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‘name, which had been first invented by their ancestors ; }* they 
|contented themselves with disobeying the moral precepts, but 
they were scrupulously attached to the tive doctrines, 
of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism; but the Arians and the rrathianslatn the 
followers of Meletius and those of Paulinus, were actuated 
ane the same pious hatred of their common adversary. 
of an enemy ae successor of a prince who had 
i afketions of v jumerous sect; aa the vermcra 
pet excited an imp! cable opposition to the person of 
ee jis subjects complained, with superstitious indignation, 
that famine had ipareued the emperor's steps from Constantinople 
‘to Antioch ; and the discontent Be a Sunes pce Was OX~ Bear 


‘The iecemen by the injudicious to rel their distress. puth St 
inclem 


ey of the season had a: affected the harvests of Syria 
price of ‘bread,}* in the markets of Antioch, had setae 

pars in Peietioa to the scarcity of corn. But the fair 
reasonable iene in th was soon violated by the rapacious arts 
In thix unequal contest, in which the produce 
of the nage claimed by one party as his exclusive property ; 
|is used by another as « lucrative abject of trade ; and is required 
‘by a third for the daily and necessary support of life ; all the 
ae the intermediate agents are accumulated on the head 
the defenceless consumers. The hardships of their situation 
Pes exaggerated and increased by their own impatience and 
fesead and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
neces of a famine, When the luxurious citizens of 
eer acapietoes of the high price of poultry and’ fish, Julian 


B Xpidr 3 derive, dure rohit Ave voi aut, "The people of Antioch 


‘eae attachment to the CAi (Christ, and. the Kappa 
Julian. in Misopogon. p. 357\[460, 


4 The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (A.D. a 4is), wa 
ulin resided in tha city, by the indiseréet ord 
tom, vil. p, 893, of the quarto edition (Paris, 19884 

‘same page in later ot }). which henceforward 1 Pn quote. 
fuilan states three different proportions of five, ten, or fifteen modié of wheat, 
of gold, according to the de; plenty and scarcity (in Miso- 
(477). From this fact, and fro ie collaterat examples, I conclude 

successors of Constantine the moderate price 


4 price of tse 
‘Arbuthnot’ Tables of 


Natur, xvi 


bite et 
fealth ‘of Nations, 
the work of a mage and a friend, 


eo cae, was entertained be neat the character =e 
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‘with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the 
personal condact, and even the beard, of the emperor; and the 
spirit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the magis- 
‘trates and the a of the multitude* The disciple of 
Socrates was too ly affected by these popular insults; buat 
the monarch, en with quick sensibility, and possessed of ab- 
solute power, refused his passions the gratification of revenge. A 
> ioe might have proscribed, without distinction, the lives and 

es of the citizens of Antioch; and the unwarlike Syrians 
must have patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and 
the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A milder sentence 
aight have deprived the capital of the East of its honours and privi- 

3 and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian would 
have applauded an act of justice which asserted the dignity of the 
supreme te of the republic. But, instead of abusing, 
‘or exerting, the authority of the state to revenge his personal 


injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode of suis en 
retaliation, which it would be in the power of few princes to fressaiss 


employ. He had been insulted by satires and libels; in his 
turn he “eee under the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an 
ironical confession of his own faults, and a severe satire of the 
Ticentious and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and 
the Misorooon™ still remains « singular monument of the re- 


Though he affected to h, he could not forgive.*} His con- 
tempt was ex; ed, phy 
Nomination of a governor** worthy only of such subjects: and 


 Likanius {ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris inl, c. 17, 28, 19, in Fabricius 
jGewee. tom. vi. p, 221-223), likn a skilful advocate, severely censures the folly 
of the who suffered for the crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 
Mi Libantes (ad Anticchen. c vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch af the recent chastise 
of and even Julian (in Miso p. 355 [p. 459, ex. H.]) insinuates 
thassadors. 
















how severely Farentum had expiated the insult to the Roman am| 

™Om the of a Mi 7 see Aramianus (xxii, 14), Libanius (Oras, 
Purentalis, c. xcix. |, Gregory Nasianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133[¥-. c 4x], and the 
Chrosicle of Amicch, Py Joha Mata (tom, i. i 15, 16 38, ed. Boni}. [have 
eseential i to the translation and notes of the Abbé de la Bléteric (Vie dic 


Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1-138). 

® Ammianus vey remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore int suftlaba~ 
Mar foternd, The irony of Julian at length bursts forth mto serious and 
direct invective. 


‘Sipee autem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alexandrum 
Jurisdiction’ pracfecit, turtulentum et saevum; dicebatque non illum 
ted Antiochensibus avaris et contumeliosis hujusmedi judicem convenire, 

feo 3 Libanius (Epist. 722, p. 340, 347), who confesses to, Julian 
that be bad shared the general ‘discontent, pretends that Alexander was an 
‘Usefel, though harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 
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ode! nt rf aioe aimee mct 
Fale ges omer tes eae tected his memory. 
The volusinoat wrtings of Liban a exist: for the most 
part, they are the vain and idle compositions of an orator, who 
qultivated the science of words; the productions of a recluse 
student, whose mind, regardless ‘of his conten) 
cessantly fixed on the ‘rojan war and the At 
wealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended from 
this imaginary elevation; he entertained a various and elaborate 
phe praised the virtues of his own times; he 
ae eieoes the abuses of public and private life ; and he 
oxen pepe the cause of Antioch against the just resent- 
ment of and Theodosius. It is the common calamity of 
old age to lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; 
but Libanius experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving 
the religion and the sciences to which he had consecrated his 
genius, The friend of Julian was an indignant spectator of the 
of Christianity; and his bigotry, which darkened the 
of the visible world, did not inspire Libanius with any 
hopes of celestial glory and happiness.** 
martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field 
in the Lanctiragn ¢ spring ; and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the em-fiaru 


M Near two thousand of his letters, « modo of composition in, which 1 baniua 
S thought to excel, are stil extant, and be eer ished. ‘The crities may 
ba and elegant br tly (Dissertation upon Phalatis, 

by 


posed the vain, prolix, bat curiow ive of his own life 
|. edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius (p. 13195) bas loft a concise 

acoount. Among the moderns, Tillemont ‘i list. des Exapereurs, 

tom. iv. p. 2S Fabricius (Bibliot. Grivo. tom. vii. p. 376-414) and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have illustrated the character and 

Of this famous sophist. (See Appendix #,] 

Antioch to Llarbe, on the territory of, Chalcis, the road, ov ils 

and through morasses, was extremely bad ; andl the loose stones were cemented 


Sea Womling, Wineras. p. 150: Bergicr, Hise des Grands Chemnng, 10m ry 
100, 
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observe and register the most trifling presages from which, ac- 
cording to the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity 
could be derived. He informed Libanius of his progress as 
far ns Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle, which displays the 
facility of his genius and his tender friendship for the sophist 
‘of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,” x 
had been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman’ 
troops, who immediately passed the great/river on a bridge of oma. 
boats, which was previously constructed.” If the inclinations 
of Julian had beans similar to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important season of the year in the 
circus of Samosata, or in the churches of Edessa. it, as the 
warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander 
for his m “Sy he advanced without 


two great roads, he could no 
design to attack the dominions. the side of the Tigris 
or on that of the Euphrates. emperor detached an army 
of thirty thousand men, ‘ hi mh me psman 
ius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke o} 
Seve endceed. to rt gt 
to secure the frontier from t 
before they attempted the p 
sequent operations were Ten to the 
but Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and sword the 


® Julian (epistle xxviii [xxviiJ) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omens ; 
fut be suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxiii, 9) has carefully 


Bi allan, epistle xxvil. p. 399-402 (515-51 

take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. d'Aaville, 
for hs feeent geography of uphrates and Tigris (Paris, 3700; in 4t0), which 
particularly illustrates the expedition of Julian. (Cp. App. 


" scty is more than twenty miles from the river, ] 
the ancient residence of the Sabceans and of Abewlsum, 
Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Saladin.}, » work tom 
which I have obtained much Oriewia’ knowledge concerning the ancient 
miodern geography of Syria and the adjacent countries 
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legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. Ona sudden they wheeled to the right; traversed the 
level and naked plain of Carrhe; and reached, on the 
third day, the banks of the Ruphrates, where the strong town cna: 
of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded the Mace- 
donian kings. From thence the emperor put his march, 
above nincty miles, along the winding stream of the Euphrates, 
till, at length, about one month after his departure from (« ant 
Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesium, the extreme (iantey 
limit of the Roman dominions, The army of Julian, the most 
numerous that any of the Cisars had ever led against Persia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and welllisciplined 
soldiers, The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans 
and Barbarians, had been selected from the different inces ; 
and a just inence of loyalty and valour was claimed by 
the hardy Gauls, who guarded the throne and person of their 
beloved prince. A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had 
been transported from another climate, and almost from another 
world, to invade a distant © y, of whose name and situation 
they were ignorant. The 
Imperial standard several D! ns, or roving Arabs, 
whose service Julian had commanc ile aaa refused 
di The channel 
fleet of eleven hundred 
ions, and to —_ the wants, 
ilitary strength of the fect was 
ese were accompanied 
‘by an equal number of flat-l r 
sionally be connected into: 
rest of the ships, partly constructed of tim! 
with raw hides, were 


the agence of wine ; and rigorously stopped a long string of 


4 [For a description of the locality (now Ar-Radka) see Sachau, Reise in Syrien 
ond mien, p. 24% sy9-] 


de Niebuhr, tom. ii }, the enormous di 
of the chanel.” 
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see apes of the horse; and the singular adventures of 
are not undeserving of our notice. He was a 
Persian prince, of the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the 
troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison to 
the hospitable court of the great Constantine. Hornisdas at 
first excited the compassion, and at oh fer acquired the esteem, 
of his new masters; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
ice; and, though a Christian, 
mes indulge the secret satisfact of convincing his un- 
try that an oppressed subject may prove the most 
feet cn enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns. The front and flanks of the army were 
fever by Lucillianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hun- 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the 
o it signs, and conveyed the earliest notice, of any 
hostile approac! "Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Os- 
thoene, conducted the troops of the rear-guard ; the baggage; 
securely, proceeded in the intervals of the columns; an 
ranks, a motive cither of u tentation, 
such open order that the whole line of march extended almost 
ten mil The ordinary post was at the head of the 
centre column ; but, as he ¢ duties of a general to 


asmall escort of 
light cavalry, to the front, t 
aga could animate 
The “rel wi 


of ps 
by one of noel 
aie heroic Xenophon.” “The 
country was a “soe througho even as the sea, and fall of 
wormwood ; , if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 


# The adventures of are related with some mixture of fable (Zosl- 
mus, 1 ii. pr r00-102 [c. ss talent Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p 198). 
It is almost impossible should be the brother (frater germanus) of an. 
and povhwoows child: nor do I recollect that Ammianus ever gives bin Chat title, 
(Possibly an elder stepbrother, St. Martin suggests (on Lebeau, fi agh.] 

“Seo the first book of the Anabasis, fe. 5 §r pleating 
ork i original and authentic, Yet RAC ine. hap many 

the expedition, has sometimes betrayed im; and the distances wtech he 
at larger than either a soldier or = geographer will allow. 
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every straggler was intercepted; every detachment was 
fttacked ; and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with some diffi- 
culty from their hands. But the Barbarians were finally re- 
pulsed; the country became every day less favourable to the 


‘operations of cavalry; and, when the Romans arrived at Mace- (Area) 


practa, they perceived the ruins of the wall which had been 
constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria to secure their 
dominions from the incursions of the Medes. These pré- 
Timinaries of the expedition of Julian appear to have emp! 
about fifteen days; and we may compute near three me 
miles from the fortress of Cireesium to the wall of Macepracta, 


The fertile province of Assyria, which stretched beyond the 


‘Tigris as far as the icaitaicn > » extended about four 
hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to ee 
territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Ey pnt 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf: 
whole country might have claimed the peculiar name of Me. 
e two rivers: which are never more distant than 


were various and aoe 
Buchaye the superfluous waters from one ri 
the season of their respecti 


rate pear In 
ot ay 
tara with the tribe oF Gases 


ius (Orat, Parental. ¢ 110, 128, p. 334) 


bas ae y Herodotus (LL «. 192, &e.), 
1¢8 for philosophers ; by Strato ( 
STAs enon eect of eto 


whi 
Nineveh) nnd Arica, had assumed the more recent and peculiar apy ao 
‘and be seoms to fr Teredon, Velogesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme 
cities of thes actual province of Assyria 


peestn chance tytn mses eee 
citizens of Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south-east of 
rAnville, in the Mémoires de FAcad. des! Inscriptions, 
lower courses of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Since the middle ages; vee App. 24.) 


of Anaya 
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The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities 
of war; and the retaliated on a guiltless people the 
acts of rapine an ty which had been committed by their 
| haughty master in the Roman provinces. The trembling 
| summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and com- 
pleted, with their own hands, the ruin of their country. The 
roads were rendered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
| yaad into the camp; and during several days the troops of 

lian were obliged to contend with the most discouraging 
i But every obstacle was surmounted by the per- 


severance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well 
as to » and who felt themselves animated by the spirit 
of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired; the peri 
waters were restored to their eee channels ; whole groves 


of palm-trees were cut down and placed along the broken parts 
of the road; and the anny was over the ‘broad and deeper 
canals on bridges of floating rafts, which were LY eh by the 
help of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the 
arms of a Roman emperor: and they both paid the severe penalty 
| of their rashness. At the distance of fifty miles from the royal 
residence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar," held the second siege ef 
rank in the province ; a city, large, populous, and well fortified, 
iF with a double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of 
the Ei tes, and defended by the valour ofa anes garrison. 
The ex! tions of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; 
and the ears of the Persian prince were wounded by a just 
| reproach that, unmindful of his royal birth, he conducted an 
army of strangers against his king and country. The Assyrians 
maintained their loyalty by « skilful, as well as vigorous, defence ; pei 
till, the lucky stroke of a battering-ram having opened a | 
breach by shattering one of the angles of the wall, they hastily 
retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel, ‘The soldiers 
of Julian rushed impetuously into the town, and, after the full 
ition of every military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to 
ashes; and the engines which assaulted the citadel were planted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was continued 
by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons; and 


people. 
om Perdis —Shapste) ts 
chronicle of Tabai (Noldek [Anbar means ** the gran- 
is to be sought in the ruins a (ace. to Mr. Le Strange).] 
Vou. I. 
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Persians, who from their walls contemptuously 


pressed , Fifteen hundred enemies’ 
were already in the midst of the city, The astonished 
abandoned the’ walls, and their only hope of safety; the 


hing massacre. 
ney, was burnt 


Maogamaleha 
capital of Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, labori~ 
ously enriched with every production that could gratify the 
luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch. The pleasant situation 
of the bareloas the banks of ae Tigris was im i, 
according to Persian taste, by the symmetry of 
fountains, and shady walks: and spacious parks were enclosed 
for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were 
maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of the 
royal ehace, ‘The park-walls were broke down, the savage 
game was to the darts of the soldiers, and the 
of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
» Julian, on this oceasion, shewed himself ignorant, or 
careless, of the laws of civility, which the prudence and refine- 
ment of polished ages have established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts any ‘ 
vehement emotions of pity or resentment. A simple, naked 
statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more 
Fee ke than all these rude and costly monuments of 
labour; and, if we are more deeply affected by the 
rain of « palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, our 
humanity must have formed a very nus estimate of the 
miseries of human life.” 


The operations of the Assyrian are circumstantially related by Ammianus 
(xxiv, 2, 3, 4, 5) Libanius (Orat. Pa © 142-423, P, 385-347), Zosimmus (Lilie pe 
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‘huge stones that were directed against his person. As he 
examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two 
pe senelroting themselves for their country, suddenly rushed 
upon him with drawn scimitars: the emperor dexterously re- 
ceived their blows on his uplifted shield ; and, with a stendy 
and well-aimed thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his 
feet. The esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues which 
he approves is the noblest recompense of a deserving subject ; and 
the authority which Julian derived from his personal merit en- 
abled him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline. 
He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour of three 
troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost 
their honour, and one of their standards: and he distinguished 
with obsidional® crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers who 
had ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. » After the siege of 
Perisabor, the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the in- 
solent avarice of the army, who loudly complained that their 
services were rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred 
pieces of silver, His just indignation was expressed in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman. “Riches are the object of 
your desires? those riches are in the hands of the Persians; and 
the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as the prize of 
valour and discipline. Believe me,” added Julian, “the 
republic, which formerly possessed such immense 
treasures, is now reduced to want wretchedness 5 since our 
have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, 

to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the Barbarians, The 
‘revenue is exhausted ; the cities are ruined; the provinces are 
dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance that I have re- 
ceived from my royal ancestors is « soul incapable of fear; and, 
as long as I am convinced that every real advantage is seated in 
the mind, I shall not blush to acknowledge an honourable 
poverty, which, in the days of ancient virtue, was considered as 
the glory of Fabricius, “That glory, and that virtue, may be 
own, if you will listen to the voice of Heaven, and of your 

But, if you will rashly persist, if you are determined 

to renew the shameful and mischievous examples of old seditions, 
proceed.—As it becomes an emperor who has filled the first 
rank among men, I am prepared to die, standing; and to 


the reward of a general w! 


Gelling, Noct. Attic. v, 6), 
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form the common epithet of Al Modain, rig crs, which the 
Orientals have bestowed on the winter residence of the 
Sassanides ; and the whole circumference of the Persian capital 
was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, 
and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia, the 
ape of Julian was fixed ; and secured, by a ditch and rampart, 
inst the sallies of the numerous and enterprising garrison of 
Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country, the ahs were 
plentifully supplied with water and forage; and several forts 
which might have embarrassed the motions of the army sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fleet passed from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation ot 
‘that river, which pours a copious and navigable stream into the 
Rips at a small distance below the great city. If they had 
ed this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar Mal fakctn,®” Que a 
th Rialisice situation of Coche would have separated the fleet 
and army of Julian; and the rash attempt of steering against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way throug! 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the 
total destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence of the 


foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy. As he 

hud minutely studied the op: of Trajan in the same 
country, he soon recollected ¢ ike predecessor had 
Sug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the 
it hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river 

it some distance above the cities, From the information 


the indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and deep channel 


was speedily prepared for th pens of the Euphrates. A 
dyke was constructed to 
the 


new bed ; and the avai’ fleet, st 
into the Tigris, derided the vain and 
the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected t 


ing expediti stream was broad 
and rapid ; the ascent steep and difficult; and the intrench- 


‘The royal canal (Nakar AMfatcha) might be successively restored, ated: 
vita Be (Catlarias, Geograph: Antig. tom. is p. 453): and these 


serve to explain the seenung contrad tera & uit In the time of fellan, & 
west have fallen into the uphratcs Corsi 


(ee iphos. (Ibn 
describes it ws falling into the Tigris 0 fateces below Al-Madiin. Cp. App. 24.) 
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their. faite danger into a presage of victory. “Our 
Bich eagerly exclaimed, “are already masters of 
Pistenk: Be aes a the appointed signal : Tet us hasten 
eben: and assist their courage.” The united and rapid 
ae ofa it fleet broke the violence of the current, and 
Rached the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed 

to ee the flames and rescue their adventurous com- 
panions. The difficulties ofa steep and lofty ascent were in- 
ereased by the weight of armour and the wre of the night. 
A shower of stones, darts, and fire was incessantly discharged 
‘on the heads of the assailants ; who, after an arduous struggle, 
climbed the bank, and stood victorious upon the ramparts, As 
s00n as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with his 
Hight nda, had led the attack,?® darted through the ranks a 
and experienced eye ; his "pravest soldiers, according to 

the precepts of Homer," were distributed in the front and rear; 
and all the trampets of the imperial army sounded to battle. The 
after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured 

to the animating notes of martial music; launched their 

le javelins; and rushed forwards with drawn swords, 

to Recta ¢ Barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of 
their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above 
twelve hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful example 

Thy given by the peace leaders, and the Surenas himself, 
sued to the gates of Ctesiphon; and the con- 

eon Spe entered the dismayed city,” if their general, 
who was dangerously erat with an arrow, had not 

fared them to desist from a rash attempt, which must be 

if it were not successful. On their side, the Romans ac- 
knowledged the loss of only seventy-five men; while they 
affirmed that the Barbarians had left on the field of battle two 
thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest 
soldiers, The spoil was such as might be expected from the 
riches and luxury of an Oriental camp ; mai quantities of silver 


{ops tbe river till two days after the battle, 
Secundum Homericam dispositionem. | A similar disposition is ascribed to 
the wise Nestor, in the fourth Look of the Iliad; and Homer was never absen 


Bla eeatan victor miles intrdsset, ni 
joria: (Sextus Rufus de Provincils 
“5h dispose them to bear the advice of Vi 
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ing engines, and stores, But we may rest assured, from 
the pace ecacaadlcnnene of danger, which formed the 
character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or 
drmaginary obstacles.” At the very time when he declined the 
siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, 
the most flattering offers of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who 
thad been so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Con- 
stantius, was surprised by the TE iligence of his successor, 
As far as the confines of India and Scythia, the satraps of the 
listant provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to 
march, without delay, to the assistance of their monarch, But 
their preparations were dilatory, their motions slow ; and, before 
Swpor could lead an army into the field, he received the melan- 
choly intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his 
palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended 
of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in 
the dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder of 

his hair expressed the grief and anxicty of bis mind. 
he would not have refused to purchase, with one half of his king- 
Bes tt the ree of the remainder: and he would have gladly sub- 
himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent 

Sty ot of the Roman conqueror. Under 
business, a minister of rank and confit ly dis- 
patched to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in 
the language of « suppliant, that he might be introduced into 
the presence of the emperor. "The Sassanian prince, whether he 
listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether he consulted 
the sentimentsof his birth or the duties of his situation, was equally 
inclined to promote a salutary measure, wh would terminate 
the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He 
‘was astonished by’ the inflexible firmness of a hero, who remem- 
bered, most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. 
But, as Julian was sensible that the hope of « safe and honour- 
able peace might cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly re~ 
that Hormisdas would privately dismiss the minister of 
and conceal this dangerous temptation from the know- 
of the camp.” 
> ni wines, xxi. 
His tllow soldi Hetropiea, ia inert the diftealy, yr pep 
sativa aliquandia halvit; remesnsque vitor, &. 
1 of ignorant, and Socrates inscou 


Parent. ¢. 1, ot 3 Socrates, |. dic ot, 
J blstoela inputs the rela of me the advice of Maxima, 
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‘ment of an experienced soldier, who was himself spectator of the 
and who could not hers trbadinrsinnr acest ee 
Fh al Yet there are not facie dr 
which might justify the eect nef 
‘igation gation of the Euphrates never ascended above 
on, nor that of the Tigris above Opis? The distance of 
entioned ity from the Roman camp was not very con- 
siderable ; and Julian a ribecs tne :s oe vain and 
le attempt of fore! upwi a it fleet 
ose Bskecvet acpi siver™ which ta several reli labil wires 
‘barrassed cataracts. The power of sails 
‘OF oars was insufficient; it became necessary to tow the ships 
river; the strength of twenty thousand 
was exhausted in this tedious and servile labour a 
if the Romans continued to march along the banks of the 
ecnaia only expect to return home without iiaving ray 
oaeoh of the or fortune of their leader. 


‘a retreat, left them only thes 

The cumbersome train of artille 
‘tards the PGeaeer of a modern army were in “great measure 
lanknown in the camps of the Romans.” Yet, in every age; 


[ioe itr ih Sat org in Tei 
A cclriate Tigi ncpt vai ita appellant Medi sagittam. Plin. Hist. 


POne = dikes, aera been) a erty cataract, Di 
‘seribed werner bhi 5 ‘Thérenot i 
Botan ‘a ee, = the mason ino vier (rab 
ost rae ‘Agnthocdes and Corses; 
Africa and Me 
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rance of the roads, gre by thepenfely of bis melds. J The Romans 
randered several days in the country to the eastward of Bagdad : 
rece yee led eae the share, 


Persian deserter, who had art! 


lowers, as soon as 


pointed towards the Tigris than 
a cloud of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, who now 
only to the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, en- 
deayoured fi persuade themselves that this formidable aj apres 
ance was occasioned by a troop of wild ass perhay 
approach of some friendly Arabs. They halted, Frits ed te 
tents, fortified their camp, passed the sabele sight inenctineal 
alarms ; and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they were 
surrounded by an army of Persians. This Banas which might 
be considered only as the van of the Barbarians, was soon 
followed by the aia body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes, « general of rank reputation. He 
was a by two of the king's : nd many of the 


part i. 1.1. ii, pe 
of Hamada, Phone 


ves, The two: hoc ‘sect rant that their conqueror was 
j and Liban jus absurdly confines him to the banks of the Tigris. 
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distress; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy 
ensions that, before they could reach the frontiers of the 
, they should all perish, either by famine or by the sword 

of the Barbarians. 
| While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties 
‘of his situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted 
eyes in 
with 


“ 'y 

hilly country ; and the hill: 

Persians. Yulia led the vi r 

consummate general; he was alarmed by the intelligence that 
his rear was suddenly attac! he heat of the weather had 
tempted him to lay aside irass ; but he snatched a shield 
from one of his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient. rein- 
forcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. A similar danger 
recalled the intrepid ee to the defence of the front; and, 
as he galloped between the columns, the centre of the left was 
attacked, and almost overpowered, by a furious charge of the 
Persian cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon de- 
feated, by the well-timed evolutio ‘of the light infantry, who 
aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, against the 


MAmmminn, xxiv, 8, xxv, 1. Zosimus, 1 Wi. p. 184, 185, 186, Libanius, Orat, 
358, 359. ‘The sophist of Antioch appears ignorant 
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| 
| ‘The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from que death o¢ 
| fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, 38, a0 

‘were expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse 
nd arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. His 
‘Femaining strength was exhausted by the painful effort; and 
= surgeons who examined his wound discovered the symptoms 
thing death. He employed the awful moments with 
the temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had 
ied him in this fatal expedition compared the tent of 
Julian with the prison of Socrates; and the spectators, whom 
duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled around his couch, 
Uistened with respectful grief to the funeral oration of their 
emperor.” “ Frie1 and fellow-soldiers, the seasonable 
period of my departure is now arrived, and I discharge, with the 
gheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. I have 
Tearned from philosophy, how much the soul is more excellent 
than the body ; and that the separation of the nobler substance 
should be the subject of joy, rather than of affliction. I have 
Tearned from religion, that an carly death has often been the 
reward of picty ;' and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
mortal stroke that secures me from the danger of disgracing a char- 
acter, which has hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude, 
I die without remorse, as I have lived without guilt. Iam pleased 
to reflect on the innocence of my private life; and I can affirm, 
with confidence, that the supreme authority, that emanation of 
the Diyine Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and 
immaculate. Detesting the corrupt and destructive maxims of 
despot, I have considered the happiness of the people as the 
of government, Submitting my actions to the laws of 
prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted the event 
to the care of Providence. Peace was the object of my counsels, 
as long a4 peace was consistent with the public welfare; but, 
when the imperious voice of my country summoned me to arms, 
IT exposed my to the dangers of war, with the clear fore- 
knowledge (which I had acquired from the art of divination) 


The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion that 
be had previously composed the elaborate oration which Ammianus beard and has 
5 version of the Abbé de la Bléterie is faithful and elegant. I 


have followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which i datkly 
frsinuated in the original. 


28 Hlerodoaus (I. i, ©. 3) has displ 
the Jupiter (in the 16h Book of the Tliad) who laments with tears of blood the 
‘of Sarpedon 


vod that doctrine in an agreeable tale Yet 


his son had a very imy notion of happiness or 
Joplincag ry Impesfect PP Blory 
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en po mit Lest the rane pemenaet ae 


The of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, msetion 
insy, Dieetears be ascribed to Julian himself, who had Sorc 
s 1" secure the future execution of his designs by ie 


jealousy se 
vie Trealth, of youth, and of prosperity, 
“seebeagi the empire without a master and without 
ite of lexity and danger, which, in the space 
at of pple been experienced, since the 
“Saeed Ina government which had almost for- 


accidental and precarious ; and the candidates who ht aspire 

to ascend the vacant throne could be supported y by the 

consciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular 

favour, But the situation of a fumished army, encompassed on 

all sides by an host of Barbarians, shortened the moments of 
-and deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, the 
of the deceased 

was decently 

convened a mili 


remains of the court of Constantius; the friends of Julian at- 
ae themselves to the Gallic chiefs, ha ip gane and Ne- 

and the most fatal consequences might be apprehended 
Parke discord of two factions, so opposite in their character 
and interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps in 
their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions and unite their suffrages; and 


M8 ‘The whole relation of the death of Julisn is given by Amminnus (xxv, 3) an 

spectator. Libanius, who turns with hi rom the scene, has supplied 

some circumstances (Orat. Parental. c. 136-140 p. 369-362). The calumnies. of 
‘Gregory, and the legends of more recent saints, may now be silently despived, 
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“was obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, 
@ few hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute 
@ march which could alone extricate the Romans from their 
‘Actual distress.107 


| The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his pgew 
| fears; and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by te ren 
the joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. ‘The welcome nay 
of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to the 
of ee, inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden 
of victory. He immediately detached the royal 
eavalry, perhaps the sm creieimars pe 403 ta second and 
et the pursuit; and discharged the whole weight of 
united foccea'on the rear-guard of the Romans, 'T! mee guard 
‘was thrown into disorder ; the renowned legions, which 
their titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were 
the elephants; and three 
pting to stop the flight of their 


the army, after 
y, arrived, in the 
bout one hun- (sense) 
dred miles above Cuctbonhat On the ensuing day, the Bar- 
‘barians, instead of harassing c t 

Jovian which had been sea’ nd sequestered valley. 
From the hills, the archers of Pers d annoyed the 
legionaries ; and a pe which had pene 

trated with di ‘ough the Prctorian gate, was 


ight, 
the lofty dykes of the river 
ecessantly exposed to the 


4 Ammmianus (xxv. 10} has drawn from the life an impartial portralt of Jovian: 
to which the Fiore Vietor has added some ile strokes. ‘The Abbé de 
h omy tistorre de Jovien, tom. i p. has composed am brie 4 

short reign; a work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, 
critical Goqsiation, and religious prejudice. 

WRegius equitatus It appears from jus that the Immortals, so famous 
tinder Cyrus and his successors, were revived. if we may use that isaproper word 
by the Sassanides Rrisson de 'Rogno Persioo. 1p 268, &e. 

W#The obscure villages of the inland country are irrccovensbly lost ; nor ean 
we name the field of battle where Fallen fell: bat M. d'Anvwille has demonstrated 


the: 
ee (Palace of Al-! 
by Caliph Al-Wathik, and other palaces.) 
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tionarch feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the viciasi- 
tudes of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of the Roman 
‘empire; which might soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, 
l* the successor of Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied 
ey another satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian; and 
that the clemency of his sovercign was not averse to 
signify the conditions on which he would consent to spare and 
to dismiss the Cuesar with the relics of his captive army. The 
hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; the emperor 
‘was compelled, by the advice of his council and the eries of the 
Soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and the pnefect Sallust 
was immediately sent, with the general Arintheus, to under- 
stand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the e- 
Ment; started difficultics, required explanations, suggested ex- 
pedients, receded from his concessions, increased his demands, 
‘and wasted four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had con- 
®aumed the stock of provisions which yet remained in the cam 
of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of executing a bo! 


and prudent measure, he would have continued his march with 
unremitting diligence; the progress of the treaty would have 
led the attacks of the Barbarians; and, before the ex- 

tion of the fourth day, he might have safely reached the 
itful province of Corduene, at the nee only of one hundred 


Single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis; which had 
sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms, 

and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest 
places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the 
empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that the inhabitants 
of those fortresses were permitted to retire with their effects; 


H8Sextus Refus (de Provincils, c. 29) embraces a poor sabterfage of national 
anity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, ut a Persis primes de pace Sereno 
Satie peo the # Anuniat ldier ane 

tuous to controvert the opinion of Ammiants, a $0! a 
spectator, | Yet "aii to understand fowe the mountxing of Cordatne could 
extend over plain of Assyria, as low as the conflux is and tl 

Risen ea ats of Siuy thonsand men sould imazch one tantged ssllen fe 
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the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, or guides, or 
visions, were abandoned, above twelve hundred miles from 
ative country, to the resentment of a victorious monarch. 
‘The difference of their conduct and success depended much 
more on their character than on their situation. Instead of 
tamely resigning themselves to the secret deliberations and 
ae views of a single person, the united councils of the 
ks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a 
assembly ; where the mind of each citizen is filled with the 
Tove of glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death, 
Conscious of their superiority over the Barbarians in arms and 
Wiscipline, they disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate; 
every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, and 
military skill; and the memorable retreat of the ten thousand 
exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy.” 
‘As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might 
tel have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans mh 


nt place for the 
passage of the river. The small vessels, which had been 
saved from the confi n of the fl formed the 
most essential service, first conveye 
hhix favourites; and afterwards transported, in many successive 
Voyages, ® great part of the army. But, as every man was 
anxious for his personal safety, and apprehensive of being 
Teft on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were too im- 
patient to wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured 
themselves on light hurdles, inflated skins; and, drawing 
after them their horses, attempted, with various success, to 
swim across the river. Many of these d. adventurers 
were swallowed by the waves; many others, who were carried 


9 The Cyrepedia is vague and languid: the Ametasis ciresmstantial and ani 
Wetted, Stach is the eternal difference between fiction and ee 


SE to Rufinws, an immediate Intec 
‘Theodoret affirms that the Seton ens tat was faithfully ly dace by 
Porstna. Such a fact x probable, but undoubtedly false, See Til 
des Enspereurs, tom. iv. p. 700 
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‘The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of untversat 
his expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the i 
temples of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
Bast ; that Persia would be reduced to the humble state of a 
tributary province, governed the laws and magistrates of 
Rome ; that the Barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and guage, of their conquerors ; and that the youth of Eeba- 
tana would study the | 
smusters.% The progress of the 
nication with the empire; and, from the moment that 
he passed the Tigris, his affectionate were ignorant of 
‘heir contemplation of 
fancied triumphs was Autnrben byt the melancholy rumour of 
his death; and they persi to doubt, after’ they © 
e messengers of 


treaty, ‘The of 
and grief, with indignat 
‘that the unworthy ane 


The inflexible spirit of fel em seni te 
the unequal conditions which were extorted from 
ber 


ih, acity devoted to pee buried the inauspicious 
eae ei eo sones: Zosimus, Hp 096 te 34). Litantus, when 
his sword; but be recollected that 


eye on 
pained ct = and that bens must live to compose the pancgyric of 
fee (Libanius de VitA sua, “vom, ii 


pay a may diate as fair and credible witnesses of 
inions. ‘The people of Antioch reviled am ignominious 
to the Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier. 
ema ‘ex Johanne Antiochena.} 
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Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of death, 
‘that they should leave the city within the term FP three days, 
has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 

» which he seems to have viewed with an eye of com- 
2 The martial youth deserted, with indignant grief, 
‘the walls which they had so gloriously defended: the diseon- 
solate mourner dropt a last tear over the tomb of a son or 
husband, which must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a 
Barbarian master ; and the pos citizen kissed the threshold, and 
clung to the doors, of the house where he had passed the cheer- 
ful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude: the distinctions of rank, and sex, 
and age, were lost in the general calamity. Ev erat strove 
to bear away some fragment from the wreck of 
and, as they could not command the immediate steviot mae an 
ple number of horses or waggons, they were obliged to 
a them the greatest part of their valuable effects, 
insensibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated 

of these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, 

— ina new-built quarter of Amida; and that rising city, 
the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, soon re= 
covered its former splendour, and became the capital of Meso- 
4% Similar orders were dispatched by the emperor for 

the evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors ; and for 
eortietees the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor 
eRe and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious 

ted fe considered as a memorable drain the decline 
the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 

ished the dominion of distant and unprofitable 
Sree: vat since the foundation of the city, the genius of 
the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
had never retired before the sword of a victorious 
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voice of his people might have tempted him to violate, he ™" 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded 
with his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. With- 


#8 See xxv. 9, and Zosimus, |. iii. p. 194, x95 6. 33) 
Chron. Paschal p. 300 [vol. t. p. 554. mn}. ‘The ecclesiastical Notitiae 


ay Batht23. I Hl, Sextos Rufus de Presi, & ag 
v. is general position must be applied and 

with some caution. 
Ammianus, xxv. g Zosimus, |. il, p. 196 [c. 34]. He might be edax, et 





After Jovian had performed those engagements which the geasausase 
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that the governors of the church had instigated and 

the fanaticism of a domestic assassin. Above sixteen 

after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly and 

ently urged, in a public oration, addressed by Libanius to 

‘the emperor Theodosius. His suspicions are unsupported by 
‘fact or argument ; and we can only esteem the generous zeal of 
the stg of Antioch for the cold and neglected ashes of his 


oi. ‘was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the sadn 
f of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be cor-"* 
by that of satire and ridicule; and that, in the midst of 
the id pageants, which displayed the glory of the living 
or of the dead, their imperfections should not be concealed from 
the eyes of the world.’ This custom was practised in the 
funeral of Julian. The comedians, who resented his contempt 
and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a 
Christian audience, the lively and exaggerated representation of 
the faults and follies of the cnet emperor, His various 
character and singular manners afforded an ample scope for 
try and ridicule! In the exercise of his uncommon 
talents, he often descended below the majesty of his rank. 
Alexander was transformed into Diogenes; the philosopher was 
degraded into « priest. The purity of his virtue was sullied by 
his superstition disturbed the peace, and en- 
dangered the safety, of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies 
were the less entitled to indulgence, as they ral a! to be the 
laborious efforts of art, or even of affectation. The remains of 
Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; but his stately tomb 
which arose in that city, on the banks of the cold and limpid 
Cydnus, was displeasing to the faithful friends, who loved and 
AM"Gorss deroAy wipby nh ogsy adrdv dpxorm. This dark and ambiguous 


expression may point to Athanasius, the first, without a rival, of the Christian 
Sry (abit de ulcis. Jul. noce, <5, p. 149 La Bléterie, Hist. de Jovien, t. i 


Pe the Orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Graee. tom. vil -179) scatters suspicions, 
demands an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs ‘might still be obtained. He 
ascribes the success of the Huns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian's death. 

MDAt the funeral of . the comedian who personated that frugal 
emperor anxiously m ?—=Fourscore thousand pounds 
{eemies).— my body into the Tiber. 

vennesan. & 19, with the 2 \d Gronovius, 

€MiGregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120 [v.. c 16)) compares this supposed ignominy 
and ridieule to the faneral honours of Constants, whose body was ehunted over 
mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

8 Quintus Curtis, | ‘+ The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been 
‘often censured, Yet it Imost the duty of the historian to describe a river, 


whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 
VOL. II. 
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revered the memory of that extraordinary man. The philosont 
expressed a very reasonable wish that the disciple of Plato might 
have reposed amidst the groves of the academy : 148 while the 
soldiers exclaimed in bolder accents that the ashes of Julian 
should have been mingled with those of Ceesar, in the field of 
Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Rome virtue.“ 
istory of princes does not very frequently renew the ex- 
ample of a similar competition. 





1 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 156, p. 377 Yet he acknowl with gratitude 
the liberality of the two royal brothers it decorating the torab of Julian (de ules 
Jul, nece, c. 7, p. 152). : 

i4Cujus suprema et cineres, si qui tunc juste consuleret, non Cydnus videre 
deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad perpetuandam gloriam 
recte factorum praeterlambere Tiberis, intersecans urbem aeternam divorumqut 
veterum monumenta praestringens. Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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issn) He is toe founder of Byzantine 
by the Jewish iden of dpa 
two parte at the doath pene es 
vk piace fn the year S600 jre'mcly after sehichtheve are G00 yours 
ll the end of the world and the of the millennium ot, the 


ae 


In performance 
‘chronicle of Eusobi 


lent critical dincursic ve the number of years between the 
ing of Solomon's temple, Here wo have a contradiction 
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certainl: t 
trie to show that he used Philost 
Boerntes and Rufinus see Gwatkin, 


oro, 0 contemporary of Socrates and Ukowise orthodox (probably native 
Paieation), proposed to trace tho history of the C Church from a.m 34 to 439 
Boorater ended ; wee Boz's dedication) ; but the work as we have [tends 
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1 THE NEW MONARCHY—(C. XVIL) 


1 the main points in the now absolute , founded by Dioolotian 
r d by Constantine, have been it out in the brilliant deseri 


ch. vi.) the new arganisation of the provineos 5 








if 
if 
FY 
l 
lf 
Ele 
! 
u 


\ inetions can be established. To Diocletian was due —— 

Mie civil and military wuthority (Lactant., de Mort. P., 7; Buseb., do Mart. 

‘al, ‘The dioceses and prefectures are an instructive, and 1 think we may 
fnatanoo of the relation between the work ofthe two great 

beyond question that the diocoses were instituted by Dicelotian 
Agata whether the prefectures were duo to him or (vo Zen 

‘ter view seems the more probable ; but puadruple 

Nocletian, Maxim! " 


Rpranearied Dicloten ter ui aprnate ious, 
i 
geographical sido of that system Soma kt 





‘be said here the (>) the tiny 
may be said here on (a) the new ceremonial, () the lnperia 


‘Tho Emperor wore a robe of silk, embroidered with gold, and adorned 


Septimius Severus, and sineo then an imperial 
perkape fret worn, by. Aurelian aos 
 Bplt. 39, 5; but the novelty is also ascribed to Dicclotian, and to 
}. Constantine introduced the gold bard round the head, which 
sealled wimbus (op. Eokhel, Dost, Num., 8, 79). ‘The emperor is officially 
deus, and tho cult of the jeaty, which at an early time had 


imperial 
ite way in the camp, i developed and, whi ‘Emperor is 
iy be bast eroerted ‘with inurel Ie oaaitad noted "ta reebeee aah 
See Schiller, fi. p. 33, 34. 


eo triumpbator for invietus. 
the other titles wore at the 
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wincer, sp. 449, seo above, I have arranged the data of 
nents in parallel cglurans, 
fober dnt Verzeichnis dor rim. Prov, v. Jahr, £97, 
'E Jullian, De la reforme provinelale attribuéo & Diocl., Revue Hist., 19, 
# Schiller, Rim. Geach. ii 45-60; W. Ohnesorge, Die rimischo Pro- 
yon 207, Teil. i, 1889. Cp. also Marquardt, Staateverwaltung, vol. i.) 
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‘The scholae, which seem to have been inatituted by Constantine, must also bo 
mentioned i'n te face ‘Theod. 14, 17,9) They tee i called from 
to await Kp AL 


of much importance 08 (69. Valentinian E). hey ultimate oat hele a 
charactor, ant ores (first introduced by Leo L.) i ghenrs 


Gibbon considera the question of the size of the army under the New 
On one side, we have the fact that under Severus at the beainaing 
ef the third century there were thirty-three legions, which, reckoned, along wi 
see Sa at the usual atrongth, give as the total strength of tho anny 
wbout 300,000, On the other nido we have the statement of Agnthins 
Gibbon, which puts pay nominal strength of the army in the of 
gentury at 6%! to necount the great increase of the troo) 
Diocletian, the kine that tie army was further strengthened by Valentinian 
en Mare., 30, 7, 6, Zos. 4, 12), and a statement of *Themitlus (Or. 18, 
of the frontior forees under Theodosius the Great, wo 
of the fifth century, when the Notitia was 
ean ‘Thene a prion’ 
calculation which 
ae ‘His figures 
us that we must not build on 


A word must be anid about the gentea, who, outaide the Roman provinces and 
formally Taped but within the Romaf sphere of influence and virtually 
ton the Em) sped to protest the frontiers and sometimes supplied 
aniliary troops to the my. (‘Thus in Amm. xxiii. 2, 1 we rend of fe 
gentiun plurimarum aucilia pollicentivm; Julian refusca such adventicéa 
}. "Tho most important of those gentes are the Saracens on tho borders 
of Syria, and the Goths on tho right bank of the Danube. They are fisterutt ; 
nd their relation to the Binpire dapendy on a faclus which determines the 
services they are bound to Inder the Principate the theory wos that 
wach forderati were Tsar put in return for their military services the 
tribute was either remitted ved. 
considered rather in the Ii 
tropa for their work. n 
ilef question to be arranged in s fodus The Ladi of 
to this rule; though federates they received no annonm (Procop.. 
10), The inclusion of the federates in the Expire is ilhustrated by the’ Gath 
with Pornia in 592 4.0., in which the Saracens are included as w matter of course, 
feithout wpecial mention (Procop.. BP. 1 175 "a. 1). Seo Momuasen, ops otk 
499. 


13, PROTECTORES AND DOMESTICI-P. 187) 


‘The origin and tien of the imperial guants, named Protestores and 

j, who so often mect us ix our historical authorities from the time of 

¢ forward, have been elucidated, »o far as the scanty material allows, 

Wy Mocimoen in  popor entitled Protecteres August, in the Kphemeris Epi 


¥. pl 
Sf i er ul seound halt of the third omtary there existed Lge ear 
1 protectores Augusti, and protectores of the pretorian prefect. The 
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molt 0) on coins of Constantin meni Onsale: 
pears 2 tus, 


ius and ail tho 
who survived the fut of the Capel (th 
Fossa caren inthe Clara urea 


Inthe Ter int he fat ein of bt ae ae 
pesca teement ce Visor 
ausias but nothing, on the pernapees 
man nicht Yom 


a 


“H 


Artemii (Acta Sanet. 
r) dapend, stated that Fausta charged Crispus with having offered. har 
eed ae can teentmone meets ‘ie a penvondad Cmehaibon 

oui ase ones nde hm i paki! 
‘Then Constanti the hoath Pleyel his deeds 


HUET 


Jenown, sou 
tad the manner of Fauste’s death; hee re 
‘connexion with a atury of adultery. infe dels ish (boone perisi 
bines) they differ. 
for the viow that 
and H. 


Es 


a 
S 


#5 


fn $90; by means of te 
iS, anon of er 


ve a 
mp peas Tay aires respon ante eh i moat been auflstontly ompiiant 


stereotyped lines of division whieh had 
ts by the partitions of a-p. (364 and) 
‘Uiewe in. eeerreting tho pneyreped vara of 
especially im 


eA 


Tiirace (which 
ia Anon. Val., its old sense, covering the four provinces south of 
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established definitely the system of four prefectures which Zosimi 

to the ataen Tt Goatees ee 

seem to have been the ralo, four an exception. But now, instead of 
llyricum to the largo Prefecture of the Bast, Theodosius instituted 


6, THE SARMATIANS—{P. 216) 


that '' Sarmatian”” was a generic name for Slavonic peoples. 
& great many Slavonic tribes must have been often described 
hut it is extremely doubtful whether any of the chief Sarmatian 
Bastarnao, the Roxolani (? Rox-alani) or Jazygoe—were Slavonic, 
on this question, was 
, jut T cannot think that 
out race of the (ib, 215-4), Uhis be 
(Geach. dee Tulgaren, p 77); he hae » more plausible came, 
‘ostoboks, On the other hand it is extremely likely, though 
ately proved, that In th great settlements of ton-Germsn 
‘third and fourth centuries in the Tllyrian peninsula by the 
some Slavonic tribes were included. ‘This ts an idea which 
‘Drinov in his rare book an the Slavic colonization of the Balkan 
neoepted by Jiretck. Thore ix muoh probability in the view 
‘wore among the 300,000 Sarmatac, to whom Conatantine 
SH ap. It is an hypothesis wuch aa, in some form, ix needed to 
of Slavonic names before the beginning of the sixth 

iyrinn provincos. 
show that the Alani, Roxolanl, Bastarnac, Jazygos, &c., wore 
allied to the Persians and Medes,—like tho Scythians of 
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a8 
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ty 
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7, BATTLE OF SINGARA—(P, 227) 


shown in the Byzantinischo Zeitschrift ould acorpt 
to the date of this battle (and ‘S44), instead of 
Jerome's date (adopted by Idati ‘One might be tempted to 


8. 
there were two battles at Singara, and that the wocéurna pugna. was 


iH 


yarena pracsente Con 
josturia Elliensl 


‘ond Julinn are briefly narrated 
‘the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 


18 SOURCES AND CHRONOLOGY OF ARMENIAN HISTO! 
UNDER TRDAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS—(C. XEX.) 

‘Some works bearing on Armenia have boon mentioned in oonnexion with 

eneral ecental history in vol: Appendix 18 In addition to these must now be 

{besides St. Martin's Memoirs sur l'Arménic and the notes to his 

of Lebeat”s Bas-Empire): Tor Mikelian, Die armenische Kirehe in ihren 

bur byzantinishen (noe. 4-13), 18985 Chalatiana, Zenob of ak (tn 

t- 


RY 


MISO), 1800 and above all Gelsers highly’ portant essay Dh 
j. 1893; and above 4 
‘arminisohea Kirche (in tho Ber, der kon. aishe Geestlxcbalt der 
fa) Faustus, Vor Armenian history tn the fourth century nlter 
[isiinies 1:5: 317, cur onty trarecorthy vostes te Pouseex whe 
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SESE 
ta 


= 


Ki 
the Dlurninator. The destruction of the temples of 
itl from the ite, wae one 
irccnial Gresory) foursex to Casares (Botweet 00 end 290 
oanscorated by Leontiue. Th jan Church waa 


Ee 


10 domeatic history of Armenia is the 
ious, between the spirit of nationality and the subjection to 
culminated in the reign of Pap, who solved the question 


bk, i. ©, 8 (in 


original work. h f 
re inearda the conjecture (295 
may be part of tho first two books of Faustus, whom work, a we hare 
it, begins with book li. 


19, CONSTANTINE AND CHRISTIANITY—(C. XX.) 


‘Tho attitude of Constantine to the Christian religion has been the theme of 
many discussions, and historians ore still far from having reached a 


AMy friend Mr. F, C. Conybeare is inctined to believe that Gregory the II 
used an Armenian version of New Testament Scriptures made from a pre-Pesbito 
Yext, long before the time of Mesrop. This version may have been due to the Church ir 
eepparen:  Appaconis toe nomeristence of Mesrop’s alphabet did not prevent literary 
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Han oeil with Boy, ur, Con in the two first cases, 
Further, Constantinian coins with 


aseoing ah ssasign of the miat; and at tha end of Coniten= 
Hine’s reign o veries of copper coins waa imtcd in which two soldiers wore repre- 
sented om the reverse holding the labarum, that ina flag with the monogram JP. 


‘We wee then two stages in Conntantine’s policy, At first ho removes from 
Biscotus symbols which might offend his Christan saldicrs and subjects whom 
he wished to “Cgercoepellry in is Schiller’s interprotation) ; and finally he allows to 
appaae ou his money aymbols which dtd not Indeed commit him to Christianity, 
Pak was susceptible of & Clirstian reantng. 

Laws. After the great Edict of Milan, 312-3 s.r. (which, nccording to 
wns over ismed), the following measures were taken by Constantino to 
al with the lel (2) 313 a.b., the Catholic 
(2) 313 (or 316), the Church way froed 
me (3) 346 (Sel), Manomimtons tn the Okureh ware 
ih (4) 310s (1) wan extended go tho whole empire. 
made in favour of the cl 
nig 3a wills {ay favour of the Cetbolio Ci 


lake part in pagan cclebrations 
wet an “Code or. x¥i. 10, 1) forbids private consultation of 
x bu lows it in public, (Gp. further Seuffert, Constantins Gesotes 


HS) Heanntte desribee tx bis Boclesinatical History (Uk. x. 1 agg.) « nuaber 


= 


a 


i 
i 


i 


re 
nl 


nets of Constantine after his victory over Maxentius, which attest not only 
‘but decided favour towards the Christians. He entertains Christian 


etaved to Constantine the ney 

tlanity. 1, ing to Schiller, from 

Sisto 308" Constantine ‘not only 1 tial toleration, but bestowed 
te ld a réligion. The account of Eusebius 


G, £40, In this to be accepted axa fact? A statement in’ HE 
Stee uy statement in the homght that in this 
tion from that in ©. ( 
1885, 43 aay has shown 
‘mentioned th jon, in his speech at ‘Tyre in 314 4.0, 
from H. B, x 4, 16, This as conaidacable weight to the evidence, 

In regard to the monogram P, Rapp in his paper, Das Latarum und der 
Sonnenkultus (Jahrb. dew Vereine von Altertamsfreunden im eee tee! 
pe 16 9qg), that it appears on Greoo-Bactrian coins of znd and 
ene uo. Tt appears stil earlier on ‘Tarentine’ colos of the fist haf of the 

jot clear that Constantine tise it as an ambiguous aymbol ; 
ar img wel sntestod tscance of la nos'as »” Ouvietac before 


Ae eis bie Pree. iv. 1881, p. 201). 
ee Dasara denied iy unas ar peered 1 


thay refer expecta Reerpenin te cece chores the Lateran Museum. 
” Christian emblems on the cvins of Conblaniine the Great, his family 


and his succesors” wee Madden in the Numismatio Chronicle, 1877-3, 
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